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JUNE, 1912. 


THE DETROIT CONVENTION. 


HE associated banks of Detroit, which comprises 
all of the banks in that city—those within and 
without the Clearing House—announce a full 

complement of committees to handle the big conven- 
tion which is to take place the week beginning Sep- 
tember ninth. The. local committees are alive to the 
exigencies of the occasion, are organized for business, 
and will uphold the reputation of the “City of the 
Straits” for unstinted hospitality and completeness of 
arrangements. 


Communications have appeared in a few of the 
financial papers reflecting on the ability of Detroit to 
properly entertain its guests. These reflections have 
apparently been brought about through a misappre- 
hension and were perhaps directed particularly 
towards accommodations at the Hotel Pontchartrain, 
which is headquarters. It follows naturally that as 
many visitors as possible like to stay at the head- 
quarters hotel, which is not large and can accommo- 
date only a small portion of those who purpose to 
attend the Convention. Conforming with custom, pro- 
visions have been made at the headquarters hotel 
for the officials and Executive Council of the Asso- 
ciation, only; then the balance of that hotel is given 
to other applicants without favor. There is no cause 
for believing that Detroit will not handle all of its 
guests in the best manner and at good hotels. De- 
troit is well equipped in this particular and has in 
fact more desirable hostelries in proportion to its 
size than most cities. Those who desire hotel accom- 
modations, but who have not already been supplied, 
should address the Chairman of the Hotel Committee, 
John W, Staley, in care of the First National Bank, 
Detroit. 


The list of committees is as follows: 


LOCAL COMMITTEES. 
Executive. 


William Livingstone, Chairman 
George E. Lawson, Vice-Chairman 
Herbert W. Noble, Secretary. 


Emory W. Clark 
George H. Russel 
John W. Staley 
John H. Johnson 
Julius H. Haass 
Sanborn T. McGraw 
Gerald J. McMechan 
Ralph Stone 


Charles O. Patch 
Frank J. Hecker 
Thomas Neal 
Richard P. Joy 
Frank H. Croul 
Charles Moore 
Burnham Colburn 
Philip Breitmeyer 


Leroy M. Gibbs, General Secretary 


Finance. 


Emory W. Clark, Chairman 


Frank W. Blair 
Lem W. Bowen 
Charles F, Collins 
Charles A. Dean 

D. C. Delamater 
Charles J. Higgins 
William P. Holliday 
Charles C. Jenks 


George H. Kirchner 

R. G. Lambrecht 
Howard J. Lesher 
Alexander McPherson 
George Peck 

Enoch Smith 

Charles A. Warren 
Henry M. Zimmermann 


Reception. 
George H. Russel, Chairman 


Charles D. Aaron 
Albert A. Albrecht 
Waldo A. Avery 

J. A. Belanger 
William T. Barbour 
Laverne Bassett 
William J. Berry 
Clarence A. Black 
J. B. Book 

Herbert E. Boynton 


James J. Brady 
Arthur H. Buhl 
Willis E. Buhl 

Edwin A. Burch 
Charles W. Burton 
Edward H. Butler 
Frank P. Byrne 
Henry M. Campbell 
E. A. Chapoton 
William J. Chittenden 
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Lorenzo E. Clark 

S. W. Clarkson 
George H, Clippert 
Charles P. Collins 
James E. Danaher 
Gustay Darmstaetter 
James E, Davidson 
Paul H. Deming 
Don M. Dickinson 
John C. Donnelly 
Samuel T. Douglas 
¥rederick E. Driggs 
Charles A. Ducharme 
John M. Dwyer 
Frank W. Eddy 
Jacob S. Farrand, Jr. 
Dexter M. Ferry, Jr. 
William T. Fry 
Richard H. Fyfe 
Frank W. Gilchrist 
Marshall H. Godfrey 
William J. Gray 
William Green 
William P. Hamilton 
W. A. Hamlin 
Charles F. Hammond 
Benton Hanchett 
William Harry 

Oren S. Hawes 
Robert Henkel 
Edward J. Hickey 
Horatio N. Hovey 
Frank Howard 

Cc. E. Kanter 

Frank A. Kelly 
James T. Keena 

E. O. Krentler 
Franz C. Kuhn 

Max C. Koch 

Henry B. Ledyard 
Gilbert W. Lee 


Charles H. Ayers 
Charles R. Dunn 


George S. Baker 
John R. Bodde 


Reception (Continued). 


Frank B. Leland 
Cyrus E, Lothrop 
D. A. MacLachlan. 
James C. McGregor 
James B. McKay 
Sidney C. McLouth 
Philip H. McMillan 
Rodney S. Mason 
J. A. Mercier 
William V. Moore 
R. Adlington Newman, 
Edwin C. Nichols 
Charles L. Palms 
Albert F. Peck 
Ralph Phelps, Jr. 
John Pridgeon, Jr. 
Daniel L. Quirk, Jr. 
Cornelius J. Reilly 
seorge B. Remick 
Edgar Rexford 

C. H. Rodi 

Hugo Scherer 
Stephen Y. Seyburn 
Elliott T. Slocum 
Conrad H. Smith 
Henry W. Standart 
James D. Standish 
Augustus C. Stellwagen 
Frederic B. Stevens 
Elliott G. Stevenson 
Charles Stinchfield 
Frederick C. Stoepel 
David Stott 

J. Wilfred Thompson 
Fred. M. Warner 
Emory Wendell 
Albert E. F. White 
Chester G. White 
David C. Whitney 
William C. Williams 
John Wynne, Jr. 


Hotels. 
John W. Staley, Chairman 


Elmer E. Ford 
L. C. Sherwood 


Entertainment. 
John H. Johnson, Chairman 


E. C. Mahler 
William E. Moss 


General Arrangements and Information. 


zyerald J. McMechan, Chairman 
John Ballantyne Thomas F, Hancock 
Hugh R. Burns James S. Holden 
R. T. Cudmore Cc. B. Cramer 
Harry J. Fox R. W. Smylie 


Clubs. 
Raiph Stone, Chairman 
Standish Backus Henry M. Butzel 
Paul F. Bagley Harry A. Conant 
George M. Black James H. Flinn 
William A. Butler, Jr. Merle B. Moon 


Gclf. 
Charles O. Patch, Chairman 
John H. Avery Charles H. Hodges 
Stanford T. Crapo Sidney T. Miller 
Bethune Duffield W. Howie Muir 
Angus Smith 


Yachts. 
Frank J. Hecker, Chairman 
Russell A, Alger C. W. Kotcher 
E. Leyden Ford Alex. I. McLeod 
John B. Ford John S. Newberry 
Albert L. Stephens 


Automobiles. 
Richard P. Joy Chairman 
James Couzens Paul R. Gray 
Edwin Denby Julian H. Harris 
Henry Ford Joseph L. Hudson 
Charles B. Warren 


Detroit Industries, 
Thomas Neal, Chairman 

John N. Bagley James Inglis 
George H. Barbour Lewis H. Jones 
Joseph Boyer Edward M. Mancourt 
Jeremiah Dwyer M. J. Murphy 
C. Goodloe Edgar Edwin H. Nelson 
Edward Ford Walter Scotten 
Andrew H. Green, Jr. Hugh Wallace 
Frederick W. Hodges Benjamin S. Warren 

James T. Whitehead 


Police. 
Frank H. Croul, Chairman 


Fred T. Moran U. Grant Race 
Henry J. Guthard E. A. Skae 


Press and Program. 


ASSOCIATION 


H. H. Ellerton Theodore F. A. Osius 
William T. Gage C. E. Partridge 
George H. Lesher Orla B. Taylor 
Alex. C. Long George Wiley 
Theaters. 
Julius H. Haass, Chairman 
H. P. Borgman William H. McClenahen 
Joseph A. Bower W. G. Nicholson 
Edwin J. Eckert Edward D. Stair 
W. J. Hayes Charles R. Talbot 
Samuel R. Kingston W. G. Toepel 
Excursions. 
Sanborn T. McGraw, Chairman 
William T. Bradford W. T. McGraw 
Jere C. Hutchins W. A. McWhinney 


Charles Moore, Chairman 


Jeorge G. Booth 
Clarence M. Burton 
Hamilton Dey 


Henry A. Haigh 
Frank G. Smith 
John N. Stalker 


Reception at the Country Club. 
Burnham §S. Colburn, Chairman 


Frederick M. Alger 
Lawrence K. Butler 
Ralph M. Dyar 

Strathearn Hendrie 


Alex. I. Lewis 
Arthur M. Parker 
Henry Russel 
Ernest T. Tappey 


Decorations. 
Philip Breitmeyer, Chairman 


John M. Donaldson 
Albert E. Green 


Charles P. Spicer 


Hobart B. Hoyt 
A. E. Loch 
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STATE 


THE TRUST COMPANY AS A 
INSTITUTION. 


Address by Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, Governor of 
Connecticut, at Trust Company Banquet, May 
9, 1912. 


HIS gathering represents a kind of institution 
which comes very close to the people. Every 
corporation has a personality of its own; but 

the trust company has one that is peculiarly of an 
individual character, from its acting in such an in- 
timate way for the protection of family interests. 
Men have always been particularly careful as to the 
choice of those to whom they entrusted the care of 
their families. An executor or a guardian is not 
selected in a hurry. In fact, it takes two to select 
one, the owner of the property to be handled and the 
state. The state is the parens patriae—the parent of 
its whole people. She executes her office by such 
agencies as she sees fit to create, and one of them 
is the trust company. 

Its franchise is a state franchise, and to the state 

only is it accountable for its proper use. Only the 
state can revoke it or declare it forfeited. 


One of the movements of our times is therefore 
of especial significance and importance to you and 
to those whosé interests you have in charge. It isa 
world-wide movement towards’ centralization of 
power. It may be, as in England, towards centraliz- 
ing it in a legislative assembly, or in one house of a 
legislative assembly; or, as in Germany, towards cen- 
tralizing it in an imperial administration. Its friends 
in the United States call it “New Nationalism.” It 
is “New.” It was not known to the fathers of the 
republic. They planned for a central government 
with supreme power in a few things, but for main- 
taining nevertheless the power of the states supreme 
in most things. 


What concerns an assemblage like this is that the 
tendencies of new nationalism are towards centering 
the control of all large financial affairs in the United 
States. Already every moneyed business corpora- 
tion, with an income of over $5,000, is taxed by the 
United States and its financial condition subjected to 
inspection by the United States. But, as yet, the 
franchise to exist and do business remains untouched. 


In the few words I mean to speak this evening, 
I desire to emphasize the necessity of keeping all 
trust companies solely under state control. They are 
all organized for much the same purposes, but still 


wear the color of the community where their main 
business has its seat. You cannot expect a trust 
company in Oklahoma:or Texas to be conducted pre- 
cisely as one would be managed in New York or in 
Savannah. It ought not to be. It must respond to 
the practical needs of its clientage, and in a certain 
measure to the ideas and opinions of the community 
where it has its seat. It gets its life and its powers 
wholly from the state. The state is its sovereign 
and sole creator. The state, which granted it its 
franchise, has and performs, as it thinks most proper, 
the duty of inspection, to see how that franchise is 
exercised. 

Is new nationalism to step in and say that there 
shall be a double inspection, one by state, and another 
by Federal officials? Is it to say that the character 
of investments shall be determined by Act of Con- 
gress or orders from the Secretary of the Treasury? 


I do not say that occasions may not arise when the 
government of the United States may properly exer- 
cise some powers of inquiry. So far as trust com- 
panies become involved in matters of interstate com- 
merce, or enter the sphere occupied by national bank- 
ing associations in association with them, or engage 
in transactions directly affecting the finances of the 
nation, a case may be presented for Congressional in- 
vestigation. It may be that such a case has been pre- 
sented now, with reference to inquiry into the ex- 
istence of a “money trust” of wide-reaching im- 
portance. 


The officers of every institution represented here 
have recently received a letter from a committee of 
the House of Representatives in Congress, with a 
set of eight printed forms, requesting certain infor- 
mation bearing on this subject. The questions cover 
a large variety of subjects. It will take a good deal 
or time and labor and expense to fill up those forms. 
Some serious questions as to their construction will 
arise. You are naturally asking yourselves what your 
duty is, in respect to these returns. It brings up 
points of large importance. Has this committee of 
one of the Houses of Congress authority to pass upon 
the financial condition and financial transactions of 
these state trust companies? Are they accountable 
to two governments? And if they are, can they be 
accountable to this committee? I do not pretend to 
be able to answer that question, but some light may 
be thrown upon it by the proceedings following the 
failure of Jay Cooke & Co., some thirty or forty years 
ago. A similar committee was then appointed by the 
House of Representatives to inquire into the exist- 
ence and doings of a real estate pool in which Jay 
Cooke & Co., who were then in bankruptcy, were said 
to have been concerned. Some other people charged 
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with being members of it were summoned to testify 
before the House. They refused to respond. They 
were committed, by order of the House, for contempt. 
They appealed to the courts, and the courts decided 
that such an investigation was beyond the powers 
of the House of Representatives. 


“Was it,” said the Supreme Court of the United 
States (in Kilbourn vy. Thompson, 103 United States 
Reports, 168), “to be simply a fruitless investigation 
into the personal affairs of individuals? If so, the 
House of Representatives had no power or authority 
in the matter more than any other equal number of 
gentlemen interested for the government of their 
country. * * * What was this committee charged 
to do? To inquire into the nature and history of the 
real-estate pool. How indefinite! What was the real 
estate pool? Is it charged with any crime or of- 
fense? If so, the course alone can punish the mem- 
bers of it..Is it charged with a fraud against the 
government? Here, again, the courts, and they alone, 
can afford a remedy. Was it a corporation whose 
powers Congress could repeal? There is no sugges- 
tion of the kind. * * * Can the rights of the pool, 
or of its members, and the rights of the debtor, and 
of the creditor of the debtor, be determined by the 
report of a committee or by an Act of Congress? If 
they cannot, what authority has the House to enter 
upon this investigation into the private affairs of 
individuals who hold no office under the govern- 
ment?” 


The Jay Cooke case is, in some respects, quite 
unlike the so-called money trust investigation. That 
may appropriately lead to specific legislation by Con- 
gress, and where legislation is contemplated investi- 
gations are proper. 


I have referred to the circulars of the commit- 
tee because their issue is an instance of Federal in- 
quiry into matters primarily of state regulation. 


I have spent a large part of my life in the study 
of political science. It has given me some acquaint- 
ance with the political institutions of foreign lands 
and of both present and former times. It has made 
me measurably familiar with the formation and de- 
velopment of our own national constitution. It has 
made me admire the principles of its construction 
more and more. It is a wonderful experiment in the 
division of sovereignty. The European jurists gen- 
erally say that sovereignty is indivisible. But we 
have made the division. The people of each of the 
thirteen original states met in convention, by their 
appointed delegates, and, by adopting this Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as it had been prepared at 
Philadelphia in 1787, took away part of the sov- 
ereignty of each state, and gave it to the United 
States of America. What they did not thus take 
away, remained—remained for each State in the peo- 
ple of that state, as fully as it had ever been. Be- 
fore the ratification of the United States Constitu- 
tion, each of the States was fully sovereign. After 
its ratification, each remained fully sovereign, ex- 
cept so far as it had surrendered part of its sov- 
ereignty to the new United States. 


Each new state added to the old thirteen has the 
same powers of sovereignty. All the states in that 
respect stand on an equal footing. The continued 
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success of American government depends on the full 
maintenance of this fundamental principle, of the 
sovereignty and the equal sovereignty of each and 
every state over its people and its institutions. 


A national government at Washington, strong and 
supreme as to a few things of national or interna- 
tional character, and a government of each state su- 
preme as to all other things—this is the fair fruit 
of the Constitution which our fathers made. 


Towards the close of the last century, I heard 
George Bancroft, the great historian and statesman, 
say before the American Historical Association at 
Washington, that the United States were the oldest 
government on earth. In no other civilized country 
had there not been changes since 1789 in their gov- 
ernmental institutions which had made them some- 
thing new. 


England, since 1789, had reduced the power of the 
Crown, and thrown all power virtually into hands of 
the House of Commons. France had changed from 
a monarchy to a republic, from a republic to an em- 
pire, from an empire to a monarchy again, and then 
to an empire again, and then again to a republic. All 
Germany had become a consolidated empire. Italy 
had become a United Italy. Holland and Belgium 
had been united, and then swung apart, as Norway 
and Sweden were soon to do. Austria had become 
Austro-Hungary. 


Since Bancroft spoke, the movement has gone 
on, in increasing march. Russia has a legislative as- 
sembly. China is a republic. Portugal is a republic. 
Look where you will and you find no form of govern- 
ment in any civilized country of large territorial ex- 
tent as ancient as that of the United States. 


There must be some solid reason for this. It is 
that we have successfully combined a central sov- 
ereignty covering only a narrow field, with a sov- 
ereignty of the states, covering a wide field. 


So long as we adhere to this distribution of gov- 
ernmental power, so long our safety is assured. If 
we abandon it, if we push New Nationalism, as far 
as some would push it, the line of safety will be 
crossed, never to be regained. 


I say to the business interests of the country 
represented here, those interests can only be safe if 
their main protection is secured by local home rule; 
and local home rule means the preservation of the 
just authority of the several states, as that authority 
was defined by the founders of the Constitution. 


Special Notice. 


It is felt that it will be of much value and interest 
to the members of the Trust Company Section to have 
collected in the Secretary’s office samples of adver- 
tising matter used by trust companies throughout the 
country, such as pamphlets, booklets, newspapers, ad- 
vertisements, etc. Members are therefore requested 
te send to the Secretary at 5 Nassau Street, such ad- 
vertising matter as they may be using at this time so 
that they can be arranged in books for filing cabinets 
and be open to the inspection of trust company mem- 
bers who may call at the Secretary’s office in New 
York. 
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ARE SAVINGS BANK BRANCHES DESIRABLE? 
Conclusion. 


N no branch of banking is it so difficult to draw 
a conclusion upon any phase of its business as in 
savings banking. The state banks, national banks 

and trust companies all have some common ground 
upon which to stand and are reasonably sure of a 
degree of co-operation, born of a common interest, 
which is difficult to attain among savings banks as 
a whole, due to the fundamental differences in or- 
ganization in various parts of the country, namely 
the difference between stock and mutual banks, and 
still further complicated by the various conceptions 
(all most conservative) of their duty to their de- 
positors, entertained by the management of each 
mutual bank. 

In considering this question of Branches for 
Savings Banks it is impossible to come to a conclu- 
sion which may be applied practically, to every sec- 
tion of the United States. However, there is one 
point from which we must all start whether mutual 
or stock, and that is the grave responsibility we have 
assumed in bidding for the savings of the people as a 
business. You of the stock savings bank may feel, 
and with justice, that having invested your own good 
money in an institution, you are entitled to a degree 
of consideration and a fair return, commensurate with 
the amount of capital invested; and you of the mutual 
bank may feel, and properly so, that the depositors 
are entitled to entire consideration. But we must 
all recognize that in caring for the savings of the 
farmer, the mechanic and the person of slender 
means, we are conserving a force of tremendous econ- 
omic value .to our country, and our first consideration 
must be for the security of these savings. Therefore, 
this question must be considered first from the stand- 
point of the bank as affecting its strength, and next 
from the standpoint of the depositor as affecting 
his convenience and serving the community. If the 
streneth of savings banks will be unimpaired by the 
liability incurred by branches, and the community will 
be benefited thereby, then branches are good, but if 
there is a shadow of doubt as to the former, then 
they are bad. 

In favor of branches those of the mutual banks 
have argued that they are desirable rather than new 
banks because of economy, security, the confidence 
inspired by an old bank and that it is our duty to 
carry savings facilities to the people especially where 
ear-fare is an item of importance; and stock banks 
have argued that in addition, branches cause funds 
to be placed where needed and good rates are thereby 
assured, and that they are successful where condi- 
tions would not warrant new banks. In contradiction 
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to all this, other mutual banks have affirmed through 
their executives, that branches involve an expense 
account out of proportion to the deposits attracted, 
that they prevent the accumulation of adequate sur- 
plus, that they may be an advantage to the commun- 
ity but not to the bank, and that in case of panic 
they furnish just so many more points of attack; 
and stock banks have argued that branches would 
create a tendency to over-extension, that state and 
national banks are providing ample facilities for sav- 
ing, and that the proper management of one bank is 
all that one man ought to undertake. 

Apparently we are all agreed that branches would 
be a good thing for most communities, although as 
G. C. Purves of Philadelphia has said “the question 
is one where no inflexible rule can be laid down, but 
depends upon locality and particular circumstances.” 
Therefore the question resolves itself entirely as to 
whether or not in undertaking this form of benevol- 
ence it is a good business proposition for a bank to 
enter into. 

Examples are not lacking of successful branch 
banking, as it is generally understood, even by sav- 
ings banks; but in every case the banks are stock 
institutions, with an established surplus and limited 
by law in the establishment of branches; so that as 
a proposition for purely savings banking it must’ be 
worked out along original lines, 

Now the most striking arguments against 
branches for savings banks are that in case of panic 
just so many more points of attack are provided and 
that the expense is out of proportion to the return. 
The strain of providing currency in 1907 has left its 
mark on many and even though the law permits a 
thirty or sixty day notice to be required, currency 
for ordinary demands must be provided and if these 
demands come from several different points simul- 
taneously the problem becomes proportionately com- 
plicated. 

The avowed purpose of establishing branches is to 
attract deposits, whether that purpose arises from 
benevolent or selfish motives. In view of -this ad- 
mitted purpose and the arguments above mentioned, 
why not accomplish the purpose and overcome the 
objections, in the cities, by establishing branches for 
the receipt of deposits only, all payments to be made 
at the main office or by mail therefrom; and in the 
country or suburbs, where car-fare to the bank is 
such an item as to discourage the trip, why not do as 
our friends in Lowell, Mass., have successfully done, 
and send a representative for the collection of de- 
posits only, on stated days? Both of these methods 
can be executed at a minimum of expense. In the 
cities a store with modest fittings would answer, as 
the receipts of each day would be taken to the main 
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office the same day, and no safe or expensive para- 
phernalia would be required at a branch; and in the 
other method practically the only expense would be 
the railroad fare for a couple of clerks. Of course, 
some will say that this is not extending banking 
facilities to a community; if we take the people’s 
money at a certain place they should not be put to 
the inconvenience of going elsewhere or writing for 
it- when it is wanted. The function of savings banks 
is primarily to encourage thrift and not to encroach 
upon the field of trust companies and banks of dis- 
count in extending general banking facilities; hence 
in making it easy to deposit and discouraging drafts, 
a real service would be rendered the depositors and 
the best interests of the bank served. 

The ethics of our branch of banking demand that 
a large part of our work shall be constructive, that 
we shall use every legitimate means of carrying the 
gospel of thrift throughout the land and undoubtedly 
branches conducted along the lines suggested, and 
properly regulated by law so as to avoid competi- 
tion between neighbors, would be a long step in the 
right direction. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AT BRIARCLIFF. 


MOST successful meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Savings Bank Section was held 
at Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., in 

conjunction with the Council meeting on Monday, May 
6th, at 10:30 o’clock, A. M., with Mr. Sartori in the 


chair and the Secretary recording. Those present in- 
cluded: Chairman, J. F. Sartori, President Security 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.; E. R. Gurney, Vice- 


President Fremont Savings Bank, Fremont, Nebr.; 
Wilmer Palmer, President Wilmington Savings Fund 
Society, Wilmington, Del.; G. Ad. Blaffer, Vice-Presi- 
dent Commercial Germania Trust & Savings Bank, 
New Orleans, La.; Wm. E. Knox, Comptroller Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York, N. Y.; N. F. Hawley, Treas- 
urer Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Ex-Cfficio, J. H. Johnson, President Peninsular 
State Bank, Detroit, Mich.; W. R. Creer, Secretary 
Cleveland Savings & Loan Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Ed- 
ward L. Robinson, Vice-President Eutaw Savings 
Bank, Baltimore, Md. President Alfred L. Aiken, 
President Worcester County Institution for Savings, 
Worcester, Mass.; Vice-President, R. C. Stephenson, 
Vice-President St. Joseph County Savings Bank, 
South Bend, Ind. 

The only absentees were: Henry S. Henschen, 
‘Cashier State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Ill; H. L. 
Remmel, President Mercantile Trust Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., and it would be difficult to name a committee 
more representative of the savings bank interests of 
the United States. 

After a few words of greeting by the chairman, 
the secretary rendered his report verbally, and the 
committee proceeded to consider the affairs of the 
Section in detail, which included the work of the 
School-Savings Bank Committee, Law Committee, 
Methods and Systems Committee and Membership 
Committee, all of whom are doing active work. Under 
the head of new business, future finances of the Sec- 
tion were discussed, the suggestion of the Secretary 
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relative to instituting a campaign of education in sav- 
ings bank matters was referred to the Committee on 
Methods and Systems for action, and the program 
for the next convention at Detroit, after many sug- 
gestions had been submitted, was referred to the 
president and secretary for execution. The President 
is giving a great deal of time and thought to this 
matter, and undoubtedly the most attractive program 
offered the Savings Bank Section in years will be 
presented at Detroit. 


ENCOURAGING FACTS. 


T the last report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency there were 1884 savings banks in the 
United States with nearly ten million deposi- 

tors who have considerably over four billion dollars 
to their credit, an average deposit of over four hun- 
dred dollars. 

Six hundred and thirty-three of these banks are 
of the mutual class, all but twenty-one of which are 
located in New England and the Eastern States. These 
twenty-one are located as follows: West Virginia 1; 
Ohio 3; Indiana 5; Wisconsin 8; Minnesota 8, and 
California 1. The total deposits in mutual savings 
banks at this report was over $3,700,000,000. The 
total in New York State alone was over $1,700,000,000, 
thus demonstrating the savings banks to be the great- 
est of this State’s financial institutions in point of 
deposits, the trust companies being a close second 
with over $1,600,000,000. 


FINGER PRINTS. 


UDGING from the number of inquiries received 
J regarding this matter, the whole savings bank 
world is interested in finger prints, which seem 
to be the last word on identification which absolutely 
identifies. To meet this demand for information, we 
have issued a small pamphlet dealing exclusively with 
the subject, and have mailed same, as promised, to all 
inquirers to date, and shall be pleased to send it to all 
banks upon application to the Secretary. 


WHY NOT? 


FINANCIAL journal in a recent number said: 

“One of the fundamental principles of mod- 

ern business is that of co-operation. Why this 

theory has not been more fully practised in banking, 
is still one of the mysteries of the profession.” 

Let us, of the savings banks, solve the mystery 
by exhibiting a degree of co-operation for good which 
will leave no room to doubt that we are operating 
entirely toward the great benevolent purposes for 
which we were organized. 


BOOK OF FORMS. 


UR book of forms is as helpful as ever, as at- 
tested by orders received not only from sav- 
ings banks but also from all classes of finan- 

cial institutions operating savings departments, and 
chapters of the American Institute of Banking for 
their libraries. The price is $12.00 to members, $18.00 
to non-members, and orders will receive prompt at- 
tention from E. G. McWilliam, Secretary, 5 Nassau 
Be, 
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UNIFORM CLEARINGS. 


T the meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Clearing House Section, in New Orleans, 
the Chairman was authorized to appoint a 
special committee of five New York bankers to con- 
sider the practicability of securing greater uniformity 
in clearing house statistics, as reported for publica- 
tion. It was thought that a committee of well-known 
bankers of a city that is not concerned with what- 
ever rivalry exists as to clearings, would be likely 
to receive general support in undertaking a reform 
in which they could have no selfish interest. 

The committee which has undertaken this im- 
portant work is composed of Messrs. James M. Don- 
ald, chairman; Jos. T. Talbert, J. S. Alexander, Lewis 
L. Clarke and Edward Earl. The subject was given 
careful and exhaustive investigation and it was 
agreed that satisfactory results could best be attained 
through the Clearing House Associations themselves. 
A letter was sent to all members of this Section 
whose transactions are published regularly, asking 
for opinions and suggestions. Many of the replies 
contained ideas of value and a sufficient number 
promised co-operation in any intelligent reform, that 
the committee felt warranted in making a favorable 
report at the Briarcliff meeting. F 

Upon their recommendation, the work will now 
be continued through the Secretary’s office under the 
direction of the chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Chairman of the Special Committee. 
After a thorough consideration and discussion of the 
subject as touched upon by the letters from clear- 
ing houses, a line of action was agreed upon which 
conforms to the best thought developed from all sec- 
tions of the country. A uniform method of report- 
ing clearings has been mentioned several times in 
these columns and at meetings of this Section. Much 
correspondence and constructive thought has grown 
out of these discussions. Statistics of clearings are 
taken as a fair indication of business transactions 
throughout the country, but it is recognized at once 
that these figures have little value, from a compara- 
tive viewpoint, unless they are prepared with some 
degree of uniformity. Just as weather reports would 
be valueless unless the temperature in different places 
is measured by a standard thermometer, so clear- 
ing house returns mean little when they are made 
up of a widely varying character of items. 

The majority of clearing houses make full use 
of the clearing mechanism as a convenient medium 
through which to exchange not only purely com- 
mercial transactions, but transfers of funds, mana- 
gers’ settlement checks and other paper entirely sup- 
plementary. It would be impractical to attempt to 
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eliminate such items from the report since the neces- 
sary forms would be rather complicated. As op- 
posed to a series of negatives, something positive 
seems more likely to meet the situation. 

What is wanted is the best set of figures, easily 
obtained, which will indicate with accuracy and uni- 
formity the true condition of business fluctuations. 
This is shown by the volume of checks and drafts 
which serve as a medium of exchange in more than 
90 per cent. of business’ transactions. Clearings 
which must of necessity be only partial, lack one 
essential—completeness. 

There is, however, one way to arrive at the total 
of practically all transactions in a city, and that is by 
a summary of the debits of each individual bank. 
Bank consolidations and changes in Clearing House 
membership does not affect these totals nor does the 
business between depositors of the same bank dis- 
appear, as now, from the statistics. The new plan 
which is tentatively proposed, is to have each bank 
include in its daily (or weekly) statement to the 
Clearing House, the amount of its total debits, or 
own checks, individual and general. The amount 
for the city will then be sent to the Clearing House 
Section of the American Bankers’ Association, where 
complete records will be kept for the period of one 
year. At the expiration of that time the statistics 
will be given out for publication direct, as now, to 
the mercantile or other agencies, using the first year’s 
figures prepared by this office as a basis of compari- 
son. 

Such is the plan as now proposed and to insure it 
the success it would seem to warrant, will require 
the approval and co-operation of all clearing houses 
reporting. The present statistics of clearings will, 
of course, de continued, but it is expected that in 
the course of a few years, their relative value will! 
have so diminished as to give them only secondary 
importance. Such figures, however, need not be 
abandoned, and they will always be available should 
they be wanted for the purposes of comparison. Let- 
ters will be sent out shortly from this office, sug- 
gesting forms for use under the new plan and all? 
those interested, clearing house officers, bankers and 
others, are invited to co-operate by suggestion or 
other assistance in putting the plan into practical 
operation, 


SHOW YOUR NUMBER. 


FTER about a year of active work on the part 

of the American Bankers Association, supple- 
mented by the individual efforts of many wide- 
awake banks and with the assistance of local com- 
mittees of the American Institute of Banking Sec- 
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tion, it is safe to say that we have succeeded in 
bringing the matter of transit numbers to the favor- 
able consideration of a majority of banks. It has 
been found, however, that many banks have a great 
supply of unnumbered checks in stock and the adop- 
tion of the numbers for practical purposes is being 
held up unduly, until these checks can be used up. 
Upon receipt of ten cents we will gladly for- 


ward to any bank a small rubber stamp bearing the 
proper transit number with which incomplete checks 
can be finished by the addition of the number. It 
is not necessary to prepare all the checks at once, but 
a sufficient number can be stamped in one-half hour 
We do not ask that any bank 


to last several days. 


HE following visitors registered at the 
Association offices during the month of 
May, 

Beckwith, H. P., Vice-President Northern Trust Co., 
Fargo, N. D. 

Bland, P. B., Manager “Michigan Investor,” Detroit, 
Mich. 

Caldwell, Geo. B., Vice-President Continental & 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Chapman, A. M., Representative of New York Herald, 
New York City. 

Clapham, A. G., President Commercial National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

Cox, J. Elwood, President Commerical National Bank, 
High Point, N. C. 

Cox, W. V., President Second National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Crane, R. B., Vice-President National Bank of Com- 
merce, Toledo, Ohio. 

Creer, Wm. R., President Cleveland Savings & Loan 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cutler, Ralph W., President Hartford Trust Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Daly, Bernard A., New York City. 

Dimse, Henry, Second Vice-President 
Bank, New York City. 

Dinkins, Lynn H., President Interstate Trust & Bank- 
ing Co., New Orleans, La. 

Dismukes, John T., President First National Bank, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

Downing, J. R., Vice-President and Cashier George- 
town National Bank, Georgetown, Ky. 
Dunlap, O. E., President Citizens National 

Waxahachie, Texas, 
Durfee, F. E., President Citizens Bank, 
ville, N. C. 
Edens, W. G., Assistant Secretary 
Company of Ill., Chicago, Il. 
Farrell, J. Fletcher, Vice-President Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, 

Ferrin, Augustus W., Publisher of Moody’s Magazine, 
New York City. 

Foote, F. W., Vice-President First National Bank of 
Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss, 

Foye, Elmer E., Vice-President Old Colony Trust Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Franklin, N. E., President First National Bank, Dead- 
wood, S. D. 

Fries. Col. F. H., President Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Goebel, P. W., President Commercial National Bank, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Graham, Albert D., Vice-President 
zens National Bank, Baltimore 

Greene, Nelson H., Vice-President 
Rank & Trust Co.. Moline. Ill 

Green. Those D.. New York Clty 

Gurney, FE. R Vice-President Firet 
Fremont, Nebr 

Hartman, J. L.. Hartman & Thompson 
land, Oregon 

Wartman, Mre J Oregon 

Hollister. Clay Vice-President Old Nattona!l 
Gran’ Rapids. Mich 


Greenwich 


Bank, 
Henderson- 


Central Trust 


and Cashier Citi- 
Md 


Peoples Savings 


National Bank, 


Rankers, Port 


Bank 
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should make use of the system, in fact many insti- 
tutions are not, as yet, prepared to put the numbers 
to their fullest use, even should all checks bear them. 
But thousands of banks are anxious to save time and 
money by using the Numerical System who are now 
held up by the fact that a full measure of co-opera- 
tion is wanting SHOW YOUR NUMBER. 

The Key, containing the numbers of all the banks, 
can now be secured at this office. The book is 
handsomely bound and is published, under contract, 
by Messrs. Rand-McNally & Company. The price 
is $1.50, either from the Association or the publisher. 
In each copy we will include a supplement showing 
the numbers of new institutions. 


Holmes, Hugh A., New York City. 

Hopkins, W. F., Vice-President Third National Bank, 
Buftalo, N. Y. 

Hutcheson, C. G., Cashier First National Bank, Kan- 
Sas City, Mo. 

Hutcheson, Mrs. C. G., Kansas City, Mo. 

Huttig, C. H., President Third National Bank, St, 
Louis, Mo, , 

Hyde, }. W., Cashier National Chautauqua Co, Bank, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Johnson, H. C., President Seymour 
Seymour, Ind. 

Johnston, Allen W., Treasurer Schenectady Savings 
Bank, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Kauffman, P. C., Second Vice-President 
Trust Co., Tacoma, Wash, 

Kelsey, H. F. D., Yokohoma Specie Bank, Ltd., New 
York City. 

Livingstone, W., President Dimes Savings Bank, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Livingstone, Mrs. W., Detroit, Mich. 

Lloyd, D. McK., President Peoples Savings Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lynch, Jas. K., Vice-President First National Bank, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Meek, Chas. E., Vice-President Fourth National Bank, 
New York City. 

Miller, Jr., John M., Vice-President and Cashier First 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Molony, John B., New York City. 

Murphy, Wm. T., President Germantown Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nelson, S. G., Vice-President 
Bank, New York City. 
Ottley, J. K., Vice-President Fourth National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Puelicher, J. H., Cashier Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Puelicher, Matilda S., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ruggles, C. A., Manager Boston Clearing House, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Russell, R. La Motte, Treasurer The Manchester 
Trust Co., So. Manchester, Conn. 

Sartori, J. F., President Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Sherman, John J., Cashier Citizens National Bank, 
Appleton, Wis. 

Sherman, Marie, Appleton, Wis. 

Stephenson, Rome C., Vice-President St. 
County Savings Bank, South Bend, Ind. 

Sturgis, J. H., Treasurer Franklin Savings Bank, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sullivan, J. J., President 
Cleveland Ohio. 

Taylor, Orla B., Vice-President Home Savings Bank, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Teter Lucius, President 
Trust Co., Chicago, Il 

Towner. Vieva M., Milwaukee, Wis 

Van Wagenen. John R President 
Rank, Oxford, N. ¥ 

Wilkinson Harry. Editor 
Ranker.” Chicago, Til 

Zimmerman, t Tt. President 
Raltimore, Mad 


National Bank, 


Fidelity 


Seaboard National 


Joseph's 


Central National Bank, 


Chicago Savings Bank & 


First National 


and Manager “Chicago 


Maryiand Trust Co., 
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CONVENTIONS TO BE HELD 
5- 6 Iowa 
11-13 Michigan 
12-13 Massachusetts 
13-14 New York 
14-15 Minnesota (State Agricultural College), 
St. Anthony Park. 


IN 1912. 

Cedar Rapids 
Kalamazoo 
Springfield 


June 


15-16 
17-19 
18-19 


Rangeley Lakes 
Couer d’Alene 
Connecticut, “The Griswold,’ Eastern 
Point, New London. 
Pennsylvania 
North Dakota 
Maryland 
Virginia 


18-19 
19-20 
20-22 
20-22 
21-22 
26-27 
26-28 
27-29 
2- 3 

5- 6 
11-12 
24-25 
21-23 


Bedford Springs 
Jamestown 
Blue Mountain 
Old Point Comfort 
Gearhart Park 
South Dakota Belle Fourche 
Washington Tacoma-Olympia 
Hotel Breakers, Cedar Point 
South Carolina Charleston 
West Virginia...White Sulphur Springs 
Wisconsin Milwaukee 
American Institute of Banking, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
American Bankers Association, Detroit, 
Mich, 
Illinois 
Arizona 


9-14 


25-26 


Oct. 18-19 Tucson 


STATE CONVENTIONS HELD IN MAY. 
NEW JERSEY: 


HE New Jersey Bankers Association held its 
ninth annual convention at Atlantic City, May 
38rd and 4th, headquarters being at the Hotel 

Chelsea. 

The convention was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, H. H. Pond, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Plainfield Trust Company, followed by prayer by the 
Rev. Joseph O. McKelvey of Plainfield. 

An address of welcome was made by the Hon. 
Walter E. Edge, State Senator from Atlantic County, 
President Pond responding to same. Other addresses 
on the program were as follows: “The Desirability of 
Commercial Paper as a Bank Investment,” J. Herbert 
Case, Vice-President Franklin Trust Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; “Bonds as a Bank Investment,” John D. 
Everitt, President Orange National Bank, Orange; 
“Our Group System,” Sidney Riddlestorffer, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer Perth Amboy Trust Company; 
“The Effect of the National Reserve Association on 
the Banks and Trust Companies of New Jersey,” Uzal 
H. McCarter, President Fidelity Trust Company. New- 
ark. 


Henry James Ford, the newly appointed Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance for the state of 
New Jersey, was introduced to the convention by 
retiring Commissioner Vivian M. Lewis, after which 
the exercises of the day closed with the appointment 
of Nominating and Resolution Committees. 

A banquet was tendered to the delegates and 
guests on Friday evening, at which President Pond 
acted as toastmaster; the principal address being de- 
livered by the Hon, Franklin MacVeagh, Secretary 
of the Treasury. In the absence of Governor Wilson, 
William Daniels of the New Jersey Public Utilities 
Commission addressed the meeting. He endorsed 
many of the features of the proposed National Re- 
serve Association, but did not favor the modus 
operandi provided for the election of directors of that 
body. 

The business meeting of the Association was held 
on Saturday morning. Following the annual address 
of President Pond, the reports of Secretary Wm. J. 
Field, Treasurer B. H. Minch and various committees 
were submitted and approved. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, W. M. 
Van Deusen, Cashier National Newark Banking Com- 
pany, Newark; Vice-President, B. H. Minch, Vice- 
President Bridgeton National Bank, Bridgeton; Sec- 
retary, W. J. Field, Secretary and Treasurer Commer- 
cial Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey City (re- 
elected); Treasurer, DeWitt Van Buskirk, President 
Mechanics’ Trust Company, Bayonne; Executive 
Committee, Edward S. Pierson, President Greenville 
Banking & Trust Co., Jersey City; E. S. Bartlett, 
Cashier Atlantic City National Bank, Atlantic City; 
R. W. Howell, Cashier Trenton Banking Company, 
Trenton; and E. S. Carr, Secretary and Treasurer City 
Trust Company, Newark. 


TEXAS: 


convention of the 


HE twenty-eighth annual 
= Texas Bankers Association which was held at 
San Antonio May 7th, 8th and 9th, was at- 
tended by over 1,200 delegates, in addition to many 
bankers from different sections of the country. 
The business sessions were held in the Orpheum 


Theatre. The address of welcome was made by R. 
L. Ball, President of the National Bank of Commerce; 
Nat M. Washer also welcomed the visitors in behalf 
of the Chamber of Commerce; W. W. Woodson, Cash- 
fer of the Exchange National Bank of Waco, re- 
sponding to same. 

Owing to the serious illness of President William 
R. Hamby, President of the Citizens Bank and Trust 
Company of Austin, F. M. Law, Vice-President and 
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Treasurer of the Davidson Securities Company, Beau- 
mont, presided. 

A unanimous resolution was adopted by the con- 
vention conveying its sympathy to President Hamby 
on his illness, and asking him to prepare his annual 
address at his convenience so that it may be incor- 
porated in the minutes of the meeting. 

The addresses delivered at the convention were 
of a particularly interesting character. The subject 
of Agricultural and Financial Development and 
Education, which is now being so enthusiastically 
advocated by all the State Bankers Associations, was 
thoroughly discussed. E, R. Kone, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, in a stirring speech complimented the 
bankers for their united co-operation in the agricul- 
tural and banking interests, 

Addresses were made by the following gentlemen 
on the subjects named: C. A. Sanford, Vice-President 
Commercial State Bank, Sherman, “Conscience in 
Banking”; James E. Ferguson, President-of the Tem- 
ple State Bank, Temple, “Why the Aldrich Bill should 
Not Pass”; McLane Tilton, Jr., Secretary of the 
Alabama Bankers Association, Pell City, “Crimes 
Against Cotton”; Nathan Adams, Cashier American 
Exchange National Bank, Dallas, “The Necessity of 
Negotiable Compress Receipts and Better Handling 
of Cotton Bills of Lading”; J. A. Pondrum, Vice- 
President Texarkana National Bank, “Can the Over- 
draft be Eliminated?” Hon. Hiram Glass, Austin, 
“Texas Railroad Stock and Bond Law”; William J. 
Burns of the William J. Burns National Detective 
Agency, “Good Citizenship”; Moses B, Hazeltine, Vice- 
President Bank of Arizona, Prescott, “State Associa- 
tion Work.” : 

A resolution was presented to the convention en- 
dorsing the action of the Texas delegation in Congress, 
and particularly their position as taken against the 
National Monetary Reserve Association plan. Follow- 
ing a lively discussion, this resolution was lost; and 
resolutions were adopted favoring the passage of that 
measure. 

The report of Secretary J. W. Hoopes was es- 
pecially gratifying, showing a net increase in mem- 
bership for the year of 126, making the total member- 
ship 1,308. The reports of the various committees 
demonstrated the fact that the Association had been 
very active during the past year in various lines of 
work. 

W. F. McCaleb, President West Texas Bank & 
Trust Company, San Antonio, was nominated for 
member of the Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association; William R. Hamby, President 
Citizens Bank & Trust Company, Austin, as Vice- 
President from Texas; and Oscar Wells, Vice-Presi- 
dent Union National Bank, Houston, as member of the 
Nominating Committee. 

The entertainment features included automible 
rides, special vaudeville performances, luncheons, a 
trip to Landa’s Park where a barbecue was given; 
and many other social features. 

Galveston was decided upon for the holding of the 
next convention. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, H. R. Eldridge, Vice-President 
First National Bank, Houston; Vice-President, A. W. 
Wilkerson, Cashier City National Bank, Byran; Sec- 
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retary, J. W. Hoopes, Vice-President Austin National 
Bank, Austin (re-elected); Treasurer, Rufus Coy, 
Vice-President Western National Bank, Fort Worth; 
Assistant Secretary, Ernest L. Brown, Assistant 
Cashier Alamo National Bank, San Antonio. 


The women bankers of the State convened in the 
San Antonio Hotel and formed a permanent organ- 
ization, which will be an auxiliary of the Texas Bank- 
ers Association, and meet each year at the same time 
and place as the State Association. Miss Lena Riddle 
of Austin, editor of the Bankers Record, was elected 
president. 


OKLAHOMA: 


HE attendance at the sixteenth annual conven- 

G3 tion of the Oklahoma Bankers Association held 
at Tulsa, May 10th and 11th was about 1,500. 

During the two days’ session a great deal of rou- 
tine business was transacted; and many important 
resolutions adopted for broadening the scope of the 
work of the Association in the interests of its mem- 
bership, and bankers generally, in the state. 

Addresses delivered were as follows: “Blue Sky 
Law” by J. N. Dolley, Bank Commissioner of Kansas; 
“The National Reserve Association” by Robert W. 
Bonynge, member of the National Monetary Com- 
mission; “Credits” by James Chenoweth, Vice-Presi- 
dent American National Bank, Oklahoma City; “The 
Agricultural Movement and the Bankers” by J. L. 
Johnston, Cashier National Reserve Bank, Kansas 
City, Mo.; “Banking in Oklahoma” by J. D. Lankford, 
Bank Commissioner of Oklahoma, 

Reports of the officers and various committees 
were submitted, and the success attained during the 
past year was very gratifying to all concerned. The 
report of Secretary W. B. Harrison of Enid, showed 
that notwithstanding a large number of consolida- 
tions, there was a net gain in the membership of 16, 
making the total 889. The non-members a year ago 
numbered 53, while this year the number is reduced 
to 29. The publication of the official organ of the 
Association—“The Oklahoma Banker” made a net pro- 
fit of $2,341.45, and the Insurance Department also 
made a substantial profit. The group system has 
been extended and there are now several active groups 
of the Association in different sections of the State. 

Many tributes were paid to Secretary Harrison by 
the delegates and visitors for his indefatigable work 
in furthering the interests of the Association and they 
extended to him officially their appreciation for his 
energy and zeal. 

The convention realizing the fact that Agricul- 
tural and Financial Development and Education is 
now being recognized as an important factor in con- 
nection with the financial interests of the country, 
decided to create an Agricultural Committee and to 
send the Chairman of the Committee to the agricul- 
tural conference at St. Paul in August. 

Bank Commissioner Lankford and the other mem- 
bers on the State Banking Board were congratulated 
on the part they had taken in raising the standard 
of banking in Oklahoma, 
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The entertainment features included a trip to 
Sand Springs, a band concert being given in the park 
and the ladies of the churches serving a picnic lunch. 
All the concessions at the park were thrown open to 
the visitors. An entertainment was also given at 
the Grand Theatre. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the citizens 
and bankers of Tulsa, and to the ladies of the city, 
for their hospitality in providing such generous en- 
tertainment during the two days of the convention. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, Asa E. Ramsay, Vice-President 
First National Bank, Muskogee; Vice-Presidents, W. 
S. Guthrie, Vice-President Stock Yards State Bank, 
Oklahoma City and P. C. Dings, President Guaranty 
State Bank, Ardmore; Secretary, W. B. Harrison, 
Enid (re-elected); Treasurer, J. R. Prentice, Cashier 
First State Bank, Duncan, 


ALABAMA: 


HE Alamaba Bankers Association held their 
T twentieth annual convention at Mobile on Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 18th and 19th, the at- 
tendance being the largest in the history of the 
Association. 

President Frank M. Moody, President of the First 
National Bank, Tuscaloosa, in his annual address 
spoke of the great future in store for the State, and 
especially of the seaport city of Mobile, which is 
destined to be the gateway to the Panama Canal, 
through which will be shipped the finished products 
of Alabama and other States, and will without doubt 
become one of the largest and most important shipping 
points on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. Moody said that the banks in Alabama are in 
better condition than ever before; there is now 
a tendency towards greater conservatism and sound 
banking, and that business should not be solicited at 
the expense of safety. 

He also spoke of the great improvements in the 
handling of the transit business of the banks of the 
country under what is known as “The Numerical Sys- 
tem” which was promulgated by the Clearing House 
Section of the American Bankers Association. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer McLane Tilton, 
Jr., Cashier of the First National Bank of Pell City, 
covered very fully the work of the Association during 
the year; the successful work of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, which has resulted from the splendid service 
performed by them; the growth of the Insurance De- 
partment; Group System and other departments co- 
incident with the lines of work carried on by the 
Association. The increase in membership was very 
gratifying, and Mr. Tilton recommended that the 
schedule of dues be amended on a scale which will 
hereafter be in force in a majority of the State As- 
sociations, the minimum dues to be $10. A committee 
‘was appointed to revise the schedule of dues, in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Tilton’s recommendation. 

The addresses at the convention were on sub- 
jects of present day interest to the banking business 
and the financial prosperity of the country. Professor 
J. Laurence Loughlin, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Citizen’s League talked 
on “The Money Trust and Banking Reform,” and 


gave a summary of what could be accomplished by 
the National Reserve Association plan; “Alabama and 
Its Opportunities” was the subject of an address by 
Lee Cowart, Immigration Commissioner; “Bank Sup- 
ervision, State and National” was the title of an ad- 
dress by James R. Stevens, National Bank Examiner 
for Alabama. “The South’s Empty Acres” -was the 
theme of an address by G. Grosvenor Dawe, Managing 
Director, The Southern Commercial Congress, in which 
he showed the close relationship existing between 
the banker and the agriculturalist; agricultural de- 
velopment and education being the solution of the 
problem of the South’s empty acres. Hon, A. E. 
Walker, Superintendent of Banks for the State of 
Alabama gave a resume of “The First Year Under 
the New Banking Law.” An address by W. E. Hinds, 
State Entomologist, Montgomery, gave a history of 
the “Business Man’s Part in the Boll Weevil Fight.” 
Commissioner of Agriculture R. E. Kolb was also 
one of the speakers. 

Resolutions were adopted providing that nomina- 
tions of officers shall in future be made from the 
floor of the convention instead of by nominating com- 
mittee. The 1913 convention will be held at Dothan. 

The convention authorized the appointment, by 
the president, of two new committees, one on agricul- 
ture and the other on immigration. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing year as fol- 
lows: President, W. H. Manly, Cashier Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Bank, Birmingham; Vice-President, 
Michael Cody, President Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Montgomery; Secretary and Treasurer, McLane 
Tilton, Jr., Cashier First National Bank, Pell City 
(re-elected). 

The following nominations were made for office 
in the National Association: Eugene F. Enslen, Presi- 
dent Jefferson County Savings Bank, Birmingham for 
Vice-President from Alabama; Carlyle Melvin, Presi- 
dent Selma Trust & Savings Bank, Selma, for mem- 
ber of the Nominating Committee; and E. J. Buck, 
President City Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, was 
elected as delegate from the State to the National 
convention, 


MISSOURI: 


HE twenty-second annual convention of the 
Missouri Bankers Association was held at 
Joplin May 21 and 22, headquarters being at 

the Hotel Connor. 

When President A. H. Waite, president of the 
Joplin National Bank, called the convention to order 
at the Joplin Theatre there were nearly eight hun- 
dred delegates in attendance and several hundred 
visitors, many ladies being present. The invocation 
was pronounced by the Rev. W. M. Cleveland, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church. The Mayor—Hon. 
Jesse F. Osborne—made an address of welcome in 
behalf of the city, and the Hon. Perl Decker in be- 
half of the Joplin Clearing House Association and 
the Jasper County Bankers Association. 
Wright, president of the H. P. Wright Investment 
Company, Kansas City, responded to same. 

President Waite in his annual address talked on 


the work of the National Monetary Commission, and 
said that the bankers owe a debt of gratitude to the 
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Commission for its construction of the bill to create 
a National Reserve Association which, in the ab- 
sence of anything better, is a sure remedy and a 
proper solution of the problem for a modern finan- 
cial system. He emphasized the fact that the bank- 
ers of the country should take the responsibility of 
furthering this important measure, as it is but nat- 
ural that the people should look to them to do their 
part in bringing about some plan that will pre- 
vent panics, 

Mr. Waite paid a tribute to the National Citi- 
zens’ League, aS an association of business men and 
farmers, which is doing such magnificent work in a 
campaign of education for banking reform; the as- 
sociation being founded on the principle that the 
bankers of the United States cannot hope for the 
establishment of a modern adequate banking sys- 
tem without the co-operation of the mercantile and 
agricultural interests. 

Mr. Waite in speaking of the work of the Asso- 
ciation said, that one of its greatest assets was the 
fidelity of its members and their realization that its 
affairs are paramount and above the affairs of in- 
dividuals; that the Association was in,a most pros- 
perous and satisfactory. condition, and much credit 
should be given to its capable and faithful secretary 
and his able associates for their part in the success 
attained. 

Secretary W. F. Keyser, of Sedalia, in his an- 
nual report, reviewed the business which had been 
transacted since the last convention, covering the 
routine work of his office, the Protective Depart- 
ment, the Bonding and Burglary Insurance Depart- 
ment, meetings of the Council of Administration and 
various other lines of work. Mr. Keyser’s report 
showed an increase of membership for the year of 
52, making the total membership 1,372. Treasurer 
J. B. Jennings of Moberly, reported on the finances 
for the year. The reports of the various commit- 
tees, and group chairmen and secretaries were sub- 
mitted .and adopted. 


Mr. J. Thralls, manager of the Kansas City Clear- 
ing House Association, made a report in behalf of 
the Missouri Chapters of the American Institute of 
Banking. 


The topics of the addresses delivered at the con- 
vention were of a diversified character and included 
the following: “The Work of the American Bankers 
Association,” Hon. William Livingstone of Detroit, 
President; “The Protection of Banks,” William J. 
Burns, President William J. Burns National De- 
tective Agency, New York City; “The Banker’s Policy 
Toward the Farmer,” Hon. Samuel M. Jordan, mana- 
ger Pettis County Bureau of Agriculture, Sedalia; 
“The Reason Why,” Jas. E. Smith, President Equi- 
table Surety Company, St. Louis; “Pursuit of Hap- 
piness,” Hon. J. Adam Bede, Pine City Minnesota; 
“The Proposed National Reserve Association,” Hon. 
Robert W. Bonynge, Denver, Colo.; “Common Sense, 
the Law and the Banker,” William McC. Martin, 
assistant trust officer Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

The entertainment features included a grand 
ball, smoker and vaudeville, a tea for the visiting 
ladies at the home of Mrs. A. H. Waite, trolley rides, 
a visit to Electric Park, and other social functions. 
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The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, R. R. Calkins, vice-president 
German-American National Bank, St. Joseph; Vice- 
President, J. B. Jennings, vice-president Mechanics 
Savings Bank, Moberly; Secretary, W. F. Keyser, 
Sedalia (re-elected); Treasurer, R. S. Hawes, vice- 
president Third National Bank, St. Louis. 

The following nominations were made for office 
in the American Bankers Association: J. S. Calfee, 
cashier Mechanics-American National Bank, St. 
Louis, for member of the Executive Council; A. D. 
Buckner, cashier Paris National Bank, Paris, was 
also tentatively nominated for membership on the 
Council, provided the Missouri membership in the 
National Association reaches the required figure be- 
tween now and the convention at Detroit. 


MISSISSIPPI: 


N May 21-23 the Mississippi Bankers’ Association 
convened at Gulfport on the occasion of its 
twenty-fourth annual convention. There was 

a large attendance of delegates and friends who were 
welcomed to the city on behalf of the local bankers 
and citizens by George P. Hewes, cashier of the State 
Bank of Gulfport. In the absence of J. T. Thomas, 
B. W. Griffith, vice-president City Savings & Trust 
Co., Vicksburg, made the response. 

President C. H. Williams, president of the Bank 
of Yazoo City, in his annual address gave a very in- 
teresting history of the doings of the Association 
during the year. He also spoke on the relations of 
the banks to the people; that co-operation of the 
manufacturer, the merchant and the farmer with the 
banker, was an important factor in the prosperity of 
the state and nation 

Ex-Senator H. D. Money made an address on the 
“Monetary System,” outlining many phases neces- 
sary for a good banking system, and the establishing 
of public credit for the people of the United States. 

C. A. Cobb, of the Department of Agriculture, 
who has charge of the work of the Boys’ Corn Clubs 
in the state, gave a very interesting talk on their 
work; there are 5,500 boys engaged in this particular 
field of agriculture, and the average yield per acre 
in 1911 was 19.5 bushels per acre, whereas the aver- 
age yield per acre in 1902 was 14.5 bushels. Through 
the activity of the clubs it was increased to 20.5 
bushels per acre in 1910, 1911 being an off year. The 
increase of forty-nine million bushels for the two 
years were valued at $24,500,000. The National Corn 
Club show is.to be held in Columbia, S. C., next year, 
and Mr. Cobb asked the bankers’ co-operation in ar- 
ranging for the sending of boys from Mississippi to 
this show. The expense for each boy will be about. 
$100. 

Resolutions were adopted whereby the bankers 
will send one boy from each Congressional district to 
this show and to Washington, offering the trip as a 
prize for the best production of corn. 

The officers and committees made their annual 
reports, from which it was evident the Association 
had been active in various lines of work. Secretary- 
Treasurer R. Griffith, cashier City Savings & Trust 
Company, Vicksburg, made his report covering the 
routine work of his office and the general work of 
the Association. 
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The visitors were royally entertained by the citi- 
zens of Gulfport in many different ways, which added 
very materially to their pleasure. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, Dr. O. B. Quin, vice-president and 
manager First National Bank, McComb; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. F. Flournoy, Jr., cashier First National Bank, 
Canton; Secretary-Treasurer, R. Griffith, vice-presi- 
dent First National Bank, Vicksburg (re-elected). 


KANSAS: 


VER nine hundred bankers of the State of Kan- 
sas, including: their friends, congregated at 
Topeka May 23rd and 24th, to celebrate the 

silver anniversary of the Kansas Bankers Associa- 
tion, in conjunction with its twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention, 

President John R. Lindburg, president of the 
First National Bank, Pittsburgh, called the convention 
to order in Representative Hall at 10 o’clock Thurs- 
day morning, May 23rd. Attorney-General John S. 
Dawson made an address of welcome to which J. P. 
Moore, president of the First: National Bank, Holton, 
responded. 

President Lindburg in his annual address gave a 
resume of the banking conditions’ in Kansas, the 
work of the Association and the good results accom- 
plished in the advancement of the banking interests 
and general welfare of the state. 

The report of Secretary W. W. Bowman of To- 
peka, covered the work of the Association and the 
operations’ of its several departments: during the 
year ending April 30th, 1912, and embodied the follow- 
ing interesting facts: The membership at the date of 
this report, April 30th, 1912 is 1060, being math- 
ematically a net increase of 126 members during the 
year over and above losses, all due to consolidations, 
liquidations and lapses. Thirty-nine counties in the 
state are solid in membership, and thirty-two coun- 
ties lack only one member each of being unanimous. 
No bank is reported a member, or in any way carried 
as a member except those who have paid their dues 
in advance for the current year; the membership fee 
therefore has actually been paid by every one of the 
1060 members reported. The insurance department, 
the protective features, the monthly publication, the 
group system, and all the other departments, have 
kept abreast in the general growth of the associa- 
tion. 


The reports of the various committees were sub- 
mitted and approved. 


The following is a list of the speakers and their 
subjects: William Livingstone, President American 
Bankers Association, “Banks as Factors in the De- 
velopment of a State”; Prof. J. Laurence Loughlin of 
the University of Chicago, “Monetary Reform”; Com- 
missioner of Banking J. N., Dolley, “Departmental 
Regulations”; William J. Burns, President William J. 
Burns National Detective Agency, New York City, 
“Modern Protection for Banks”; George W. Martin, 
Secretary of the State Historical Society, Topeka, “A 
Chapter From the Archives’; Professor W. E. Higgins 
of the Kansas University, “The Administration of 
Justice”; B. F. Harris, President Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation, “The Banker and His Relation to the Pub- 
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lic Welfare”; J. K. Codding, Warden of the Kansas 
State Prison, “After Taking”; Judge C. EB. Lobdell of 
Great Bend, “Legal Questions.” Ex-Governor, W, J. 
Bailey of Atchison, opened a general discussion on 
several legislative topics. Mr. Edward W. Thompson 
of Topeka, gave an interesting recitation in French- 
Canadian patois. 

’ The Building and Loan Section of the Association 
held a meeting in the Supreme Court room and trans- 
acted business pertaining to the work of the Section. 

Following the usual custom of the Kansas con- 
ventions the ladies held a meeting at the home of 
Mrs. C. W. Snyder, Mrs. M. H. Malott of Abilene, pre- 
siding. Mrs. J. R. Mulvane of Topeka, extended a 
greeting to the ladies, and papers were read by Mes- 
dames W, R. Stubbs of Topeka, W. J. Bailey of Atch- 
ison, Thad C. Carver of Pratt, J. E. Smith of Con- 
cordia and J. K. Codding of Lansing. The Misses 
Kouns rendered vocal solos and duets, Miss Myrtle 
Radcliffe and Miss Nelle Kouns being the accompan- 
ists. 

The entertainment features included a theatre 
party at the Grand Opera House, a reception at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Crosby, luncheons, auto- 
mobile rides, and many other social functions. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, M. H. Malott, President Citizens’ 
Bank, Abilene; Vice-President, W. J. Bailey, Vice- 
President Exchange National Bank, Atchison; Secre- 
tary, W. W. Bowman, Topeka (re-elected); Treasurer, 
A. D. Jellison, President Wilson State Bank, Wilson. 

The following nominations were made for office 
in the American Bankers Association: Elmer E. 
Ames, Vice-President Central National Bank, Topeka, 
for Member of the Executive Council; C. N. Prouty, 
Cashier Exchange State Bank, Kansas City, for Vice- 
President from Kansas; W. J. Bailey, Vice-President 
Exchange National Bank, Atchison, for Member of 
the Nominating Committee. 


CALIFORNIA: 


HE eighteenth annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association was held at the 
Hotel Virginia, Long Beach, May 23-25. The 

wives and friends of many of the delegates attended 
the business sessions, and manifested great interest 
in the proceedings, especially in the addresses and 
discussions. 

The invocation was pronounced by the Rev. F. M. 
Rogers of Long Beach; following which, P. E. Hatch, 
President of the National Bank of Long Beach, wel- 
comed the visitors, to which Warren R. Porter, presi- 
dent of the Pajaro Valley Bank of Watsonville, re- 
sponded. 5 

Stoddard Jess, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, the retiring president of 
the Association, in his annual address said that the 
object for which the Association was organized twen- 
ty-one years ago had, in a large measure, been at- 
tained; its influence was far-reaching in promoting 
not only the interests of its members, but the entire 
business interests of the state; the development of 
California since the formation of the Association was 
phenomenal, and the expansion of the banking busi- 
ness had kept pace with its growth. He advocated 
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the expansion of agricultural development and edu- 
cation, and greater liberality in appropriations for the 
carrying on of the work systematically and experi- 
mentally, not only in the universities, but more par- 
ticularly in the grammar and high schools. 

Mr. Jess suggested that if the “Group System” 
were adopted, it would be advisable to secure in con- 
nection with it the advantages of the previously pro- 
posed California State Clearing House Association. 

The convention at a later session authorized the 
Executive Council to arrange for the creation of the 
group system of banks in the state. 

The reports of the officers and committees were 
submitted and adopted. The report of Secretary 
Frederick H. Colburn of San Francisco, showed that 
forty-six new members were added to the roll since 
the last convention, making the total membership 568. 
Mr. Colburn also reported very fully on the work of 
the protective features of the Association; 100 crim- 
inal cases were submitted to the committee since 
June, 1911; 110 banks were defrauded, the total losses 
aggregating $18,258, but of that amount $11,400 was 
recovered, or is now in process of recovery. 

Treasurer J. N. O’Brien of San Francisco re- 
ported on the finances of the Association. 


“The Deposits of Public Money in Banks” was 
the subject of an address by H. S. McKee, president 
First National Bank, Long Beach; “Clearing House 
Examination of Banks” was the topic of an address 
by John W. Wilson, examiner for the Los Angeles 
Clearing House; Wm. H. Doyle, president of the Ari- 
zona Bankers’ Association, told of the “Value of State 
Associations to Bankers’; E. S. Wangenheim talked 
on “The Relation Between the Banker and the Pro- 
moter’; D. E. McKinlay, Surveyor of Customs at San 
Francisco, reviewed the work of the building of the 
Panama Canal; W. E. Bentz spoke on the “Postal 
Savings System”; Frank C. Mortimer read a paper 
on the “School Savings System”; R. M. Welch, former 
secretary of the California Bankers’ Association, read 
a@ paper on “crossed” checks used in England, and 
proposed a comprehensive plan for general use of 
checks made payable to bearer; Prof. E. J. Wickson, 
of the College of Agriculture University of California, 
Berkeley, discussed the question of “Agricultural De- 
velopment and Education.” Interesting addresses 
were also made by many of the local bankers. 


The convention adopted a resolution instructing 
its Legislative Committee to co-operate with the 
Legislative Committee of the California Building 
Loan League, and all civic bodies interested in pro- 
eéressive and protective legislation, to secure the pas- 
sage of an adequate law for the examination and 
control of stock-selling corporations. 


The following officers were elected: President, A. 
E. Edwards, cashier First National Bank, Pasadena; 
Vice-President, L. P. Behrens, cashier First National 
Bank, Redwood; Secretary, F. H. Colburn, San Fran- 
cisco (re-elected); Treasurer, George N. O’Brien, vice- 
president American National Bank (re-elected). 


Cc. W. Bush, president of the Bank of Yolo, Wood- 
land, was nominated for vice-president from Cali- 
fornia of the American Bankers’ Association, and 
W. D. Longyear, cashier and secretary Security Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, for member of the Nominat- 
ing Committee. 
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An interesting feature of the convention was the 
presentation of a silver loving-cup, and the past 
president’s button to Stoddard Jess, the retiring presi- 
dent. 

The entertainment afforded the guests, included 
excursions by boat and automobiles, a Spanish bar- 
becue at Rancho Los Cerritos, receptions, luncheons, 
teas, etc. 


GEORGIA: 


HE Georgia Bankers’ Association held their 
twenty-first annual convention at the Conti- 
nental Hotel, Atlantic Beach, May 24-25. 

In addition to the usual formal address of wel- 
come, the local banks of the State of Florida through 
the press and printed pamphlets, extended a cordial 
welcome to the visitors. 

The Rev. Dr. Lincoln Hulley, president of Stet- 
son University, De Land, pronounced the invocation. 
President R. F. Maddox, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can National Bank, Atlanta, made his annual ad- 
dress, in which he covered the good results of the 
work accomplished by the Association during the 
past year, and spoke on many phases of the banking 
conditions of today, and prophesied continued pros- 
perity. The officers and committees made their re- 
ports along their respective lines. 

The report of Secretary L. P. Hillyer, vice-presi- 
dent American National Bank, Macon, was very grati- 
fying to the delegates, showing as it did the rapid 
progress made by the Association in increased mem- 
bership, and the good results accomplished by the 
Association. The report of Treasurer E. C. Smith, 
cashier Griffin Banking Co., Griffin, showed the 
finances of the Association to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. The report of the chairman of the Executive 
Council, George H. Smith, cashier of the Brunswick 
Bank & Trust Co., Brunswick, gave a synopsis of the 
proceedings of their meetings. Joseph A. McCord, 
vice-president of the Third National Bank, Atlanta, 
and chairman of the Legislative Committee, covered 
the work of his committee, and the results of their ef- 
forts in the preliminary work attending the “Passage 
of New Banking Law for the State of Georgia.” 

The program embodied the following list of 
speakers: Hon. Lee McClung, treasurer of the United 
States, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Bradford Knapp, of 
the United States government bureau of plant in- 
dustry; W. H. Searcy, cashier the Citizens Bank, 
Cairo, spoke on the question “Should Country Bank- 
ers’ Charge Their Customers Exchange?” A. B. Mo- 
bley, cashier Farmers Bank, Monroe, talked on “The 
Conservation of Our Money Power”; J. N. King, 
president Bank of Rochelle, Rochelle, spoke on “Sin- 
gle Name Unsecured Paper”; John T. Duncan, presi- 
dent Citizens Bank, Cairo, took for his theme “Finan- 
cing the Farmer.” 


The principal social feature of the convention was 
an elaborate banquet on the evening of the first day. 
Other features included automobiling along the beach, 
boat rides, surf bathing, etc. 

The Association elected the following officers: 
President, B. W. Hunt, vice-president Middle Georgia 
Bank, Eatonton; Vice-Presidents, L. P. Hillyer, vice- 
president American National Bank, Macon; lL. G. 
Council, president Planters Bank, Americus; H. W- 
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Stubbs, cashier Bank of Quitman, Quitman; J. T. 
Duncan, president Douglasville Banking Co., and H. P. 
Hunter, cashier First National Bank, Elberton; Sec- 
retary, Haynes McFadden, secretary ‘Southern 
Banker,” Atlanta; Treasurer, E. C. Smith, cashier 
Griffin Banking, Griffin. 


ARKANSAS: 


HE Arkansas Bankers’ Association held its twen- 

t ty-second annual convention at Little Rock, 

May 28-29. President J. M. Barker, cashier 
Bank of Atkins, called the convention to order at the 
Hotel Marion. John W. Blackwood of Little Rock 
welcomed the visitors, and H. D. Palmer, cashier Lin- 
coln County Bank, Star City, responded. 

Mr. Barker in his annual address said, that the 
relation of a bank and banker to the people in gen- 
eral cannot be too well understood, since the better 
this understanding, the better will be the condition of 
the people as well as the banking business. Every 
man who contributes to this end deserves to be re- 
garded as a patriotic citizen. 

In speaking of the agricultural industry of the 
state he said, that the past year had been a prosper- 
ous one, the farms and fields having yielded abund- 
antly; there had been a ready market for all of the 
farm products, as well as those of industrial estab- 
lishments. 

Mr. Barker favored bank supervision in the state 
and urged the Association to do what it could to 
bring it about. He also touched on the questions of 
bills of lading, postal savings banks and other live 
measures. He recommended that as far as practicable 
the Association use its influence toward the recla- 
mation of the public lands of the state, the building 
of better roads, the further development of agricul- 
tural and other interests, and especially the education 
of the people along practical business lines. 

The Association made very satisfactory progress 
in all lines of its work, as shown by the report of 
Secretary Robert E. Wait, president of the Citizens 
Investment & Security Company, Little Rock, and the 
reports of the other officers and committees. 

The speakers included Sol. Wexler, vice-president 
Whitney-Central National Bank, New Orleans, his 
subject being “The Bill of Lading as Bankable Se- 
curity”; J. Howard Ardrey, cashier City National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas, on the question as to whether 
the trouble is with our currency or with our credits; 
Judge E. L. Boyce, of Newport, discussed the subject 
of married women’s rights in the matter of making 
contracts, and John F. Sims, of Texarkana, advocated 
the amendment of the state depository law. Hon. 
Clay E. Sloan, State Commissioner of Agriculture, took 
for his theme “How Banks Can Help the Farmers.” 

The principal feature of the entertainment was 
the annual banquet of the Association tendered by the 
Little Rock Clearing House on Tuesday evening in 
the banquet hall of the hotel, the presence of the 
ladies adding to the enjoyment of the occasion. A 
smoker was given at the Hotel Marion on Wednesday, 
at which informal addresses were made upon banking 
and other topics. Automobiles were provided for the 
ladies to enable them to visit the country club and 
other points of interest in the vicinity. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year will be 
published in the July Journal. 


TENNESSEE: 

HE Tennessee Bankers’ Association held its 

T twenty-second annual convention at Knoxville, 

May 29-30. President Wesley Drane, President 
of the First National Bank, Clarksville, called the con- 
vention to order, and Samuel E. Hill, representing the 
mayor of Knoxville, delivered an address of welcome; 
H. T. Ault, president of the Knoxville Clearing House, 
also welcomed the visitors, Frank K. Houston, as- 
sistant cashier First National Bank, Nashville, re- 
sponding to same, 

President Drane in his annual address made some 
pointed observations on matters pertaining to the 
general welfare of the state and its future develop- 
ment, in which, he said, the bankers play no mean 
part in building it up. He urged them to work as a 
unit in all matters which would be for the best in- 
terests of the state, and to consider well questions of 
vital importance to the advancement of the banking 
and commercial business, and secure the enactment 
of good laws; as bankers represent every form of cap- 
ital and industry of the state, their judgment is there- 
fore necessary. 

The report of Secretary F. M. Mayfield, of Nash- 
ville, showed that 150 members had enrolled during 
the year, which brings the Tennessee membership in 
the American Bankers’ Association up to 300, thereby 
entitling that state to an additional member on the 
Executive Council of the National Association. The 
reports of the committees were submitted and much 
satisfaction expressed at the progress made during 
the year. 

The Hon. L. P. Padgett, member of the National 
Monetary Commission, talked on the- National Re- 
serve Association plan, and B. F. Harris, president 
of the Illinois Bankers’ Association, spoke on “The 
Banker and His Relation to the Public Welfare.” Dis- 
cussions were held covering different measures per- 
taining to the banking and financial world. 

On Tuesday afternoon the State Banking Sec- 
tion held a meeting, L. T. Ward, cashier of the Bank 
of Collierville, being president, and J. P. Wood, cashier 
Bank of Woodbury, secretary. Commissioner of Bank- 
ing J. N. Dolley of Kansas made an address on the 
“Blue-Sky” law, and W. A. Sadd, president of the 
Chattanooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, talked on 
legislative conditions in the state. 

The officers of the Association elected for the en- 
suing year are as follows: President, J. N. Fisher, 
president City National Bank, Morristown; Vice- 
Presidents, J. L. Thomason, cashier Bank of McKen- 
zie; Newt. Cannon, Jr., cashier Harpeth National 
Bank, Franklin, and J. W. Willis, president First 
National Bank, Greenville; Treasurer, S. P. Witt, 
cashier People’s Bank, Le Noir City; Secretary, F. M. 
Mayfield, Nashville (re-elected), chairman Executive 
Council, Fred. Collins, cashier Milan Banking Co., 
Milan. 

The following nominations were made for office 
in the American Bankers’ Association: Dwight M. 
Armstrong, cashier Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Memphis, and J. L. Hutton, president Phoenix 
National Bank, Columbia, for members of the Execu- 
tive Council; I. B. Tigrett, cashier Union Bank and 
Trust Company, Jackson, for Vice-President from 
Tennessee; Joseph P. Gaut, president Holston Na- 
tional Bank, Knoxville, for member of the Nominating 
Committee. 
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Montana Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Great Falls, Mont., May 31, 1912. 
BULLETIN NO. 130. 

Look out for bogus checks which are being drawn 
on the Scandinavian American State Bank of Mis- 
soula, signed Wickman-Braun Company, by J. H. 
Braun, treasurer. 

The party issuing same in some way obtained a 
supply of blank checks and had the name of the com- 
pany, etc., printed thereon. Checks are on yellow pa- 
aod Name of company in left lower corner in red 
nk, 

A number of these checks were cashed at Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, and within the last week one was nego- 
tiated at a hotel at Grand Forks, N. Dak. Be on the 
lookout, as party may be headed this way. No descrip- 
tion of party has been obtained. 

Members are requested to notify this office by 
wire should any of these checks appear. 


North Dakota Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Fargo, N. D., May 1, 1912. 
BULLETIN NO. 135. 
The following have been lost or stolen: Draft No. 
9036, drawn by the Hope National Bank on the First 
National Bank of Fargo, $31.37; Certificate of De- 
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posit No. 258, issued by the Beach State Bank for 
$15; Cashier’s Check No. 478, issued by the Beach 
State Bank for $23. 

One of our members is trying to locate a man 
named C. L. Murphy. Murphy is quite tall and slim, 
with reddish hair and mustache; is about fifty years 
old and married. While in North Dakota he operated 
a machine for well drilling, but left for parts un- 
known about May 5, 1911. Any information regard- 
ing this man will be received at the Secretary’s of- 
fice and promptly forwarded to the member in- 
terested. 


Montana Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Great Falls, Mont., May 15, 1912. 
BULLETIN NO. 129. 

Look out for forger operating under name of C. E. 
Akey. Last reported in Whitehall and vicinity. 
Forges signatures of local parties on local banks. 
Described as follows: Name, C. E. Akey or E. Akey; 
height, about 5 ft. 8—9 in.; weight, about 170 lbs.; 
broad, square shoulder.; age, about 35 years; eyes, 
dark blue; hair, dark or black mixed with gray; parts 
hair rather far out on right side; smooth shaven 
(when at Whitehall had red’stubble about one-half 
inch long on face); wore blue shirt with soft collar 
and blue suit; claims to have been discharged from 
the U. S. Marine Service at Seattle some time ago. 
Notify Whitehall State Bank, County Attorney at 
Boulder, or this office, if apprehended. 


A. B. A. MORTUARY RECORD REPORTED DURING MAY. 


Baldwin, Albert—Formerly President New Orleans National Bank, New Orleans, La. 
Barnes, John R.—Cashier Mahaska County State Bank, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Bates, James W.—Director National Marine Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

Binford, John H.—President Capital State Bank, Greenfield, Ind. 

Bruton, W. G.—Formerly Cashier Lauderdale Bank & Trust Co., Ripley, Tenn. 
Bryden, Adam A.—President Miners’ Savings Bank, Pittston, Pa. 

Buck, Peter E.—President Citizens National Bank, Ashland, Pa. 

Childs, Wm. C.—President Bank of Columbia, Columbia, S. C. 

Clark, Charles—Director Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Compton, James Robinson—Cashier Niagara County National Bank, Lockport, N. Y. 
Cunningham, James P.—Director City National Bank, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Donlon, James A.—President First National Bank, Oxnard, Cal. 

Dougias, W. D.—Director First National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Edmunds, Wm.—Formerly Cashier Citizens National Bank, Louisville, Ky. 

Ford, Walter—President Galena National Bank, Galena, III. 

Friend, Jacob E.—Director National Exchange Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Harmon, M. S.—Cashier Lumbermen’s National Bank, Menominee, Mich. 

Hendee, Abner—Director The Yale National Bank of New Haven, New Haven, Conn. 
Hughes, John R.—President Potter County Bank, Gettysburg, S. D. 

Hulbert, Henry C—Senior V.-P. Importers & Traders National Bank, New York. 
Karste, Frederick—President German Bank, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Kemming, Christ J.—Asst. Cashier Crawford County State Bank, Denison, Iowa. 
Kilmer, Jonas M.—President The Peoples Bank, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Manrara, Edward—vVice-President Exchange National Bank, Tampa, Fla. 

Marble, John M. C.—President National Bank of California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mayhew, Sidney J.—President Huntsville Bank & Trust Co., Huntsville, Ala. 
McClure, David—Trustee West Side Savings Bank, New York City. 

Newell, A. W.—President Fourth National Bank, Boston, Mass, 


Peck, Thomas B.—President Port Chester Savings Bank, Port Chester, 


Raht, Julius D.—President First National Bank, Tullahoma, Tenn, 
Rawle, James—Director Central National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rutherford, C. G.—President Bank of Gilby, Gilby, N. D. 

Shanks, S. H.—President Lincoln County National Bank, Stanford, Ky. 
Smith, A. T.—President First State Bank, Middleboro, Ky. 

Spurr, E. W.—President National Iron Bank, Falls Village, Conn. 
Staub, John—President Bank of Thompson, Thompson, N. D. 

Temple, Harry V.—President First National Bank, Lexington, Neb. 
Wright, Ammi W.—President First State Bank, Alma, Mich. 
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DEVOTED TO THE SCIENCE OF BANKING AND FINANCE 


JUNE, 1912. 


FRED. E. FARNSWORTH, PustisHer, 


General ‘Secretary American Bankers Association. 


W. W. WAINE, 


BANKING AND CURRENCY LEGISLATION, 


HILE the bill of the National Monetary Com- 
mission known as the “National Reserve As- 
sociation Plan,” is now before Congress, there 

seems to be little hope of activity by Congress in 
the direction of banking and currency legislation until 
after election. 

Banking and currency legislation can in no sense 
be considered from a political standpoint and should 
not be so treated by the great political parties; at 
the same time, with the extensive campaign which 
the several presidential candidates have conducted 
during recent weeks, and with the Republican Con- 
vention this month at Chicago, and the Democratic 
Convention following that at Baltimore in July, Con- 
gress will doubtless adjourn without giving consider- 
ation through its committees to the bill now before 
them. The two great parties will unquestionably ex- 
press themselves on this subject with a pronounced 
plank in their platform, the nature of which no one 
at this time can be conversant. 

Probably there has not been an economic question 
before the American people which has commanded 
equal interest with the banking and currency question, 
unless it be the tariff. An educational campaign has 
been waged for several months. The various State 
Bankers Associations which have held conventions 
since the New Orleans Convention have had noted 
speakers make addresses on this highly important sub- 
ject. The group-meetings of several State Associa- 
tions have brought up the subject for discussion. 
Where bankers and business men have had an oppor- 
tunity ‘of listening to arguments advanced, they have 
done so and discussed them; and if there had been 
doubt in their minds regarding the feasibility or ad- 
visability of advancing currency ‘legislation, they are 
now convinced of its necessity. 

This educational work will continue throughout 
the summer and fall by bankers’ organizations and 
the National Citizens’ League, which latter has been 
very effective in its ‘field among business and com- 
mercial organizations. So that when Congress meets 
in December next, the country will be better prepared 
for considering this subject from an independent 
point of view than ever before, and much headway 
can doubtless be made with the next Congress in 
bringing out these important measures. 


THOMAS B. PATON, Enprrtor, 


General Counsel American Bankers Association. 
Associate Epitor. 


A LIVE TOPIC. 

HE growth of the movement in agricultural and 
financial development and education is really 
phenomenal, Less than two years ago this 

important movement was inaugurated in one or two 
of the northwestern states, committees having been 
appointed by State Bankers Associations. The pro- 
posal so appealed to the bankers of that territory, 
and their belief in the great good which could be ac- 
complished for agricultural communities was such 
that it received from the outset most enthusiastic 
support. 

The movement continued westward and then came 
down to the middle western states, making rapid in- 
roads into the state of Illinois; so that this year’s ad- 
ministration in the Illinois State Bankers Associa- 
tion has made it the leading feature of its work. 

The American Bankers Association at the New 
Orleans Convention appointed a strong committee 
representing various sections of the country, partic- 
ularly agricultural districts. Every man on the 
committee is an enthusiast, and two members thereof 
are now in Europe studying the subject of farm finan- 
cing, and paying their own expenses. 

The movement is contagious. Even the conser- 
vative State of New York has appointed a committee 
with an able chairman to investigate and become ac- 
tive at once. The South has taken it up, as well as 
the far West; so that the movement bids fair to sweep 
the country. 

The publicity given by this activity has resulted 
in interesting students of economics, colleges and uni- 
versities; and the government at Washington, through 
bills introduced into the Senate and House, has been 
asked to make appropriations to further the interests 
of the agricultural sections of the United States. 

Some people have been asking why banks and 
bankers are so much interested in agricultural mat- 
ters. There can be only one reply: that the business 
of banking and all of the industrial and agricultural 
pursuits of the nation are so closely interwoven, or, 
in different language, the vast interests of the nation 
depend on the nation’s finances and the finances of 
the nation depend on its increasingly active and varied 
development. 
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THOMAS B. PATON :- 


‘BILLS OF LADING. 


Following is the report submitted by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce to the Senate 
on May 10th, of Senate Bill No. 957, relating to Bills 
of Lading, as amended by the Committee, 


BILLS OF LADING. 
May 10, 1912.—Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Clapp, from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, submitted the following 
REPORT. 
{To accompany S. 957.] 

The Committee on Interstate Commerce, to whom 
Senate bill 957 was referred, having examined the 
game, make the following recommendation: 

That all after the enacting clause be stricken out 
and the following inserted in lieu thereof: 


Section 1. The words “bill of lading” when 
used in this act shall apply to a bill of lading 
for the transportation from a place in any State, 
Territory, possession or District of the United 
States to any other State, Territory, possession, 
or District of the United States, and from any 
place in any State, Territory, possession, or Dis- 
trict of the United States to any foreign country. 

, Sec, 2. That every carrier which by itself or 

its agent or servant, authorized to issue bills of 
lading, shall issue a bill of lading before the prop- 
erty described therein shall have been actually 
received and at the time under the actual con- 
trol of such carrier to be transported, or who shall 
issue a second or duplicate bill of lading for the 
same property, in whole or in part, for which a 
former bill of lading has been issued and remains 
outstanding and uncanceled, without prominently 
marking across the face of the same the word 
“duplicate,” shall be estopped as against the 
consignee, and every other person who shall ac- 
quire, by written assignment, transfer, or indorse- 
ment thereon, any such bill of lading in good 
faith and for value, to deny receipt of the prop- 
erty as described therein, or to assert that a 
former bill of lading has been issued and remains 
outstanding and uncanceled against the same 
property, as the case may be: Provided, That 
where a bill of lading is issued for property 
billed “shipper’s load and count,” indicating that 
the goods were loaded by the shipper and the 
- description of them made by him, if the goods 
were so loaded voluntarily by the shipper only 
and the description made by the shipper only 
and the carrier or its agent had no knowledge 
of such count or description, this act shall not 
apply. 

Sec. 3. That any carrier who shall deliver 
the property described in a bill of lading, drawn 
to a consignee or order, without requiring sur- 
render and making cancellation of such bill, or 
in case of partial delivery, indorsing thereon a 
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statement of the property deiivered, shall be es-- 
topped as against all and every person or per- 
sons who have acquired or who hereafter shall 
acquire, in good faith and for value, any such 
bill of lading, from asserting that the property 
described therein has been delivered, or partially 
delivered; and such carrier shall be liable to 
every such person for the damages which he may 
have sustained because of reliance upon such bill, 

Sec. 4. That no carrier shall be liable under 
the provision of this act where the property is. 
replevined, or removed from the possession of 
the carrier by other legal process, or has been. 
lawfully sold to satisfy the carrier’s lien, or in case 
of sale or disposition of perishable, hazardous, or 
unclaimed goods, in accordance with law or the 
terms of the bill of lading. 

Sec. 5. That any alteration in a bill of lading 
after its issue and without authority from the 
carrier issuing the same, either in writing or note- 
on the bill of lading, shall be void, but such bill. 
of lading shall be enforceable according to its. 
original tenor. 


It is not considered necessary to make an elab- 
orate report on this bill. For several years complaints. 
have been numerous, and growing more so, based 
upon the fact that the agents of railroad companies: 
would issue bills of lading when the company had not,. 
in fact, received the goods. These bills of lading, 
attached to drafts, would ofttimes be used as a basis: 
of credit, and their use in this manner forms a very 
large factor in our commercial transactions. In fact,. 
some of the greater products could hardly be handled’ 
without the use of the bill of lading. The Supreme 
Court of the United States in Friedlander v. Texas: 
& Pacific Railroad (130 U. S., 416) held that the: 
carrier was not liable for the act of the agent in 
issuing the bill of lading where the carrier had not,. 
in fact, received the goods. 

Considerable testimony was taken upon this sub- 
ject, which will be found in Senate Document No. 
650, present session. 

Two bills were pending before the committee, one- 
being the one herewith reported, designed to simply 
establish a rule of evidence making the carrier liable- 
for the recitals in the bill when issued by an agent 
authorized to issue a bill of lading, the other covering 
that point and also relating to the obligations and 
rights of the transferers and transferees of bills of 
lading. 

While several members of the committee, in- 
cluding the member making this report, favor the 
latter plan, yet it was felt that it might be better 
at this time and be more likely to result in present 
remedial legislation to report the bill dealing only’ 
with the rule of evidence, and therefore the com- 
mittee has directed the chairman to report S. 957,. 
with certain amendments set forth in the report. 


There was pending before the Committee, in ad- 
dition to S. 957, the Pomerene bill, which is the- 
Uniform Bill of Lading Act as passed in nine states 
and it will be seen by the report that some of the- 
members of the Committee favored the latter bill’ 
but reported the shorter bill (S. 957) with amend- 
ments as being “more likely to result in present: 
remedial legislation.” 
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A number of shippers’ -organizations have been 
urgently advocating the Pomerene bill as better suit- 
ing their needs and the position of the Committee on 
Bills of Lading of this Association has been that 
they favor remedial legislation on bills of lading 
and would prefer the Pomerene bill if it can be 
passed but if that should prove impracticable the 
bankers are satisfied with the measure reported by 
the Senate Committee. The bill as reported, it is 
seen, covers the two main points vital to the se- 
curity of bankers, namely, responsibility of the car- 
rier for the act of his agent in issuing bills of lading 
where the goods have not in fact been received and 
responsibility of the carrier upon a bill of lading 
drawn to a consignee or order where the goods have 
been delivered without requiring surrender and mak- 
ing cancellation of the bill. 

The measure has been on the Senate Calendar 
but at this writing has not been reached although 
action thereon is daily expected. 

In the House, our Committee have not as yet 
been able to procure the fixing of a date for hearing 
by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce but are doing everything possible to urge the 
consideration of remedial legislation by that body. 
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OVERDRAFTS. 


The following forms used by a bank in Georgia 
in discouragement of overdrafts have been sent us 
and are published as of general interest. 


This bank has adopted a rule that in future it 
will allow no more OVERDRAFTS. 


This notice is given that customers may avoid 
having their checks returned unpaid by always hav- 
i sufficient funds to their credit to cover all checks 

rawn. 


Please give this your immediate attention. 
Very respectfully, 


Bookkeeper. 


OPINIONS BY GENERAL COUNSEL. 


Summary of Questions Received and Opinions Rendered to Members of the Association. 


INVESTIGATION OF BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES. 


Grave doubt as to jurisdiction of House of Repre- 
sentatives or power of Committee to investigate pri- 
vate affairs of state banks and trust companies— 
Question of jurisdiction considered in light of Federal 
decisions and 4th and 5th Amendments—Further ques- 
tion as to invasion of state rights—Conclusion that 
general inquiry by a Congressional Committee into 
the affairs of all banks of a state is probably beyond 
jurisdiction of House of Representatives to authorize 
and that national banks not subject to proposed in- 
vestigation in view of provision of National Bank 
Act limiting visitorial powers. 


From Kentucky.—This Trust Company is in re- 
ceipt this morning of a large number of blanks and 
a long list of questions from the House Committee, 
of which Mr. Pujo is Chairman, asking us to give 
them a list of our stockholders, a list of our borrowers 
and a great many other questions that I do not think 
Congress has anything to do with or any right to 
ask about. As far as the affairs of our company 
are subject to public investigation, I am perfectly 
willing to give all the answers that they want, but 
I do not think they have any right to ask for many 
of the things specified in the blanks. Your advice 
will be appreciated. 


From West Virginia.—This bank received a re- 
quest of the Committee on Banking & Currency of the 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., enclos- 
ing a number of blanks for statements to which 
we do not particularly object; only one, that is of 
the officers, directors, and stockholders, their stock- 
holdings and loans, giving the amount of their loans, 
description of securities held, etc.; also giving the 
dates and amounts of paper indorsed by them for 


others. This we look upon as prying into private af- 
fairs. We do not think we should be required to give 
this part of their request, as it is prying into our 
customers’ private business. If you can give us some 
information as to whether we should or can be com- 
pelled to give this request of the Committee, we will 
be under obligations to you, and will greatly appre- 
ciate anything you may say regarding it. 


From Ohio.—Kindly inform us whether a national 
bank can be compelled to give the information called 
for in blanks sent out by Mr. Pujo. 


I have been asked by a number of members of 
this Association in different parts of the country for 
information as to what obligation they are under to 
comply with a circular letter received from Hon. A. 
P. Pujo, Chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, House of Representatives, Washington, D. 
C., enclosing a set of blanks for the giving of de- 
tailed information as to the property owned and trans- 
actions of the bank, with the request that they sup- 
ply the statistical and general information indicated 
from the records of the bank as of April 30, 1912, and 
promptly transmit the same to the committee. 

The circular of request for information is pur- 
suant to resolutions adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, H. R. 405 and 429, and since the issuance 
of the circular a further resolution, H. R. 504, amend- 
ing H. R. 429, was adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 22, 1912. This resolution recites 
that legislation is pending to change the national 
currency and monetary system, to amend the Anti- 
trust Law, to regulate industrial corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and that legislation is 
believed to be necessary to further control the rail- 
road corporations now subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; it then recites in great detail that 
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it has been charged and there is reason to believe 
that the management of the finances of many of the 
great industrial and railroad corporations of the 
country engaged in interstate commerce is concentra- 
ting in the hands of groups of financiers in ‘New York 
and other cities, which groups have secured domin- 
ation of many leading national banks and other mon- 
eyed institutions and life insurance companies in 
such cities, the effect of which is to enable such 
groups to control the money, exchange, security and 
commodity markets, regulate interest rates, create, 
avert and compose panics, dominate the New York 
Stock . Exchange and various Clearing House Asso- 
ciations. throughout. the country and generally to 
‘wield a despotic power over the business, commerce, 
credits and finances of the country perilous to the 
public welfare. The resolution recites the advisabil- 
ity of gathering facts upon the aforesaid conditions 
as a basis for remedial and other legislative purposes 
and authorizes and directs the Banking and Currency 
Committee to make full investigation and inquiry 
into all such matters, enumerating a large number of 
particulars of inquiry. The Committee is authorized 
to sit during sessions and recesses of Congress, :to 
employ counsel and other assistants, to examine and 
compel the attendance of witnesses, to send for books 
and papers and administer oaths to witnesses. The 
Comptroller of the Currency and the Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Corporations are directed to. comply 
with all directions of the Commiittee for assistance 
and place at the service of the Committee the data 
of their respective departments. The resolution 
‘ further provides that no person shall be excused from 
giving testimony or disclosing any fact within his 
knowledge as an individual or as an officer or di- 
rector of a corporation or from producing any book, 
paper or document on the ground that such testi- 
‘mony or production would tend to incriminate him or 
for any other reason, but any person so testifying is 
’ granted immunity from prosecution with respect to 
"any matter or thing concerning which he may truth- 
fully mdke answer under oath, The Speaker of the 
Howse is given authority to sign'and the clerk to at- 
test subpoenas during the recess of Congress. 

In responding to the request of members for in- 
formation, the statements following are not to be 
taken, of course, as an expression of the views or 
policy of the American, Bankers Association which 
“has taken no action in the matter; they are simply 
| report of counsel to individual members, at their 
request, of the result of-an inquiry into the law of 
the subject which from lack of time is not as complete 
or exhaustive as he would like to make and which 
they.,,may or may not possibly find useful in deter- 
_.mining what shall be their own action in the prem- 
-ises. : 

: This inquiry into the law is confined to the ques- 
--tion of power to inquire into the private business of 
- banks and their customers and compel disclosure of 
facts and records relating to such affairs; it is not in- 
- tended to relate to the power of the committee to 
‘gompel the giving of information or testimony as to 
general financial or business conditions which do not 
involve the disclosure of private affairs of particular 
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No General Power to Inquire into Private Affairs. 


Confining this for the present state banks I 
think there is grave doubt as:to’the power or juris- 
diction of the. House of Representatives or of its 
Committee on Banking and Currency to make such 
a wholesale, general inquisition into ‘the private af- 
fairs of all banking institutions organized and oper- 
ating under state charters. No such general inquiry 
has heretofore. been attempted and if persisted in, 
final decision of the question will, of course, rest with 
the Supreme Court of the United States when an at- 
tempt is made to have punished for contempt some 
one or more officers of state banking institutions who 
may conscientiously refuse to answer certain of the 
questions or supply certain of the information de- 
sired, believing such to be their duty in the premises. 
Thus far, I understand, the Committee has not is- 
sued summonses or subpoenas, nor sought thereby to 
compel the attendance and testimony of witnesses, nor 
the production of books and papers, but has simply 
issued a circular letter of request to the banks to be 
filled out and returned. If: this be taken as a mere 
request for the voluntary giving of information, not 
compulsory upon but merely optional with the re- 
cipient, it might. be complied with as: to matters other 
than of private business of customers in the same 
spirit which prompts persons to voluntarily attend 
hearings of Committees of both Houses of Congress 
and give facts and opinions useful to such Committees 
in the framing of necessary legislation. 

But viewing the request in the light of an order 
or command for information and assuming that in 
event of non-compliance the Committee will attempt 
to exercise the authority conferred by the House of 
Representatives to compel the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses‘ and the production of books and 
papers by the issuing of summonses and subpoenas 
‘to that end, serious questions are presented as to the 
power of the Committee to enforce compliance and 
punish non-compliance with its demands. These relate 
to the jurisdiction of the House of Representatives to 
make such a general inquiry, and to the guarantees 
of protection and immunity provided by the 4th and 
5th amendments to the Federal Constitution which 
extend to corporations (see U. S, v. McHie, 194 Fed. 
894 and cases cited) and the further question is pre- 
sented as to the: power of one House of Congress to 
probe into the affairs of banking institutions created, 
regulated and examined by, and to a certain extent 
fiscal agents of, state governments. 


When the banking House of Jay Cooke & Coa., of 
Philadelphia failed, the government was a creditor 
and it was charged that the firm had been largely 
interested in a “real estate pool” which had been set- 
tled to the disadvantage and loss of creditors. In 
January 1876, the House of Representatives adopted 
a resolution for the appointment* of a special Com- 
mittee of five members “to inquire into the matter 
and history of such real estate pool and the character 
of such settlement; with the amount of property in- 
volved in which Jay Cooke & Co., were interested 
and the amount paid or to be paid in settlement, with 
power to send for persons and papers and report to 
the. House.” One Hallet Kilbourne was summoned 
before the Committee but refused to answer questions 
or produce books and papers relative to the affairs 
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of Cooke & Co., as ordered; whereupon the House 
passed a resolution adjudging Kilbourne guilty of 
contempt and a warrant was issued to the Sergeant- 
at-Arms under which Kilbourne was taken into cus- 
tody and imprisoned for 45 days in the common jail 
of the District of Columbia. Kilbourne brought an 
action against Thompson, the Sergeant-at-Arms, and 
against the Speaker of the House and the five mem- 
bers of the Committee for false imprisonment. The 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1880 (Kilbourne 
v. Thompson, 103 U.S. 168) held that the resolution 
declaring Kilbourne guilty of contempt and ordering 
his imprisonment was void and afforded no protection 
to Thompson who was liable in the action; but the 
Speaker and members of the Committee were held 
not liable on their plea that they took no part in 
the actual arrest and were protected by the provision 
of the Constitution which exempts them from liability 
for anything said or done in speech or debate. A large 
part of the opinion of the court was devoted to the 
question whether the House of Representatives had 
the power to punish for contempt except in those 
cases expressly enumerated in the Constitution (i. e., 
punishment of its own members and in impeachment 
cases); this question, however, the court found it 
unnecessary to decide although it expressed its opin- 
ion strongly against the existence of such power, but 
placed its decision on the ground that the inquiry into 
the private affairs of Jay Cooke & Co., was beyond the 
jurisdiction of the House. The court said: 

“Whether the power of punishment in either 
House by fine or imprisonment goes beyond this or 
not (cases expressly enumerated in the Constitution) 
we are sure that no person can be punished for con- 
tumacy as a witness before either House, unless his 
testimony is required in a matter into which that 
House has jurisdiction to inquire and we feel equally 
sure that neither of these bodies possesses the gen- 
eral power of making inquiry into the private affairs 
of the citizen. * * * What was the Committee 
charged to do? To inquire into the nature and history 
of the real estate pool. How indefinite! What was 
the real estate pool? Is it charged with any crime 
or offense? If so, the courts alone can punish the 
members of it. Is it charged with a fraud against 
the government? Here, again, the courts and they 
alone can afford the remedy. Was it a corporation 
whose powers Congress can repeal? There is no 
suggestion of the kind.” 


The court reached the conclusion “that the House 
of Representatives not only exceeded the limit of its 
own authority but assumed a power which can only 
properly be exercised by another branch of govern- 
ment because it was in its nature clearly judicial * 
* *, The resolution of the House of Representatives 
authorizing the investigation was an excess of the 
power conferred on that body by the Constitution; 
the Committee therefore had no lawful authority to 
require Kilbourne to testify as a witness beyond what 
he voluntarily chose to tell; the orders and reso- 
lutions of the House and the warrant of the Speaker 
under which Kilbourne was imprisoned, were, in like 
manner, void for want of jurisdiction in that body 
and his imprisonment was without lawful authority.” 


The proposition so emphatically asserted:-in Kil- 
bourne v. Thompson, supra., that neither House of 
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Congress “possesses the general power of making in- 
quiry into the private affairs of the citizen” and its 
application in denial of the power to make an inves- 
tigation into the business of Jay Cooke & Co., and of 
the real estate pool with which they were alleged to 
have been connected, has an important bearing on the 
question of the jurisdiction of the House of Represen- 
tatives through its Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to make the present general investigation into 
the affairs of state banking institutions. 


The Power to Punish for Contempt. 


Before considering this question further let us 
consider for a moment a question which naturally 
arises as to the power of the House of Representatives 
to punish a recalcitrant witness for contempt in a 
matter of inquiry which is clearly within the scope of 
its jurisdiction, for unless the House of Representa- 
tives has power to punish (or to procure punishment) 
for refusal to obey its mandate it cannot in any event 
enforce compliance. This question was first con- 
sidered in Anderson v. Dunn, 6 Wheat. 204 and after- 
wards in Kilbourne v. Thompson, supra. The conclu~< 
sion arrived at by the courts seems to be that except 
in cases enumerated in the Constitution, the Houses 
of Congress do not possess the general power of pun- 
ishing for contempt by fine and imprisonment for this 
would be depriving a person of his liberty and prop- 
erty without due process of law contrary to the pro- 
tection guaranteed by the 5th amendment. But al- 
though the Houses of Congress lack the general power 
of punishing for contempt they have the means to 
effect the same end through Courts of Justice. 

The language of the Supreme Court in 1893 in 
Interstate Commerce Commission v. Brimson, 154 U, 
S. 447 seems conclusive upon the proposition that 
neither House of Congress has power to punish gen- 
erally for contempt: “Except in the particular in- 
stances enumerated in the Constitution and con- 
sidered in Anderson v. Dunn, 6 Wheat. 204 and in 
Kilbourne v. Thompson, 103 U. S. 168, 190, of exer- 
cise by either House of Congress of its right to pun- 
ish disorderly behavior upon the part of its members 
and to compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of papers in election and impeachment 
cases and in cases that may involve the existence 
of those bodies, the power to impose fine or imprison- 
ment in order to compel the performance of a legal 
duty imposed by the United States can only be exerted 
under the law of the land by a competent judicial 
tribunal having jurisdiction in the premises.” 

But. while it would seem that neither House can 
punish generally for contempt, the way is open 
through the courts to have a witness punished who 
refuses to answer an inquiry which may lawfully be 
made. In order to compel the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses, Congress in 1857 passed an Act 
which now constitutes Sections 102 and 104 of the 
Revised Statutes. Section 102 provides that “every 
person who, having been summoned as a witness by 
authority of either House of Congress to give testi- 
mony or to produce papers upon any matter under 
inquiry before either House or any Committee of 
either House of Congress, wilfully makes default or 
who, having appeared, refuses to answer any ques- 
tion pertinent to’the question under inquiry, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine 
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of not more than $1,006 nor less than $100 and im- 
prisonment in a common jail for not less than 1 month 
nor more than 12 months.” Section 104 provides that 
“whenever a witness summoned as mentioned in 
Section 102 fails to testify and the facts are reported 
to either House, the President of the Senate or the 
Speaker of the House as the case may be, shall certify 
the fact under seal of the Senate or House to the 
District Attorney of the District of Columbia whose 
duty it shall be to bring the matter before the Grand 
Jury for their action.” By Act of January 24, 1862, 
constituting Section 103 of the Revised Statutes “no 
witness is privileged to refuse to testify to any fact, 
or to produce any paper, respecting which he shall be 
summoned by either House of Congress or by any 
Committee of either House upon the ground that his 
testimony to such fact or his production of such 
paper may tend to disgrace him or otherwise render 
him infamous.” 

Sections 102 and 104 were held constitutional 
and not in conflict with the 5th amendment in the 
case of Chapman, Petitioner, 166 U. S., 661. The 
House of Representatives had passed a tariff bill 
which was pending in the Senate with a very large 
number of proposed amendments, among which were 
certain amendments providing for duties on sugar 
differing from the provisions in the bill as it had 
been sent to the Senate, the adoption or rejection of 
which by the Senate would materially affect the mar- 
ket value of the stock of the American Sugar Refin- 
ery Company. The Senate by preamble and resolu- 
tions had appointed a special Committee with full 
power of investigation into certain charges made by 
newspapers that members of the Senate were yielding 
to corrupt influences in the consideration of such leg- 
islation. Chapman, member of a firm of stock brokers 
in New York City, dealing in sugar stock, appeared as 
a witness and was asked whether his firm had bought 
or sold what were known as sugar stocks during a 
certain period, for or in the interest directly or in- 
directly of any United States Senator. He refused 
to answer, expressly stating that his refusal was not 
on the ground that his answer would tend to incrim- 
inate him. Proceedings were taken to punish him for 
contempt under the provisions of Sections 102 and 104 
and the case eventually came before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. That court referring to 
the case of Kilbourne v. Thompson as ruling that 
there existed no general power in Congress or in 
either House to make inquiry into the private affairs 
of a citizen, distinguished the character of the inquiry 
in the Kilbourne case from the case at bar. It 
stated that in the present case specific charges had 
been publicly made against Senators as to which 
investigation was necessary and the subject matter 
as affecting the Senate was within its jurisdiction. 
The questions were not intrusions into the affairs of 
the citizen; they did not seek to ascertain any facts 
as to the conduct, methods, extent or details of the 
business of the firm in question but only whether that 
firm, confessedly engaged in buying and selling stocks, 
and the particular stock named, was employed by any 
Senator, to buy or sell for him any of that stock, 
whose market price might be affected by the Senate’s 
action. The court said it could not regard these ques- 
tions as amounting to an unreasonable search into the 
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private affairs of the witness simply because he may 
have been in some degree connected with the alleged 
transactions and as investigations of this sort are 
within the power of either of the two Houses, they 
cannot be defeated on purely sentimental grounds. 

Having decided that the subject matter was with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Senate and that the ques- 
tions were pertinent to the subject matter of the in- 
quiry, the court then held Sections 102 and 104 consti- 
tutional, saying: “The history of congressional in- 
vestigations demonstrates the difficulties under which 
the two Houses have labored respectively in compell- 
ing unwilling witnesses to disclose facts deemed es- 
sential to taking definite action and we quite agree 
with Chief Justice Alvey, delivering the opinion of 
the Court of Appeals, ‘that Congress possessed the 
constitutional power to enact a statute to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses and to compel them to make 
disclosure of evidence to enable the respective bodies 
to discharge their legitimate functions’; and that it 
was to effect this that the statute of 1857 was passed. 
It was an act necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the powers vested in Congress and in each 
House thereof.” 

We thus see that whenever a subject of inquiry 
is within the jurisdiction of a House or Committee of 
Congress and a question is asked or a book required 
to be produced which is pertinent to that inquiry, 
the Committee is not powerless to enforce obedience, 
but that the refusal is made an offense against the 
laws of the United States, namely, a misdemeanor, and 
that the courts of the District of Columbia have juris- 
diction, when the facts are certified to the District At- 
torney and brought before the Grand Jury and an 
indictment obtained, to provide punishment by fine 
or imprisonment. 

We now recur to the question whether a general 
inquiry into the affairs of state banking institutions 
such as instituted by the Pujo Committee, is within 
the jurisdiction of the House of Representatives. We 
have already seen that neither House has power to 
make general inquiry into the private affairs of the 
citizen and will next briefly notice the constitutional 
guaranties of protection. 


The Protection Afforded by the 4th and 5th Amend- 
ments. 

The 4th Amendment of the Constitution provides 
that “The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and 
no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized.” 

The 5th Amendment provides that “No person * 
* © shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty or property without due process of law * * *.” 

As already stated, corporations are within the 
protection of these amendments and while a provision 
of the House resolution based on Section 103 of the 
Revised Statutes is apparently designed to remove one 
of the barriers of the 5th Amendment, by compelling 
self-incriminating testimony coupled with a provision 
granting immunity, the 4th Amendment would seem 
to afford protection against any such general inquiry 
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into the business affairs of all state banking institu- 
tions as is now proposed. Unreasonable search for 
stolen goods was probably the original evil which 
led to protective laws in England followed by adop- 
tion in this country of the 4th Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. Take, for example, a com- 
munity in which there are 100 families and among 
which there is a thief. How unreasonable that an ad- 
ministrative officer without warrant from a court of 
justice in a proper case should invade the sanctity 
of the homes of 99 innocent persons that the thief 
with the stolen goods may be located in the hun- 
dredth. The 4th Amendment protects against this; 
and it would seem equally contrary to the spirit of 
that ainendment that any wholesale non-judicial in- 
vasion or search into the private affairs of all the 
banks of the country should be permitted to uncover 
an alleged group or groups of financiers upon the non- 
proved charge of wielding an improper influence over 
the affairs of certain institutions. The 5th Amend- 
ment protecting against self-incriminating testimony 
would, of course, afford no protection to banks whose 
affairs would disclose no crime, but it would seem that 
the 4th Amendment could be relied on as a barrier 
to the disclosure of the private affairs of the banks 
and their customers, It is, of course, impracticable to 
go into the history underlying the 4th Amendment, 
but the Supreme Court of the United States in Boyd 
v. United States, 116 U. S. 616 very clearly outlines 
the broad protection which it affords. In that case 
the Supreme Court, after referring to the elaborate 
judgment of Lord Camden in Entick v. Carrington, 
19 Howells State Trials, 1029 and stating that the 
propositions therein contained were in the minds of 
those who framed the 4th Amendment, said: 


“The principles laid down in this opinion affect 
the very essence of constitutional liberty and se- 
curity. They reach further than the concrete form 
of the case pending before the court with its adven- 
titious circumstances; they apply to all invasions on 
the part of the government and its employes of the 
sanctity of a man’s home and the privacies of life. 
It is not the breaking of his doors and the rummag- 
ing of his drawers that constitutes the essence of the 
offense; but it is the invasion of his indefeasible right 
of personal security, personal liberty and private 
property, where that right has never been forfeited 
by his conviction of some public offense—it is the in- 
vasion of this sacred right which underlies and con- 
stitutes the essence of Lord Camden’s judgment. 
Breaking into a house and opening boxes and drawers 
are circumstances of aggravation; but any forceable 
and compulsory extortion of a man’s own testimony 
or of his private papers to be used as evidence to 
convict him of crime or to forfeit his goods is within 
the condemnation of that judgment. In this regard 
the 4th and 5th Amendments run almost into each 
other.” The court held that it does not require an 
actual entry upon premises and search for and seiz- 
ure of papers to constitute an unreasonable search and 
seizure within the meaning of the 4th Amendment; 
that a compulsory production of a party’s private 
books and papers to be used against himself or his 
property in a criminal or penal proceeding, or for a 
forfeiture, is within the spirit and meaning of the 
Amendment. 
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In Interstate Commerce Commission v. Brimson, 
154 U. S. 447 .(1894) the Commission had instituted 
an investigation to ascertain whether the Illinois Steel 
Company had caused the incorporation of certain 
railroads as a device for evading the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. It had subpoenaed Wm, E. Brimson, 
President and Manager of five railroads incorporated 
in Illinois. On advice of counsel he declined to answer 
the question whether the companies of which he was 
president and manager were owned by the Illinois 
Steel Company. There was also a refusal by other 
witnesses to produce the stock books of the respective 
companies. The Commission petitioned the U. S. 
Circuit Court pursuant to the 12th Section of the 
Interstate Commerce Act which authorizes the Com- 
mission to invoke the aid of the court in requiring 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of documents, books and papers. The court 
held that Section constitutional and also held that the 
inquiry was within the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. But the court said: “We do not 
overlook those constitutional limitations .which, for 
the protection of personal rights, must necessarily 
attend all investigations conducted under the author- 
ity of Congress. Neither branch of the legislative de- 
partment, still less any administrative body estab- 
lished by Congress, possesses or can be invested with 
the general power of making inquiry into the private 
affairs of the citizen. Kilbourne v. Thompson, 103 
U. S. 168, 190. We said in Boyd v. U, S. 116 U. S., 616, 
630—and it cannot be too often repeated—that the 
principles that embody the essence of constitutional 
liberty and security forbid all invasions upon the part 
of the government and its employees of the: sanctity 
of a man’s home and the privacy of his life. As said 
by Mr. Justice Field in re Pacific Railway Commission, 
32 Fed. Rep. 241, 250 ‘Of all the rights of the citizen, 
few are of greater importance or more essential to his 
peace and happiness than the right of personal se- 
curity and that involves not merely protection of-his 
person from assault but exemption of his private books 
and papers from the inspection and scrutiny of others. 
Without the enjoyment of this right all others would 
lose their value.’ ” 

In Interstate Commerce Commission v. Baird, 194 
U. S. 25 (1903) where coal companies who had or- 
ganized a competing line to tide-water had made con- 
tracts with certain railroad companies for the purchase 
of collieries by the railroad companies which re- 
sulted in the abandonment of the proposed competing 
line and the contracts were produced for inspection 
but the witnesses refused to permit them to be given 
in evidence, the court held that the contracts were 
relevant evidence bearing upon the manner in which 
rates were fixed and their production before the Com- 
mission in an investigation properly commenced as to 
the reasonableness of coal rates should be ordered by 
the Circuit Court; that the compelling and giving of 
such testimony and the production of such contracts 
does not deprive the witness of any rights under the 
4th and 5th Amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States. The court said: “To unreasonably 
hamper the Commission by narrowing its field of in- 
quiry beyond the requirements of due protection of 
the rights of the citizen will be to seriously impair 
its usefulness and prevent a realization of the salutary 
purposes for which it was established by Congress.” 
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In Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 107 (the Cor- 
poration Tax Cases) decided by the Supreme Court 
in 1910 it was urged that the provision that returns of 
corporations shall be filed in the Office of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and constitute public 
records but be open to inspection only upon the order 
of the President under rules prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury approved by the President, had 
no legitimate connection: with the collection of the 
tax and in substance was an unlawful attempt to 
exhibit the private affairs of corporations to public 
or private inspection. But the court denied this con- 
tention saying that the taxation being within the 
legitimate powers of Congress, it is for that body 
to determine what means are appropriate and adapted 
to the purposes of making the law effectual. The 
court said: “We cannot say that this feature of the 
law does violence to the constitutional protection of 
the 4th Amendment and this is equally true of the 
5th Amendment protecting persons against compul- 
sory self-incriminating testimony. No question under 
the latter amendment properly arises in these cases 
and when: circumstances are presented which invoke 
the protection of that Amendment and raise ques- 
tions involving rights thereby secured, it will be time 
enough to decide them.” 

In State v. Simmons Hardware, 109 Mo., 118 the 
Statute of Missouri “for the punishment of pools, trusts 
and combinations” required the President, Secretary, 
Treasurer or Director of every incorporated company 
to inform under oath the Secretary of State, under 
penalty of fine, imprisonment, etc., whether the com- 
pany had violated such act. The defendant insisted 
that to demand of one of its officers an answer under 
oath to an official inquiry touching a matter which 
may form the subject of a criminal accusation against 
him, is an infringement of his rights and of its own 
as secured by the Federal Constitution as well as that 
of the State of Missouri. The Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri held the statute unconstitutional as being in 
conftict with the provision that no person shall be 
compelled to testify against himself in a criminal 
case. The constitutional provision protects the indi- 
vidual from being compelled to furnish a link to a 
chain of evidence by which his conviction of a crim- 
inal offense may be secured. 


Federal Decisions 


Do Not Support Jurisdiction to 
Make Inquiry. 

In this review of important cases having a bear- 
ing on the proposition under consideration, nothing is 
shown which gives support to the claim of jurisdiction 
of the House of Representatives, through its commit- 
tee, to make a general search into the business af- 
fairs of all the banks of the country such as proposed. 
In the Kilbourne case in 1880 the Supreme Court 
states (103 U. S. at page 182) that “the powers of 
Congress, itself, when acting through the concurrence 
of both branches are dependent solely upon the Con- 
stitution. Such as are not conferred by that instru- 
ment, either expressly or by fair implication from what 
is granted, are reserved to the states respectively, or 
to the people.” And (at page 190) the court positively 
states that “neither of these bodies possesses the gen- 
eral power of making inquiry into the private affairs 
of the citizen.” In 1894 in the Brimson case (154 
TJ. S.) the court reiterates this proposition and re- 
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ferring to its language in Boyd v. U. S. (116 U. S. at 
page 330) with reference to “the constitutional limita- 
tions which for the protection of personal rights must 
necessarily attend all investigations conducted under 
authority of Congress,” says that it cannot be too 
often repeated that “the principles that embody the 
essence of constitutional liberty and security forbid 
all invasions on the part of the government and its 
employees of the sanctity of a man’s home and the 
privacy of life’ and that these involve not merely 
protection of the person “but exemption of his pri- 
vate affairs, books and papers from inspection and 
scrutiny of others.” 


In the Kilbourne case, the attempt of a commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, pursuant to reso- 
lution, to investigate the private affairs of Jay Cooke 
& Co., as to its connection with a real estate pool was 
held beyond the jurisdiction of Congress and there 
is nothing in any of the subsequent cases which would 
warrant the inference that the Supreme Court would 
hold that such a broad inquiry into the affairs of all 
the banks of the country organized or operating under 
state laws as is undertaken by the Pujo Committee 
would be within the constitutional powers of one of 
the Houses of Congress. In the Brimson case (154 
U. S.) the investigation was by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission into the affaifs of five railroad 
corporations charged with evading the Act to regu- 
late commerce, and in the Baird case (194 U. S.) the 
investigation was into contracts of coal companies 
with railroad companies under which a competing 
line was removed. In both these cases there was a 
definite and specific violation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act alleged which warranted an inquiry limited 
to the participants. In the Chapman case (166 U. S.) 
there was a public charge by the newspapers that 
members of the Senate had been dealing in sugar 
stocks which were affected by pending legislation 
and the Senate Committee were held entitled to in- 
quire of a member of a Stock Exchange firm known 
to be largely engaged in dealing in such stocks wheth- 
er his firm had bought or sold such stocks for any 
member of the Senate within a stated period. Here 
again was a specific matter of inquiry directly af- 
fecting the integrity of the Senate and confined to a 
particular firm, and the court pointed out that the 
inquiry “did not seek to ascertain any facts as to the 
conduct, methods, extent or details of the business of 
the firm in question,” which by plain inference was 
beyond the jurisdiction of either House to inquire into. 
In the Corporation Tax cases (220 U. S.) the law pro- 
viding that the information returned by the taxed 
corporations should be matter of public record under 
limitations as to access prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the President was held constitu- 
tional and not violative of the constitutional guaran- 
tees against the disclosure of private information; but 
as Congress was held to have the power to tax such 
corporations the decision went on the ground that the 
filing of such information was a means to make the 
tax law effectual. 


All these cases, it is seen, fall far short of indi- 
eating any jurisdiction in Congress to make a whole- 
sale investigation into the private affairs of all bank- 
ing corporations created under state laws, but on the 
contrary seem to indicate that such a general inqui- 
sition is beyond the power of either House of Con- 
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gress. Such proposed investigation would seem di- 
rectly opposed to the principle that neither House 
possesses the general power of making inquiry into 
the private affairs of the citizen and also to be con- 
trary to the provision of the 4th Amendment which 
protects persons and corporations against unreason- 
able searches of their persons, papers and effects. 


Invasion of State Rights. 


There is another aspect of the question which may 
be briefly touched upon aside from the constitutional 
guaranty of protection against the invasion of pri- 
vate affairs and aside from any question of the gen- 
eral power of Congress to inquire into the affairs of 
natural persons conducting the banking business in 
different states, namely, whether Congress has any 
power of inquisition into the affairs of banking cor- 
pcrations organized and operating under state laws. 
Each state has its own banking system, which in- 
cludes the providing of its own methods of examina- 
tion and inquiry into the banking corporations which 
it creates. Many of such corporations act as fiscal 
agents and instrumentalities of state governments, 
When the Supreme Court of the United States in 
McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, held that the 
State of Maryland could not tax the branch of the 
United States Bank at Baltimore because such insti- 
tution was an instrumentality of the Federal govern- 
ment, the corresponding principle was recognized that 
equally the national government had no power to tax 
and thereby cripple the instrumentality of a state gov- 
ernment. This proposition was asserted in the Cor- 
poration Tax cases (220 U. S.} in support of the con- 
tention that the attempted taxation was void be- 
cause it levied a tax upon the exclusive right of a state 
to grant corporate franchises, but the Supreme Court 
upheld the validity of the tax, holding that the mere 
fact of state incorporation did not exempt the cor- 
poration from Federal taxation. The Court said: 

“The cases unite in exempting from Federal tax- 
ation the means and instrumentalities employed in 
carrying on the governmental operations of the state. 
The exercise of such rights as the establishment of a 
judiciary, the employment of officers to administer 
and execute the laws, and similar governmental func- 
tions, cannot be taxed by the Federal government. 
But this limitation has never been extended to the 
exclusion of the activities of a merely private busi- 
ness. from the Federal taxing power, although the 
power to exercise them is derived from an act of 
incorporation by one of the states. We therefore 
reach the conclusion that the mere fact that the busi- 
ness taxed is done in pursuance of authority granted 
by a state in the creation of private corporations does 
not exempt it from the exercise of Federal authority 
to levy excise taxes upon such privileges.” 

According to this decision, state corporations in- 
cluding state banks, are taxable and must make re- 
turns of private information for that purpose and no 
point seems to have been made as to the exemption of 
state banks on the ground that such institutions 
might, in certain cases, be fiscal agents of the state 
governments further than that the court referred to 
its decision in South Carolina v. United States, 199 
U. S. 487, upholding the validity of a tax on dispen- 
saries operated by the state for its private gain, say- 
ing that the rule established by that case was that 
“the exemption of state agencies and instrumentali- 


ties from national taxation was limited to those of a 
strictly governmental character and did not extend to 
those used by the state in carrying on business of a 
private character.” 


But notwithstanding this recent decision in the 
Corporation Tax cases upholding an excise tax on 
state banks and other corporations and holding that 
the law of Congress compelling them to furnish in- 
formation for tax purposes which should be a public 
record under certain limitations—a decision, which, if 
the observation be permitted, might possibly not have 
been made had the case been confined to this single 
issue and not presented such a multitude of points for 
decision—I do not believe the Supreme Court would 
hold that the House of Representatives, or even Con- 
gress, would have the general power of inquisition into 
the affairs of state banks. The decision in the Cor- 
poration Tax cases is based on the necessity of carry- 
ing into effect the power of taxation necessary to the 
maintenance of the Federal government. But a law of 
Congress that state banks should be subject to visi- 
terial powers by either a committee of the House of 
Congress, or by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
would seem to be not only an invasion of the private 
affairs of the banks themselves but an encroachment 
upon the sovereign rights of the states which create 
and regulate such banks. Suppose, for example, the 
State of New York should pass a law similar to the 
provision now found in the National Bank Act that 
no bank organized under its laws should be subject to 
visitation except by the Superintendent of the New 
York Banking Department or by Courts of Justice; 
and that Congress should pass a law extending the 
visitorial powers of the Comptroller of the Currency to 
banks organized under: the laws: of the different states. 
Can it be doubted that the Federal Supreme Court 
would hold that such a law of Congress would be an 
invasion of the sovereign rights of the state and un- 
constitutional? With stronger reason, therefore, a 
resolution of the House of Representatives, authoriz- 
ing a general inquiry by a Committee into the affairs 
of all the banks of a state would seem to be an en- 
croachment upon the exclusive right of the state to 
provide examination and regulation of its own in- 
stitutions and beyond the jurisdiction of one of the 
Houses of Congress and on this ground alone, apart 
from the right of the bank itself to be protected from 
invasion of its private business affairs, the proposed 
inquiry in its relation to state banks and trust com- 
panies would seem to be beyond the scope of the in- 
vestigating powers of the Committee so far as a com- 
pulsory, as distinguished from a voluntary, disclosure 
is concerned. 


National Banks Not Subject to Inquiry. 


As to the national banks, which are institutions 
created and regulated by Congress, that body has ex- 
pressly enacted that: 


“No Association shall be subject to any visi- 
‘torial powers other than such as are authorized 
by this title or are vested in the Courts of Jus- 
tice.” 


The visitorial powers authorized “by this title” are 
those given to the Comptroller of the Currency. This 
legislation by Congress covers the entire subject of 
inquiry which the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency is attempting to explore and in the face of 
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the positive declaration of Congress that no Associa- 
tion shall be subject to any other visitorial powers, it 
seems cléar that this excludes any jurisdiction in one 
House of Congress to investigate into the business of 
any of the national banks. 


Conclusion. 


Without pursuing the subject further, my view is 
that the officers of national banks are under no obli- 
gation to disclose to the Committee of Congress any 
of the matters of information called for, and as to 
state banks and trust companies there is grave doubt 
as to the jurisdiction of the House or the power of 
the committee to make such a general inquisition and 
to compel the disclosure of the private busine~’ of 
such institutions; so much so, that until the Supreme 
Court of the United States should decide otherwise, 
which seems very unlikely, the officer of a state bank 
or trust company whose duty it is to faithfully safe- 
guard the interests of his institution would probably 
be justified in refusing to disclose such matters of in- 
formation relative to his institution or its clients as 
relate to their private affairs or would be detrimental 
to their interests. In this connection it will be noted 
that while Section 102 of the Revised Statutes makes 
it a misdemeanor for any person “summoned as a wit- 
ness” to wilfully make default, or having appeared, re- 
fuse to answer any question pertinent to the question 
under inquiry, the circular letter of request mailed to 
the various banks can hardly be regarded as a sum- 
mons to a witness within the meaning of this Sec- 
tion, which seems to contemplate a summons to per- 
sonally appear. Therefore, beyond such matters of 
information not detrimental 'to private rights which 
may be voluntarily furnished the committee in re- 
sponse to the circular, the failure to respond as to 
other matters deemed private and ‘inviolable would 
not be a violation of this Section in-any event. If this 
view be correct, until failure or refusal‘to respond to 
the circular is followed by a regular summons to ap- 
pear as a witness, there will be no necessity ‘of posi- 
tively determining whether an inquiry involving the 
disclosure of private affairs of a banking institution 
shall be refused. 


RAISED LEAD PENCIL CHECK. 


Drawer who writes his check in lead pencil is 
not, for that reason, liable to purchaser of such check 
after it has been raised, for the difference. 


From Arkansas.—A short time ago one of our 
paying tellers cashed an out of town check for a 
person written in pencil. Of course he was iden- 
tified. This check was sent to Bank A with our 
regular indorsement, all prior indorsements guar- 
anteed. 

Bank A sent it to Bank B, drawee. Bank B 
discovered that the check had been raised and re- 
turned it to Bank A which refunded the money. A 
in return sent it to us. We refused on the ground 
that it was carelessness on the part of the maker. 

I would like to know if we were right in doing 
as we did, and who should lose the difference in the 
raised check. 


Of course it is a very undesirable practice for 
drawers of cheeks to write them out in lead pencil 
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for a check so executed is susceptible of easy alter- 
ation and affords a temptation to dishonest persons 
to tamper with the instrument. But under the law 
as it now stands a check drawn in lead pencil is 
legal and valid and it has never yet been held that 
the fact that the drawer has issued his check in lead 
pencil is such carelessness or negligence as to estop 
the drawer from denying liability to an innocent 
holder where such a check has been raised and nego- 
tiated. It was said in Critten v. Chemical National 
Bank, 171 N. Y., 219, that while the drawer of a check 
may be liable where he draws ‘the instrument in 
such an incomplete state as to facilitate or invite 
fraudulent alterations, it is not the law that he is 
bound so to prepare the check that nobody else can 
successfully tamper with it. This language was used 
with reference to the duty of the drawer to the bank 
on which the check is drawn which, the courts recog- 
nize, as greater than his duty to the general public; 
for the banker is bound to pay a check while no 
one is bound io purchase it. As said in Trust Co. v. 
Conklin, 119 N. Y. Supp. 369: “that a depositor owes 
a real duty of care to the bank has been frequently 
decided, and this duty is greater than that which 
the maker of an instrument owes to subsequent hold- 
ers for value. A purchaser of a negotiable instrument 
can take it or not, at his option, and usually, at 
least to some extent, relies upon the responsibility of 
the last holder. A bank, however, must at its peril 
pay out the money deposited, if the depositor directs 
him to do so.” But although the drawer of a check 
owes a real duty of care to the bank upon which 
drawn, which is greater than the duty he owes to 
subsequent holders, such duty even to the bank is not 
so great as to require him so to prepare the check 
that nobody else can successfully tamper with it nor 
has it ever yet been held that the drawing of a check 
in lead pencil is such a careless or negligent act as 
to make the customer rather than the bank upon 
which drawn, loser in case of the payment of a raised 
lead pencil check. This being so, there is no ground 
for holding the drawer liable to the purchaser of such 
a check. It would seem to follow that in the case 
stated by you the drawer would not be liable and 
that your bank which cashed a raised lead pencil 
check would be the loser of the difference between 
the original and the raised amount. 


PREFERRED CREDITORS OF INSOLVENT BANK. 


Holders of certified checks are not preferred over 
other depositors. 


From Wisconsin.—We would like your opinion on 
@ question which recently came up involving pay- 
ment of a certified check—in brief—Is the holder of 
a check which has been properly certified by a bank 
which afterwards fails, a preferred creditor? 

We would like to know if it would make any dif- 
ference whether the bank was operating under a state 
or national charter. 


_ The holder of a check certified by a national 
bank is not preferred over other depositors, under 
the National Bank Act; nor does the Wisconsin Bank-~ 
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ing Law nor the law of any other state so far as I 
know give such a preference. In some banking sys- 
tems depositors are given preference over other cred- 
itors, For example, in Iowa, where a receiver is ap- 
pointed for a bank “its affairs shall be wound up 
under the direction of the court and the assets there- 
of ratably distributed among the creditors thereof, 
giving preference in payment to depositors.” Iowa 
Code Sec. 1877. But I do not know of any banking 
statute which prefers holders of certified checks over 
ordinary depositors. 


INDORSEMENT BY RUBBER STAMP. 


Indorsement of name of payee of note with rub- 
ber stamp conveys good title if placed on note by 
one having authority and with intent to indorse—but 
if indorsement unauthorized and not ratified no title 
passes. 


From New York.—We wish to ask if you can 
refer us to any adjudicated cases where a question 
has been raised as to the responsibility of a party 
under rubber stamp indorsement on note discounted, 
the proceeds of which were credited to the account of 
the party using the rubber stamp instead of pen and 
ink, or do you think that a customer whose account 
receives credit for proceeds of a note with rubber 
stamp indorsement only, could prevent the bank col- 
lecting under a plea that the stamp was used with- 
out authorization? 

In the August 1910 Journal, page 81, you give an 
Opinion on rubber stamp indorsement on checks, in 
which you say that courts have held that “title-con- 
veying or agent-creating” was just as good under 
rubber stamp as pen and ink indorsement. Do you 
think this is true in reference to notes discounted? 

For a supposition case, for instance, if a note 
made payable by John Jones to: John Brown had 
John Brown’s rubber stamp indorsement, proceeds 
credited to his account and finally withdrawn by 
some party who held power of attorney to sign checks 
against his account, and John Brown discovered the 
party holding the power was an embezzler and had 
him convicted before maturity of the note, could he 
win out by setting up the claim that rubber stamp 
was used without his knowledge or authorization and 
conveyed no title to the note; but it was his property 
and he was entitled to proceeds? 

Can you cite a case where this question has been 
passed on? 


The question asked is as to the title and right to 
proceeds of a note payable by Jones to Brown, bear- 
ing rubber stamp indorsement of payee’s name, dis- 
counted by bank and proceeds placed to the credit of 
Brown’s account, such proceeds afterwards being em- 
bezzled by a party holding a power to sign checks 
against such account, where Brown claims that his 
indorsement was placed on the note without his 
knowledge or authority. 

Where the name of the payee is stamped on the 
back of a note with rubber stamp and is so placed 
by one having authority to do it and with intent to 
indorse the instrument, the authorities hold that this 
is a valid indorsement and transfers good title. 4 
American & Eng. Ency. 258; Horner v. Mo. Pac. Ry. 
Co., 70 Mo. App. 291; Mayers v. McRimmon, North 
Carolina Supr. Ct. 1906. 
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But of course the bank would take no title if 
the indorsement was put on without the knowledge 
or authority of the payee unless the payee afterwards 
ratified the act. In Mayers v. McRimmon, Supra, 
two accepted drafts bore the indorsement of the 
payee by rubber stamp and had been discounted by 
the plaintiff for the payee. Plaintiff sued the ac- 
ceptors who pleaded fraua of the payee in defense. 
The court held that the defense was admissible for 
although there was testimony that the acceptances 
had been discounted by the plaintiff there was no 
proof that the instruments had been indorsed. The 
court said: “the indorsement does not prove itself 
but must be established as in other cases by proper 
testimony.” Both plaintiff.and payee testified that 
the notes had been discounted “before maturity for 
value and without notice but neither stated that the 
instrument had been indorsed, under any such cir- 
cumstances. In the absence of such proof the plain- 
tiff is only the equitable owner holding the instru- 
ment subject to any valid defense.” 


In the present case, therefore, the mere fact that 
the payee’s rubber stamp indorsement appears on 
the note is not sufficient unless the bank can prove 
that the note was so indorsed by authority of the 
payee. The payee denies that the indorsement was 
made with his knowledge or by his authority and un- 
less the bank can prove otherwise, he is not bound 
by such indorsement unless he afterward ratified it. 
Upon the question of ratification, the proceeds were 
credited to the payee’s account. If the payee had 
knowledge of and acquiesced in such credit, this I 
think, would constitute a ratification; otherwise not. 

If it should be developed that the payee was 
ignorant of the fact that the note. had been indorsed, 
discounted and credited to his account, and the 
party so indorsing and discounting had no authority 
so to do, I believe the courts would hold the bank ac- 
quired no title to the note and that the payee would 
be entitled to the proceeds. 


BANK AS AGENT TO PROCURE LOAN. 


It is a breach of duty for agent employed to make 
investment for principal to supply investments out of 
his own property unless done with knowledge and 
consent of principal. 


From Missouri.—We desire your opinion on the 
following case: 

A bank in this state offered to secure a loan for 
another bank which proposition was accepted. The 
first bank thereupon took out of its case a note that 
it had discounted and sent the same to the second 
bank, which was taken by them. The note was a 
collateral one and the collateral turned out to be 
worthless. 

Bank No. 2 did not know that bank No, 1 was 
selling it one of its own notes, but thought that it 
was getting an outside loan. Is not bank No. 1 lia- 
ble to bank No. 2 for any loss that may be sustained? 


The relation of Bank No. 1 to Bank No. 2 being 
that of agent to procure a loan for the latter and 
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not seller, I am of opinion that Bank No. 1 would be 
liable to Bank No. 2 for any loss that may be sus- 
tained by foisting on to Bank No. 2 worthless paper 
owned by Bank No. 1. 


It is an elementary principle of the law of 
agency that an agent to procure supplies cannot, 
without the most distinct authority from his princi- 
pal furnish those supplies himself. Sikes v. Inhabi- 
tants of Hatfield, 79 Mass. 347. As said in a recent 
case in Missouri (Meek v. Hurst, 122 S. W: 1022) “the 
doctrine of the law that forbids an agent to buy 
from or sell to himself is * * * based on the 
idea of closing the door to the temptation to commit 
fraud. It tends to keep the agent’s eye single and 
clear to the rights and welfare of his principal. To 
allow one acting in the fiduciary relation of agent 
‘o buy from or sell to himself is a solecism in the 
realm of law; for the moral stamina of the average 
man is inadequate to preserving a fine glow of fidel- 
ity to his trust and confidential relation in such trans- 
action and the interdiction is enforced with a strong 
hand in courts of justice.” 


A brief of authorities could be prepared on the 
proposition if necessary but without this, it may be 
said generally, that the loyalty which an agent owes 
to his principal forbids him, when employed to pur- 
chase goods or make investments on behalf of his 
principal, to supply such goods or investments out 
of his own property, unless done with the knowledge 
and consent of the principal; and if he violates his 
duty in this regard thereby causing loss to his prin- 
cipal, the courts will hold him responsible. 


INDORSEMENT OF CHECK. 


Where check is drawn by A payable to himself 
and jndorsed and negotiated by him to a merchant, 
the fact that following A’s indorsement there appears 
the uncancelled indorsement of a bank “pay any 
bank or banker prior indorsements guaranteed,” cre- 
ates no liability of such bank to the merchant upon 
non-payment of the check—Opinion that bank collect- 
ing check for merchant not negligent. 


From Georgia.—We have a little matter as to 
which we want your advice. 

On March 5th, 1912, a man went to the L. Bank- 
ing Co., L, Ga., and drew a check payable to himself 
for $150.00 and he then indorsed it and asked the 
cashier to collect it for him; that he would be back 
in a day or two for the money. The check was drawn 
on a Norfolk, Va., bank. Later in the day he de- 
cided he did not want the check collected and went to 
the bank and asked the cashier to give him the check 
back. In the meantime the cashier had placed the 
bank’s indorsement on the check and when he gave it 
to the man he failed to erase their indorsement. 
The indorsement reads: “Pay to the order of any bank 
or banker, all prior indorsements guaranteed, L. 
Banking Co., A. B., Cashier.” This man comes to J., 
Ga., and goes to one of the jewelry stores and buys 
$120.00 worth of rings, etc. He presents this check 
for payment. The merchant seeing the indorsement 
of the L. Banking Co.. considers the check good and 
takes it; giving the difference in cash. The check 


is brought to us (a bank at J., Ga.), for deposit 
with nothing said as to protest. We send the check 
for collection through our regular channel no pro- 
test. The check is returned to us unpaid and unpro- 
tested. We then forward the check right back io 
be protested. In the meantime we have notified the 
L. Banking Co., and the merchant of its non-pay- 
ment. The merchant would not have traded for the 
check had the indorsement of the bank not have been 
on it. 


Will the protest hold good since it was not pro- 
tested when first presented? Should he fail to get 
the money from the L. Banking Co., could he resort 
to us and get the money? 


I do not believe that the merchant who cashed 
this check has any recourse on the L. Banking Com- 
pany. Their indorsement was to “any bank or bank- 
er,” a form of indorsement generally held by the 
courts as a mere agent-creating and not a title-con- 
veying form and even were it assumed to be of the 
latter character, a merchant who is not a banker 
would take no title or rights under such a form of 
indorsement, nor under the guaranty of prior in- 
dorsements which, furthermore, is only a guaranty 
of genuineness and does not warrant that a genuine 
indorsement is not fraudulent. Therefore the mer- 
chant, as I view it, had no right to rely on the in- 
dorsement of the L. Banking Company and acquired 
no rights to the check from, nor has he any re- 
course upon, that company. Whatever title he ac- 
quired to the check was from the drawer who was 
also payee and indorser. 

The merchant deposited the check in your bank 
at J., Ga., and the further question is whether there 
is any liability of your bank to the merchant growing 
out of anything it did or failed to do with the check? 
Your bank forwarded the check through regular 
channels with instructions not to protest and upon 
its return, gave notice of its dishonor to the L Bank- 
ing Company, and to the merchant and also returned 
the check and had it protested. The protest at a 
later day was of course invalid as the law requires 
that protest be made on the day of dishonor. But 
unless this check was of a character which required 
to be protested, the presentment and notice of dis- 
honor, without protest, was sufficient. Protest is 
only required in case of foreign bills of exchange 
but under the Negotiable Instruments Law which is 
in force in Virginia “An inland bill of exchange is a 
bill which is, or on its face purports to be, both 
drawn and payable within the State. Any other bill 
is a foreign bill. Unless the contrary appears on 
the face of the bill, the holder may treat it as an 
inland bill.” Unless this check, therefore, showed 
on its face that it was drawn in Georgia protest was 
unnecessary. Furthermore even if the check was of 
the character that would otherwise require protest, 
such act would be unnecessary to charge the drawer 
who was also the indorser in a case where he had no 
right to draw or to expect that the drawee would 
honor the instrument. Presumably this is such -a 
case from what is stated in your letter and therefore 
there is no liability either on the part of your bank 
or the L. Banking Company and the merchant who 
cashed the check will be the loser unless he is able 
to recover the money from the man who gave him the 
check. 
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LOAN BY NATIONAL BANK ON REAL ESTATE 
SECURITY. 


Security is valid as against borrower and his 
creditors and only government can attack transaction 
—Opinion that security can be held as against trus- 
tee in bankruptcy of borrower. 


Form West Virginia.—A national bank makes a 
loan to a customer. Later the same customer re- 
quires more funds. The national bank advances the 
money on additional loan and takes a deed of trust 
to cover both, on real estate. At the time of loan, 
no sign of bankruptcy. Later the customer goes into 


bankruptcy. Trust not taken for debt previously 
contracted, 


What would be the status of other creditors? 
What, if any, is the penalty for taking deed of trust 


on real estate when not for debt previously con- 
tracted? 


It has been established by the Supreme Court 
of the United States that a mortgage executed to a 
national bank as collateral security for an existing 
indebtedness and for such as the mortgagor might 
thereafter incur is enforceable. Although the bank 
exceeds its powers, the Government alone has the 
right to complain and attack the transaction. It is 
not void, but only voidable at the election of the 
Government. Nat. Bank v, Whitney, 103 U. S. 99; 
Reynolds v. Crawfordsville Nat. Bank, 112 U. S. 
405. 

As neither the debtor, nor creditors of the debtor 
have any right to complain, it would seem to follow 
that where the debtor goes into bankruptcy and the 
taking of real estate security does not violate any 
of the provisions of the Bankruptcy Law, the bank 
would be entitled to the benefit of such security and 
the trustee for creditors could not successfully at- 
tack the validity of the security. 


WRONGFUL DISHONOR OF CHECK. 


Where bank through error and without malice 
refuses to pay check of customer drawn against suf- 
ficient funds, all courts which have passed on ques- 
tion except those of New York hold that customer, 
if a merchant or trader, may recover substantial dam- 
ages without proving actual damage. Where cus- 
tomer is a non-trader, most cases require proof of 
substantial damage as a basis for recovery—Ques- 
tion as to best method to abrogate rule that sub- 
stantial damages will be presumed without proof of 
actual damage. 


From Illinois—We have been sued for $1,000 
damages by one of our customers for having re- 
turned his check on us for $11.40, account of “Not 
sufficient funds,” when at the time the check was 
presented he had sufficient funds on deposit with us 
to meet payment. The check had been duly accepted 
by us and had been posted on the customer’s ledger 
account by the bookkeeper, but inadvertently he laid 
it with the “N. S. F.” checks that were to be re- 
turned, and our messenger delivered it to the bank 
from which we received it, securing their check pay- 
able to our order in settlement. On the next busi- 
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hess day we: discovered-our error, telephoned the 
bank to whom we had returned it and we received 
it again from them by mail on the morning of the 
next day, whereupon we paid it. 

The payee of the check who deposited it in his 
bank states that when the check was returned to him 
by his bank, he directed them to present it again, 
and assures us that the maker’s credit was not dam- 
aged in his estimation; that he refused him no credit, 
nor did he decline to fill any of his orders. It there- 
fore appears that our customer sustained no damage. 

We are informed that for something like thirty 
years, the decision of the Supreme Court of this 
state in the case of Herman Schaffner, et al. vs. 
Herman E. Ehrman, et al. 139 Illinois, 109, has 
governed in this class of cases in this state. The 
Syllabus of the case as furnished to us is as follow: 

“If a banker refuses to pay the check of a cus- 
tomer drawn in favor of a third person, when the 
drawer has funds on deposit in the bank sufficient to 
pay the same, the banker will be liable to such draw- 
er in an action for substantial damages, without 
proof of actual damage or any malice on the part of 
the banker.” 

It seems to us that this very old decision is 
unjust and unreasonable, and if the case goes against 
us in the lower court, as we expect it will, we are 
considering whether it would be well for us to at- 
tempt to again have the question brought to the at- 
tention of our Supreme Court. An attorney informs 
be this will probably be a difficult matter to accom- 
plish, 

. This is unquestionably a very important matter 
as affecting the banks of this state, all of whom 
doubtless at some time or other in their respective 
careers, make the same mistake we did. It ap- 
pears that various banks, in fear of the decision re- 
ferred to, are effecting settlements, monetary and 
otherwise, with their customers under similar cir- 
cumstances, rather than to stand the chance of an 
adverse decision in a suit. 

In the light of present day conditions and possi- 
bly in view of what the courts of other States, Su- 
preme and otherwise, may have decided. are we justi- 
fied in fighting this question “to the last ditch”? I 
am aware that the question I am asking you involves 
one of policy as well as law, but will be glad to have 
your opinion. 


In view of the fact that the majority of courts 
.1 other states which have had the question before 
them have rendered decisions similar to that in 
Schaffner v. Ehrman, it hardly seems probable that 
the Supreme Court of Illinois would reverse its 
former decision, even though one Justice dissented 


when that case was decided. Should it be the fact, 
however, that your customer was not a merchant or 
trader, an appeal to the higher court would probably 
be justified because the decision in Schaffner v. Ehr- 
man was of the question of the banker’s liability “to 
a@ person engaged in trade” and many of the courts 
make a distinction between such person and one who 
is not a merchant or trader. For example, the Fed- 
eral Court in Third Nat. Bank v. Ober, 178 Fed, 
678 says “if the depositor is a merchant or trader 
it will be presumed: without further proof that sub- 
stantial damages have been sustained * * * on 
the other hand if the depositor is not a merchant or 
trader, there is no such presumption of substantial 
injury and his recovery should be a nominal one un- 
less he pleads and proves some special damage.” 

I assume in your case, however, that your custo- 
mer was a merchant or trader and in that event 
the decision in Schaffner v. Ehrman being in accord 
with the majority of cases in other states on the sub- 
ject, it is very doubtful if you would be successful in 
having the Supreme Court of Illinois reverse its for- 
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mer decision although it seems unjust that a cus- 
tomer should be awarded substantial damages where 
he cannot prove that he has been damaged. If this 
rule is deemed a hardship by the bankers in Illinois 
and some of the other states probably the best rem- 
edy would be in the procuring of legislation which 
would abrogate the rule that substantial damage will 
be presumed and provide that damages will be lim- 
ited to such as the customer can prove. This method 
would not, of course, help you in your particular case 
but it might be in the interest of banks generally. 

For your information it may be of interest to 
state briefly the history of the judicial rule on this 
subject. 

The question first arose in 1830 in England, in the 
case of Marzetti v. Williams, 1 Barn. & Ad, 415. A 
customer whose check had been dishonored through 
error did not prove any actual damage. The ques- 
tion was whether he should be nonsuited but it was 
held he was entitled to nominal damages. 

Next came, in 1854, the case of Rolin v. Steward 
14 Com. B. 595 which served as the basis for the 
American decisions. A customer whose check had 
been dishonored through error was awarded sub- 
stantial damages although no proof of actual dam- 
age was made. The trial judge charged the jury 
that they ought not to limit their verdict to nominal 
damages but give to the plaintiff such temperate 
damages as they should judge to be a reasonable 
compensation for the injury he must have received 
from the dishonor of his checks. The jury returned 
a verdict for £500. The higher court approved the 
instruction to the jury as to substantial damages but 
thought the amount awarded was excessive and sug- 
gested its reduction which by agreement of the 
parties was fixed at £200. 


The. first case in this country arose in 1884 in 
Pennsylvania. Birchall v. Third Nat. Bank, 15 Week- 
ly Notes, 174. A jury awarded a verdict of $1,090 
to a customer whose check had been refused because 
of an'error made in his account. No special damage 
was proved. The higher court held, nevertheless, the 
customer was entitled to substantial damages for 
nominal damages would be no vindication of his 
credit. The court thereupon ordered judgment to be 
entered, on the verdict upon the plaintiff's remitting 
all damages over $600. In the year 1899 the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania in Patterson v. Marine Nat. 
Bank, 180 Pa. 419, affirmed a verdict of $300 awarded 
a customer whose check had been refused because 
of an adverse claim to the deposit, upholding the prin- 
ciple of substantial damages without proof of actual 
damage. The court said “the business of the com- 
munity would be at the mercy of the banks if they 
could at their pleasure refuse to -honor their deposi- 
tors’ checks and then claim that such action was a 
mere breach of an ordinary contract for which only 
nominal damages could be recovered unless special 
damages were proved. There is something more than 
a@ breach of contract in such cases; there is a question 
of public policy involved.” 

Next came’ the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois in the year of 1891 in the case of Schaffner 
v. Ehrman with which you are familiar, the court 
declaring the rule that substantial damages will be 
awarded without proof of actual damage, although 
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the refusal to pay is the result of an error and not 
malicious. 

In 1894 and again in 1899 the Nebraska Supreme 
Court passed upon the question. Goos v. Bank of 
Commerce, 39 Neb. 437; First Nat. Bank v. Rails- 
back, 58 Neb. 248. These cases support the doctrine 
that where there is no proof of special damage the 
jury may award substantial general damages, 

In 1895 the Supreme Court of Georgia in Atlanta 
Bank v. Davis sustained an award of $200 to a cus- 
tomer whose check presented through the mail was 
returned unpaid in consequence of a mistake. There 
was no proof of actual damage, 

In 1896 the Supreme Court of Minnesota in 
Svensden v. State Bank of Duluth followed Rolin v. 
Steward, Schaffner v. Ehrman and Patterson v. Bank, 
The court said that Patterson v. Bank placed the 
right to recover compensatory damages on the ground 
of public policy. But the other cases placed it rather 
on the ground that the wrongful act of the banker 
in refusing to honor the check, imputes insolvency, 
dishonesty or bad faith to the drawer and has the 
effect of slandering a trader in his business. 

In 1900 the Supreme Court of Tennessee (James 
v. Continental Nat. Bank, 105 Tenn.) held that a 
customer having proved that he was a trader and that 
his checks were dishonored wrongfully by the bank, 
the law conclusively presumed he had sustained dam- 
ages. The rejection of a check discredits the drawer 
not only with the person presenting it but necessarily 
with all persons who are informed of the fact; and 
if the customer is a merchant or trader its natural 
effect is an injury to his business standing for which 
he is entitled to substantial though temperate dam- 
ages. 

In Kentucky (American Nat. Bank v. Morey, 
Court of Appeals 1904) it was held that an award 
of $500 was not excessive to a female depositor in 
a Louisville bank whose check for $30 had been dis- 
honored by a mistake. In this case the customer 
proved certain items of special damage but the 
actual damage proved was far less than the amount 
awarded. The court quoted with approval the Penn- 
sylvania case of Patterson v. Bank and held that 
while the verdict appeared large it would not say 
that the damages awarded were anything more than 
substantial. 


In 1910, in Texas, the Court of Civil Appeals in 
Western National Bank v, White, 131 S. W. 828 said: 
“There is no evidence of loss of credit which appellee, 
not being a merchant or trader, would have to allege 
and prove.” ‘ 

In Third Nat. Bank v. Ober decided in 1910 by 
the Federal Court, 178 Fed. 678, the court made a 
distinction between a trader and a non-trader and 
held that a non-trader whose check was wrongfully 
dishonored was entitled to recover at least nominal 
damages but no more unless special damage was 
alleged and proved; but where the customer is a 
merchant or trader, susbtantial damages will be pre- 
sumed without proof of actual damage. 

An examination of all the above cases will show 
that the courts will award substantial damages with- 
out proof of special damage where the customer is 
a merchant or trader and where the customer is a 
non-trader some of the cases will give him substan- 
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tial damages without proof of actual damages while 
other cases will require actual damage to be alleged 
and proved, otherwise nominal damages will be 
awarded. 


New York is the only State among all those 
whose courts have been called upon to consider the 
question, in which substantial damages have not 
been allowed in the absence of proof of special dam- 
age. I will not take time to refer to the New York 
cases. 


In the light of the above rather crudely presented 
summary of decisions on this question I think, as 
already stated there is very little chance that the 
Supreme Court of Illinois would reverse its former 
decision in Schaffner v. Ehrman and that if bankers 
regard the rule established by the majority of courts 
as unfair and unjust, relief will have to be obtained 
through the respective State legislatures. 


MISDELIVERY OF REGISTERED PACKAGE. 


Question of liability of postmaster’ for delivering 
registered package containing money to wrong per- 
son in a stated case. 


From West Virginia.—On the 17th day of Jan- 
uary, 1912, we received a letter purporting to be 
signed by one L. L., a customer of ours, in which a 
check was enclosed bearing the same signature, for 
$400.00, and we were asked in the letter to send that 
amount to P., W. Va., which we accordingly did by 
registered mail, and in due time received registry 
receipt bearing the same signature as that signed to 
the letter and the check, to wit, L. L. On the 11th 
of April, 1912, we received another similar letter and 
check for $100.00 asking us to send that amount to 
B., W. Va., which we accordingly did by registered 
mail, and in due time received the registry receipt 
bearing the same signature, to wit, the name of L. L, 
All the signatures—to the two checks and two let- 
ters and registry receipts—were so nearly identical 
to the signature left with us by our customer, that 
the utmost scrutiny was required upon the appear- 
ance of our customer a few days ago, asserting the 
checks and letters to be forgeries, to detect any dif- 
ference between them. Our customer at once made 
complaint before a local Justice of the Peace, a war- 
rant was issued and two men arrested yesterday. 
They were brought to this city and additional com- 
plaint was made before the Federal authorities, who 
took the prisoners in charge and upon thorough in- 
vestigation and probing, one of the prisoners ad- 
mitted that he had seen the other write the checks. 
The other was submitted to certain tests and made 
to exhibit his hand-writing which corresponded so 
accurately with the letters received by us that we 
are absolutely confident that he is the guilty party, 
and that the tw» checks were forged. We accordingly 
paid the $500.00, to the customer. Prisoners have 
been held to await the action of the Court. and we 
believe that they will be convicted in due time. 

We ask your advice and assistance in taking 
proper steps for the recovery of our $500.00, as we 
believe the respective postmasters are, or should be 
liable therefor in failing to procure the proper iden- 
tification before delivering the registered letters con- 
taining the money. 


This is a case where two. registered packages 
containing money have been delivered by two post- 
masters to the wrong person and the question is con- 
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cerning the liability of the respective postmasters 
for the loss and the method of procedure. 

The United States Revised Statutes provide that 
the Post Office Department, or its revenue, shall not 
be liable for the loss of any mail matter on account 
of its having been registered, but further provide 
that the sender of first class matter is entitled to 
be indemnified out of the postal revenue for loss in 
the mails to the extent of $50.00 for any one regis- 
tered package or the actual value thereof if it is less 
than $50.00. 

It is doubtful if a misdelivery of this kind would 
be construed as a loss in the mails which would en- 
title the sender to indemnity but it would-do no 
harm to file a statement of claim with the Postmas- 
ter General and application for indemnity in this con- 
nection. 

But the question asked is concerning the individ- 
ual liability of the respective postmasters under the 
facts stated, 


It is a general proposition that a public officer 
having ministerial duties to perform is liable for any 
injury occasioned by him in consequence of his fail- 
ure to perform his official duty. Raynsford v. Phelps, 
43 Mich. 344. Thus it has been held that a postmas- 
ter is liable in damages for conversion of mail matter 
at the suit of the person injured. Teal v. Felton, 12 
How. 284. It has also been held that a postmaster 
is liable for the loss of a letter containing money oc- 
casioned by his negligence at the suit of the sender. 
Danforth v. Grant, 14 Vt. 283. 

The liability of the postmasters in the present 
case would depend therefore upon whether they were 
guilty of negligence in the performance of their of- 
ficial duty in the making of this delivery. I think it 
very doubtful, under the facts stated, whether the 
respective postmasters would be held personally lia- 
ble. I believe there would be such liability if they 
had knowledge or reason to believe that the person 
to whom the packages were respectively delivered 
was not the addressee or the person intended to re- 
ceive them. But no such facts are stated. On the 
other hand it appears that the impostor assumed the 
name and imitated the handwriting of a customer of 
your bank on checks and letters to you requesting the 
shipment of currency to him at a stated address and 
that you believing the person sending the checks and 
letters was your customer, sent him registered letters 
containing currency addressed to him in the name of 
your customer. There are a number of cases in this 
country and the majority of judicial decisions is to 
the effect that where A draws a check payable to 
B and mails it to.C, having been deceived by C and 
made to believe that C is B, the indorsement of the 
check by C in the name of B is not a forgery but 
by the precise person intended by the drawer to re- 
ceive the money and that a bona fide purchaser tak- 
ing the check upon such indorsement acquires en- 
forceable title against A or, if the check has been 
paid by the drawee the payment is valid. There 
are one or two decisions to the contrary of this, but 
the majority of courts hold as stated. This being the 
majority doctrine, by analogy it would apply to a 
case where registered mail is addressed by A to B 
and mailed to C in the belief that C is B. Delivery 
by the postmaster in such case to C would be to the 
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precise person intended by the sender to receive it, 
both sender and postmaster believing that the person 
to whom the mail was forwarded and delivered was 
B and not C. If the facts are as stated in your 
letter, therefore, I think the chances are that the 
respective postmasters would not be held personally 
liable for misdelivery under such circumstances nor 
guilty of negligence or failure to properly perform 
their official duty. 

There may be special circumstances however, not 
stated by you, showing knowledge on the part of the 
postmaster that the person receiving the mail was of 
different name from the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed, or some circumstances of suspicion sur- 
rounding the recipient, which might raise a duty of 
investigation on the part of the postmaster before 
delivery, the non-performance of which would be 
negligence. 

Assuming in any case that facts are shown es- 
tablishing negligence on the part of a postmaster 
resulting in loss or damage for which he is liable, 
the procedure would be a suit by the sender to re- 
cover the damage sustained and there may also be 
an action by the United States (but not by the sender) 
against the postmaster and the sureties on his official 
bond for the benefit of the injured party. See for an 
action of the last named character. U. S. v. Gris- 
wold, 8 Ark. 453; 9 Ark. 304. 


LIMIT OF LOAN BY NATIONAL BANK. 


When limit is loaned to a firm, any further loan 
to an individual member of such firm would be ex- 
cessive, 


( 
From Texas.—A national bank’s capital and sur- 
plus is $150,000. It loans to a firm $15,000, 10 per cent. 
of its capital stock and surplus. This firm’s note is 
signed by the firm and then individually by the mem- 
bers of the firm. Now one of the members re- 
quests a loan of 10 per cent. of the bank’s cap- 
ital and surplus; in other words, requests the full 
limit. Would this latter loan be excessive in the 
construction of the National Bank Act? Can a mem- 
ber of a firm sign as a member of the firm and indi- 
vidually too, and the firm and individual both se- 
cure the limit? 


A loan by a national bank to a member of a 
firm after the limit has been loaned to the firm would 
be excessive. The National Bank Act provides that: 


“The total liabilities to any association, of 
any person, or of any company, corporation, or 
firm for money borrowed, including in the liabili- 
ities of a company or firm the liabilities of the 
several members thereof, shall at no time ex- 
ceed one-tenth part of the amount of the capital 
stock of such association actually paid in and un- 
impaired and one-tenth part of its unimpaired 
surplus fund: Provided, however, that the total 
of such liabilities shall in no event exceed thirty 
per centum of the capital stock of the associa- 


It is clear that when the limit is loaned to a firm, 
any further loan to an individual member of such 
firm would be in violation of the above provision, for 
the total liability of the firm including the liability 
of the member would then be in excess of 10 per cent. 


THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS LAW. 


Has been enacted in 40 states and jurisdictions. 


From Pennsylvania.—We have been advised that 
the State of Delaware has joined the procession and 
adopted the General Negotiable Instruments Law. 
Does this agree with your records? 


The State of Delaware enacted the Negotiable 
Instruments Law in 1911; as also did the legislature 
of the Philippine Islands. This makes 40 states and 
jurisdictions which now have the law, as follows: 


1903 
1904 


1897 New York, 
Connecticut, 
Colorado, 
Florida. 
Massachusetts, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
Rhode Island. 
Tennessee, 
North Carolina, 
Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, 
Utah, 

Oregon, 
Washington, 
District of Columbia. 
Pennsylvania, 
Arizona. 

Ohio, 

New Jersey, 
Iowa. 


Idaho, 
Montana. 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
Kansas, 
Wyoming, 
Missouri, 
Michigan, 
Nebraska. 
New Mexico, 
West Virginia, 
Illinois, 
Nevada, 
Hawaii, 
Alabama. 
New Hampshire, 
Oklahoma. 
Delaware, 
Philippines, 


1905 


COMPETENCY OF BANK NOTARIES IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opinion that under Act of 1909 bank clerk would 
be competent, as notary, to take acknowledgments, 
of instruments executed by or running to bank— 
Competency of stockholder to take acknowledgments, 
as notary, of instruments running to bank would 
depend on whether he is disqualified by stock inter- 
est, which has not been decided in Pennsylvania— 
Opinion that stockholder other than director compe- 
tent to make protests. 


From Pennsylvania.—In the May issue of the 
“Journal” you give as your opinion that clerks of 
banks in Pennsylvania are not competent to take ac- 
knowledgments for the bank and refer to the Act of 
April 27, 1909. 

Inasmuch as this matter has been discussed here 
and there is a divided opinion among members of our 
chapter, might I ask that you again refer to the Act, 
which I think you must have misread. 

Section 2, of the Act of 1909, which amends the 
same Section of the Act of March 24, 1903, specifically 
provides that stockholders, directors and officers are 
excluded from performing notarial acts on behalf of 
the institution. It also prohibits clerks from protest- 
ing paper held or owned by his institution, but nothing 
is said in this proviso as to the clerk performing other 
notarial duties, such as taking acknowledgments for 
the institution. 

It seems to me that the fact that the proviso, 
namely “that such clerk in any bank * * *_ shall 
not be authorized to pvotest checks, notes. drafts. and 
bills of exchange or any commercial paper” says noth- 
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ing about taking acknowledgments, would seem to 
indicate that clerks may perform such acts, and I 
would thank you to render an opinion on the same. 


The opinion, copy of which was published in the 
Journal for May at page 684 that the clerk of a 
bank in Pennsylvania, was not competent as notary 
to take acknowledgments of instruments running to 
the bank, was based on an incorrect memorandum of 
the Act of 1909 and will be revised as follows: 

On April 14, 1840, the legislature of Pennsylvania 
amended the Act of 1791 authorizing the appoint- 
ment of notaries by the governor by providing 


among other things: 


“No person being a _ stockholder, director, 
cashier, teller, clerk or other officer in any bank 
or banking institution or in the employment there- 
of * * * shall at the same time hold, exercise 
or enjoy the office of notary public.” 


This remained the law until 1903 when by Act 
of March 24, the above provision was amended to 
read as follows: 


“That hereafter any stockholder, director or 
clerk in any bank, banking institution or trust 
company may, at the same time, hold, exercise or 
enjoy the office of notary public; providing that 
no stockholder, director or clerk in any bank, 
banking institution or trust company, shall do or 
perform any act or acts, as notary public, or 
perform any duty or duties of notary public, for 
such bank, banking institution or trust company 
in which he or she may be a stockholder, director 
or clerk; and any act or acts, duty or duties, per- 
formed by any notary public for any bank, bank- 
ing institution or trust company in which he or 
she may be a stockholder, director or clerk, is 
and are hereby declared invalid.” 


By Act of April 27, 1909, the above provision was 
amended to read as follows: 


“That hereafter any stockholder, director or 
clerk in any bank, banking institution or trust 
company may, at the same time, hold, exercise or 
enjoy, the office of notary public: providing that 
no director or officer in any bank, banking in- 
stitution or trust company shall do or perform 
any act or acts as notary public, or perform any 
duty or duties of notary public for such bank, 
banking institution or trust company in which he 
or she may be a director or officer; and any act 
or acts, duty or duties, performed by any notary 
public of any bank, banking institution or trust 
company, in which he or she may be a director 
or officer, is and are hereby declared invalid: 
provided however, that such clerk in any bank, 
bankirig institution or trust company shall not 
be authorized to protest checks, notes, drafts, bills 
of exchange or any commercial paper: and pro- 
vided further that the fees of any such notary for 
services rendered shall be the property of such 
notary and in no case belong to or be received by 
the corporation of which he may be a stockholder, 
director or clerk.” 


INSURANCE COMMITTEE. 


N accordance with the suggestion incorporated in 
the final report of the Committee on Fidelity 
Bonds and Burglary Insurance, which was pre- 

sented at Briarcliff Manor at the recent Spring meet- 
ing, and the action of the Executive Council at that 
time, authorizing its chairman to: appoint a commit- 
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The history of this legislation shows that in 1840 
no one connected with a bank was allowed to hold 
the office of notary public; that in 1903 this pro- 
vision was done away with and stockholders, di- 
rectors and clerks were permitted to huid the office 
of notary public but prohibited trom performing acts 
or duties as notary for their banks. In 1909 it ap- 
pears the prohibition from doing any act for the 
beak, which formerly applied to stockholders, di- 
rectors and clerks was changed so as to apply to di- 
rectors and officers and that stockholders and clerks 
were omitted from this general prohibition except 
that clerks were declared unauthorized to make pro- 
tests. 

In the light of this, I see no reason why clerks of 
banks in Pennsylvania are not competent, as notar- 
ies, to take acknowledgments of instruments exe- 
cuted by or running to the bank. By the Act of 1903, 
clerks were prohibited from performing any act as 
notary for the bank but the Act of 1909, as seen, re- 
moves bank clerks from this general prohibition and 
simply declares them unauthorized to make protests. 
As the Act of 1909 expressly provides that a bank 
clerk may at the same time be a notary public and 
simply restricts him from so acting in the matter of 
protests, it would seem to follow that he is compe- 
tent to perform the duty of notary in taking ac- 
knowledgments of instruments in which the bank 
is interested, especially as the Act of 1909 removes 
the general prohibition of the clerk acting as notary 
which was provided by the Act of 1903. 

The further question arises whether a_ stock- 
holder, other than ‘a director, is competent to take 
acknowledgments of instruments running to the bank. 
In 1903, a stockholder was prohibited from acting as 
notary for the tank; in 1909, this prohibition that a 
stockholder of a bank could not act as notary for 
the bank was omitted while the law expressly pro- 
vides that the stockholder of a bank may hold the 
office of notary public. But while the Act of 1909 
provides that a bank stockholder may be a notary 
public and does not prohibit him from acting as 
notary for the bank, there is no express provision 
making him competent to take acknowledgments of 
instruments running to the bank of which he is 
stockholder and as the courts of a number of states 
have held that a notary who is stockholder is dis- 
qualified from taking such acknowledgments be- 
cause of his indirect pecuniary interest, the question 
would still remain uncertain whether or not the 
courts of Pennsylvania would hold the stockholder 
disqualified for this reason. I think however, a stock- 
holder other than a director would be competent to 
make protests for the bank for the courts generally do 
not regard his stock interest as disqualifying him 
from so acting. 


tee of three which shall be known as the Insurance 
Committee, and which shall from time to time make 
recommendations to the Counc‘l relating to matters 
within its scope. Mr. Arthur Reyrolds, Chairman of 
the Executive Council, has appointed the following 
ccmmittee: Robert E. James, Pennsylvania, chair- 
man; O. E. Dunlap, Texas, and John J. Sherman, Wis- 
consin. 
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OFFICES OF THE WILLIAM J. BURNS NATIONAL DETECTIVE 
AGENCY, INC, 

CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES.—Walter P. Story Building. 

CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO.—First National Bank Building. 

GEORGIA, ATLANTA.—606 Empire Life Building. 

ILLINOIS, CHICAGO,—First National Bank Building. 

LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS.—Whitney Central Building, 

MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON.—201 Devonshire Street. 

MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS.—McKnight Building. 

MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY.—Midland Building, 

MISSOURI, ST, LOUIS.—Frisco Buiid'ng. 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY.—21 Park Rew. 

OHIO, CLEVELAND.—444 Rockefeller Building. 

OREGON, PORTLAND.—Board of Trade Building. 

PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA.—Real Estate Trust Building. 

PENNSYLVANIA, PITTSBURGH.—Commonwealth Building. 

TEXAS, HOUSTON.—Union National Bank Building. 

WASHINGTON, SEATTLE.—308 Hinckley Block. 


CORRESPONDENTS OF THE WILLIAM J. BURNS NATIONAL 
DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 


ARKANSAS, LITTLE ROCK.—W. L. Vick, 325 West Markham St. 


COLORADO, DENVER.—Leonard De 
Building. 

IOWA, DES MOINES.—The Gust. J, Patek Detective Agency, 515 
Mulberry Street. 

IOWA, SIOUX CITY.—The W. 
Iowa Building. 

LOUISIANA, SHREVEPORT.—T. D. Price, City Hall, 

oe DETROIT.—The B. & M. Secret Service Co., Harvey 

ock. 

OHIO, CINCINNATI.—-Furlong Secret Service Co., 
Building. 

OKLAHOMA, OKLAHOMA CITY.—Frank L. Staton, 230 American 
Bank Building. 

HARRISBURG.—T. G. George, 9 North Market 
Square. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS OF THE WILLIAM J, BURNS 
NATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 


LONDON.—Arrow’s Detective Agency, 


Lue Detective Agency, Gas 


C. Davenport Detective Agency, 


Lyrie Theatre 


ENGLAND, 89 Chancery 


Lane. 
FRANCE, PARIS.—Calchas & Debisschop, 15-17 Rue Auber, 


HE following is a report for the month of May, 
1912, pertaining to the work of the Protective 
Department: 


WANTED. 


H. E. Farnsworth, whose operations have been 
repeatedly described in this Journal is again operat- 
ing. Worthless drafts are drawn against a supposed 
account in the name of H. E, Smithfield. Drafts are 
made payable at the City Bank & Trust Company of 
Mobile, Ala.. This criminal at present is approach- 
ing the owner of property which he leases for the 
season, and is then introduced to a local grocer by 
the agent of the property, with whom he places an 
order, offering a check in payment, considerable in 
excess of the goods purchased, the difference being 
the loss to the individual doing business with him. 
A specimen of his writing is given below this, to- 
gether with the following description, which should 
lead to his early apprehension. 

Age, about 42; height, 5 feet 9 inches; weight, 
180 lbs.; color of eyes, grayish blue; which are not 
under proper muscular control. Hair not very dark, 
sprinkled with gray, face, smooth shaven. Pompous 
well dressed appearance, 


This party also operates as Selden F. Williams, 
Fruit Growers and Shippers, Jacksonville, Fla., etc. 


E, Franchini, an Italian cattle dealer, formerly of 
Fresno County, is sought by a bank (M) in San 
Francisco, California, for having obtained money by 
use of a worthless check. Franchini is described as 
follows: 

Age, 30; height, 5 feet 10 inches; build, rather 
slim; weight, 160 lbs.; hair, light brown; eyes, blue; 
mustache, small, thin, shaggy blond; complexion, 
light. One glass eye. 


ROBERT E. WATSON. 


A likeness is published above of Robert E. Wat- 
son, who attempted to operate against a bank (M) 
at Atlanta, Ga. His specialty is to offer worthless 
checks of large amounts in payment of an automobile. 
We are in receipt of the following infornfation re- 
garding him: 

Residence, Detroit; nativity, American; color, 
white; occupation, accountant; age, 25 years; height, 
5 ft. 10 1-2 inches; weight, 165 lbs.; build, medium; 
complexion, fair; eyes, blue; hair, chestnut; nose, 
straight, rather prominent; style of beard, clean 
shaven. Left arm and hand shriveled, much smaller 
than right. Left hand drawn and turned back. Hair 
reached back in wave from forehead to right. 


One R. A. Bitner is wanted in connection with a 
fraud perpetrated against a bank (M) at San Pedro, 


California, by use of a bogus letter of credit. His 
story is that he is about to buy an interest in a 
local cigar store and pool room, and after several 
visits to the bank, in seeking information regarding 
the persons owning the business, he produces the 
worthless paper upon which he asks an advance of 
about one-half of its face to make the supposed 
payment. He then departs. The description of this 
crook is: 
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Age, 30 years; height, 5 feet 9 inches; 
build; weight, 170 lbs.; sandy complexion; brown 
hair; smooth shaven; full face. A neat dresser, 
wearing a brown suit and stiff black hat. 


medium 


A warrant has been issued at the request of a 
bank (M) at Wscondido, California, charging one 
George Henck with forgery. He is described as: 

25 to 30 years old; height, 5 feet 8 inches; dark 
complexion and dark hair; little beard; long face; 
pointed chin; quite sunburnt; sharp, dark eyes and 
rather boyish voice. Wearing gray coat with leather 
top, soft hat, sort of corduroy; No. 14 soft shirt. 


A bank (M) at Los Angeles, California, is seek- 
ing information regarding the present whereabouts of 
one J, A. Davis, for whose arrest a warrant has 
been issued. Is described as about 40 years old; 


4 feet 6 inches tall; weight, about 160 lbs.; light 
hair and smooth shaven. 


Victor Caruso, so-called, is wanted in Riverside, 
‘Cal, where he is charged with passing worthless 
checks against a bank (M). He appeared as a buyer 
of an orange grove, but left without completing the 
purchase. His description is: 

Age, 45 years; height, 5 feet 10 inches; weight, 
145 lbs.; smooth shaven; dark complexioned; dark 
hair and small side burns; dark staring eyes; rather 
long face. Claims father is an Italian. 

Purchased a blue serge suit (Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx make), a black French No. 7 plush hat, also 
a wide brimmed Milan straw hat, No. 8 Common- 
wealth Company shoes, two pair, black and tan, while 
negotiating checks, 

A very smooth fellow, good talker and mixer, and 
apparently has traveled extensively. Probably a bar- 
ber. Also used name J. Livingston. 


A bank (M) at Ocean Park, Cal., has caused a 
warrant to be issued for one W. H. Arnold, who de- 
posited a worthless check, and by use of a pass-book 
showing substantial deposits in the bank upon which 
‘the check was drawn, succeeded in having several 
checks cashed before the fraud was discovered. Party 
is liable to be found around theatres. Description 
given is as follows: 

Age, 45 years; weight, 135 lbs.; height, 5 feet 6 
inches tall; medium built; dark hair, turning gray; 
‘chin protrudes; mouth, set back; face, somewhat 
wrinkled; dirty teeth with gold fillings; smooth 
-shaven; nervous disposition; peculiar voice; wears 
glasses.. Dressed in dark gray suit, telescope brown 


hat. Is said to associate with a woman known as 
Rose Reynolds. 


W. A. Coutant is wanted on a charge of uttering 
a bogus check against a bank (M) in Washington, 
D. C. This is not his first offense as he is in the 
habit cf using his supposed connection as a Mason 
‘to further his fraudulent transactions. He is de- 
scribed as follows: 

About 48 years of age; smooth, florid face; about 
5 ft. 10 in. tall; weight, about 200 lbs.; good dresser, 
wears Consistory watch charm; hair, medium dark, 
‘showing gray. Very courteous demeanor. 


A porter using the name of C. K. Knox is sought 
in connection with a crime against a bank (M) at 
‘Springfield, Ill, and is also wanted in connection 
with frauds against banks at Peoria, Bloomington 
sand Decatur, Ill. Description furnished of him is 
as follows: 

Age, 28 years; height, 5 ft. 9 inches; slender 
build; weight, about 135 lbs.; pale, sallow complex- 
‘ion, having the appearance of a dope fiend; dark, 
piercing eyes, dark circles under eyes; rather long, 
black hair; thin face; was dressed in a light blue 
coat and trousers, brown vest, light drab fedora hat; 


rather neat in appearance, clothes look to be of cheap 
material. 
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CHAS. J. CASPER. 


Charles J. Casper, alias, “Kid Burns” known to 
a certain sporty contingent in Chicago is wanted on 
a forgery charge preferred by a bank (M) at Steger, 
Ill His photograph is reproduced above and his 
description is given as: 

Age, 28; height, 5 ft. 8 or 9 inches; build, medium; 
eyes, dark gray; hair, brown; beard, smooth, aquiline 
nose as if it was broken; frightened stare; residence, 
Chicago; occupation, prize-fighter. 


A party giving the name of John Beall and Pat- 
rick Foley is being sought in connection with forger- 
ies committed against a bank (M) in Chicago. The 
method pursued by the forger was as follows: Under 
the first name an account was opened at a trust 
company and two days later an account was opened 
in the second name in a second trust company. In 
both instances forged checks were deposited, and 
after allowing a month to intervene the accounts 
were closed out. A burglary was either a prelimin- 
ary to the operation, or the forgeries a sequel of the 
housebreaking. 


A party using the name of G. N. Wallman, at- 
tempted to defraud a bank (M) at South Bend, In- 
diana, by use of a fraudulent check which the bank 
insisted upon receiving for collection only. This 
party who claimed to be a railroad man is about 
5 ft. 7 inches high, black hair, brown eyes, dark com- 
plexion, weighs about 135. lbs. and is slightly crippled 
in his right hand. 

The above party also attempted to operate against 
an individual at Covington, Ky., where he rented a 
store at $50.00 per month, offering a $55.00 check, 
signed F. L. Winkler and drawn against supposed 
funds in sa Dayton, Ohio, tnstitution. 
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JOHN E, KEENER. 


John E. Keener is now in Marion County Jail 
under indictment by the Grand Jury, for passing a 
worthless check, at Marion, Ohio, He is also con- 
nected with operations against a bank (M) in Chi- 
cago. Any member having suffered at the hands of 
this party should communicate with the Protective 
Department. 


M. J. Swan, late Cashier of the Citizens Bank of 
Story City, Iowa, who wrecked the bank, is wanted 
by the Iowa Bankers Association, and this associa- 
tion in connection with forged and fraudulent stock 
certificates deposited with a bank (M) at Marshall- 
town, Ia. 


HARRY GEORGE. 


Harry George, whose photograph appears above is 
wanted by a bank (M) at Wellington, Kansas, where 
he is charged with negotiating forged notes. He is 
described as age, 40; height, 5 ft. 11 inches; weight, 
190 lbs.; light complexion, light blonde hair; blue 
eyes; smooth shaven; scar on left side of neck ex- 
tending up and down; scar over right eye; third or 
knuckle joint of little finger on right hand enlarged. 
Two upper front teeth, gold. Dressed in light suit, 
soft, low crowned, light colored hat. Barber by 
trade. Using alias of H. D. Mordant. Has worked 
as insurance agent. May refer to his having been 
a U. S. Marshall at one time. 


A party by the name of W. E. Delahoussays is 
drawing worthless checks on a bank (M) at Lafay- 
ette, La., and opening accounts in other institutions. 
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LOSS GUGERTY. 


Above is a photograph of Loss Gugerty, alias 
W. D. Hatfield wanted in connection with a mortgage 
swindle against a bank (M) at Medicine Lodge, Kan- 
sas. Article appeared in May 1912 Journal, page 693. 


Below is given a specimen of the hand writing 
of a bogus check operator and forger, now operating 
against bank (M) in Boston, Mass. The character 
formation is distinct enough to attract attention. 


Jamu 


D. C. Romme is wanted by a bank (M) at Havre, 
Montana, where he presumed upon his friends to the 
extent of having a check bearing forged signature 
cashed. 

He is about 6 feet tall, 21 years of age, has blue 
eyes, light hair and complexion, and is smooth shaven. 
He is affected somewhat with eczema. 


One A. C. Carter is drawing worthless drafts 
purporting to be signed by the Monticello Distilling 
Company on the First National Bank of Baltimore, 
Maryland. The checks are numbered in red, printed 
on yellow safety paper, an old fashioned check em- 
bosser is used in the preparation of the checks. 


A bank (M) in Boston, Mass., reports the loss 
of a Chicago City Railway Company First Mortgage 
5 per cent. Bond No. 10676. The bond is dated July 1, 
1907, is due February 1, 1927, and principal and in- 
terest are payable at the First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, February 1st and August Ist. 


An attempt was made to swindle a bank (M) 
in Kansas City, Mo.,.during the past month by use of 
a fraudulent letter purporting to be from the First 
National Bank of Trenton, N. J., enclosing a bogus 
draft for $3,484.00 to take up a worthless note, a 


supposed indebtedness of one Frank B. Wallace. The 
scheme is engineered by a party using the name of 
C. A. Morse, who is described as follows: 
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Age, 55 years; height, 5 ft. 10 inches; 
190 lbs.; hair mixed with gray; peaked face; prom- 
inent nose; hollow cheeks; smooth shaven. He will 
deposit the note for collection with one set of attor- 
neys and then mail the fraudulent letter and bogus 
draft to another law firm. Will then suggest that 
they endorse the draft for encashment, retaining the 
amount of their fee. This is the critical moment in 
the transaction. 


weight, 


A warrant is out for W. H. Plum, formerly 
mayor of Anadarko, Oklahoma, for defrauding a bank 
(M) at Kansas City, Mo., by means of a fraudulent 
and forged paper. Before leaving, he wrote three 
letters, one to his wife, in which he stated he would 
never see her again, one to the City Council, sending 
in his resignation as mayor, and the last letter leav- 
ing instructions concerning his business, He is de- 
scribed as, age, about 40 years; height, 5 ft. 10 inches; 
weight, 155 lbs.; smooth face. Has habit of keeping 
the right side of his lips very close together. Wore 
a gray suit and a black derby hat when last seen. 


Bernell Hebner is wanted on a forgery warrant 
issued at the request of a bank (M) at Linn Creek, 
Mo. He is described as 21 years of age; height, 5 
feet 9 inches; heavy set; weight, 180 lbs.; light com- 
plexion; brown hair and smooth face. May seek en- 
listment in the army. 


A party using the name of Henry A. Lytton has 
several bogus certified checks in his possession, drawn 
on: the Laclede National Bank of St. Lous, Mo., in 
large amounts, and purporting to be signed by J. 
Kighley in a very indistinct manner. Lytton operates 
against parties who are desirous of selling their 
farms, leaving a certified check as a deposit to close 
the deal, and then getting another one cashed. He is 
described as follows: 

Age, 50 years; height, 5 ft. 4 inches; weight, 
160 lbs.; small black mustache; hair, black; eyes, 
dark brown; complexion, very dark; two lower teeth 
missing; wears seal ring on the third finger left 
hand with an old English crest, Latin inscription, in- 
veterate cigarette smoker, eyes appear to be close 
together, a peculiarity, 

He has chubby hands, the fingers are very pe- 
culiar, like that of a base-ball player, and the first 
finger on the left hand is rather short as though it 
had been crushed at some time, or mashed, and the 
middle finger on the right hand has a scar across it. 

He carries a light yellow suit-case with darker 
corners. Dresses in a blue suit, black derby hat, black 
shoes, short overcoat. Claims his family are in St. 
Louis and that he goes to, New York twice a month. 


Cc. C. Stewart, alias Charles C. Calvert, etc., is 
again drawing worthless checks. He is described 
at a Virginian, age, 35 years; height, 6 ft. 3 inches; 
weight, 194 lbs.; eyes, blue; hair, light brown; face, 
smooth shaven. 


Notice is given by the Newark Trust Company 
(M) ef Newark, Ohio, that the following Certificates 
of Deposits have been stolen: 

No. 20835, Jan. 6, 1912, favor of Hulshizer Co., 
$2,000; No. 20225, Oct. 27, 1912, favor of Hulshizer Co. 
$2,000; No. 20226, Oct. 27, 1912, favor of Hulshizer Co., 


$2,000. Member may be requested to allow funds to 
be drawn against these certificates, if left for collec- 
tion. 


A swindler using the name of Arthur B. Collins 
is sought in consequence of a forgery committed 
against a bank (M) in Woodsfield, O. Described as 
40 years of age, rather short with a large mouth, pro- 
truding teeth, with very large thick lower lip. He 
wore a celluloid collar and passed himself off as a 
construction engineer. He hired an attorney to do 
some work for him, paying cash for same, and later 
coming to the bank for some money, wrote this check, 
which the attorney endorsed for him. He is an 
adept at the business, and should be apprehended. 


INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 


May 11, 1912, a person representing himself as 
O. B. Anderson, more likely Olaf Olsen, opened an 
account with a bank (M) in Salem, Oregon, consist- 
ing of cash which he withdrew in small amounts, 
paving the way for the forged item. His description 
is fairly good. Swedish parentage; age, 35 years; 
weight, 175 lbs.; 5 ft. 10 inches; complexion, light; 
hair, blonde, and curly. A carpenter by trade, wore 
suit light tan, black hat, soft crown, with flat, stiff 
rim, tan shoes and light flannel shirt. 

E. A. Van Epps, described as about 5 ft. 10 in. 
tall, 30 to 35 years of age, smooth shaven, slim face, 
medium complexion, gray eyes, slightly stooped, back 
of head rather high, working clothes, black Stetson 
hat with “G. W. Briggs” on the inside band, rancher 
of good appearance, also had brown suit of clothes, 
is wanted for raising the amount: on checks by a 
bank (M) at Arlington, Oregon. 

Albert L. Stuckey, 
J. H. Hoppers, 
is wanted upon 


who represented himself as 
thereby defrauding several parties, 
complaint of a bank (M) in Miami, 
Oklahoma. He is described as about 21 years of 
age, 5 ft. 7 to 9 inches tall, blue eyes, light hair, 
coarse featured with mouth and nose inclined to be 
a little large, probably weight 140 lbs. 


A tool dresser, named J. L. Rupert is being 
sought on a forgery charge preferred by a bank (M) 
at Nowata, Oklahoma. He is 23 years of age; height, 
5 ft. 6 inches; weight, 140 lIbs.; hair, light brown; 
complexion, light; smooth face. Recently purchased 
a@ pearl gray suit, black and white cord around the 
lapel of his coat, and coat marked on inside pocket 
C. System. Hat light brown, soft, with Gumble Hat 
Co. dn sweat band. Shoes low cut tan with no mark 
of maker. 


A bank (M) in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, is de- 
sirous of locating one Will McBrine, a former War- 
rant Clerk in the State Auditor’s Office, in order that 
the regularity of certain warrants may be explained: 


C. WAYMAN. 


. Claude Wayman, who was formerly connected 
with a Western Bank Supply Co. in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., as traveling salesman, is issuing forged checks, 
purporting to be signed by the above concern, and 
has defrauded a bank (M) in the same city. Banks 
are warned to be on their guard and to wire our 
Detective Agents should his whereabouts be known 
to them. He is described as 30 to 35 years of age; 
weight, 160 lbs.; height, 5 ft. 8 or 9 inches; hair, 
brown; eyes, light blue; teeth, regular; high fore- 
head, a carbuncle scar on back of neck at edge of 
collar. Neat appearance and elegant dresser. Some- 
times plays the races, fond of pool and billiards. He 
is an experienced stationery man, and will likely ap- 
ply at some place of this kind for employment. 
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Lee Hughes alias John Cobb, whose full name is 
Leroy S. Hughes, is wanted by a bank (M) at Pryor 
Creek, Oklahoma, in connection with a mortgage 
swindle. He is 40 years old; height, 6 feet; weight, 
190 Ibs.; black hair, rather swarthy; eyes, dark ay, 
easily taken for brown; heavy black mustache. igh 
forehead. Greasy, dirty, slovenly dressed and ignor- 
ant. 


T. Howard Allen is drawing worthless checks on 
the Minerva Banking & Trust Co. of Minerva, O., 
and the Peoples’ Bank of Alliance, O. He establishes 
himself in the best of hotels and exhibits a certifi- 
cate, presumably showing ownership of 100 shares of 
Atchison, Topeka R. R. Company stock, No. 223352, 
signed, George L. Goodwin, Alfred A. Glasier, Trans- 
fer Agent; Countersigned, J. T. Hamer, Acting Con- 
troller. Attached to this certificate is an endorse- 
ment sheet dated April 17th, 1885. Endorsements 
transferred February 14, 1896. There are four other 
bonds of the St, Louis, New Orleans, Ocean Canal 
Transportation Company of New Jersey, for $1,000 
each. They are 6 per cent. first mortgage gold bonds. 
The numbers of the above bonds are, 207, 321, 330 and 
357. There are coupons attached to each of these 
bonds, and the American Loan & Trust Company 
of New York City is named as Trustee. Allen also 
has a letter of introduction from Mr. Prince, written 
on paper bearing the following letterhead: 

Prince & Read, 


Investment Securities. 
New York. Chicago. Hartford, Conn. 


He sometimes makes his checks payable to C. S. 
Baxter, Allen is about 50 years of age, about and 
1-2 feet tall; weight, 150 lbs. Hair, slightly gray; 
wears mustache. He wore glasses with black rim, 
and when not wearing them, carries them in upper 
outside coat pocket. 


Party using the names of McKenny and Arnold, 
but more probably Ralph J. McHenry, is wanted for 
forgery by a bank (M) in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
(A typewriter is used in filling out these forgeries), 
The description of him is as follows: 

Age, about 24 years; weight, about 185 Ibs.; hair, 
black; height, about 5 feet 10 inches; eyes, dark blue; 
complexion,. dark. 


A worthless check operator reported by a bank 
(M) at Beaver Falls, Pa., is using the name of Steven 
Hamilton, alteration may be attracted by the mis- 
spelling of the word -Stephen. He is described as: 

Age, 24 or 25 years; weight, 180 Ibs.; hair, black; 
eyes, black; height 6 ft. 2 in.; build, good; smooth 
shaven. Dark blue serge suit, badly worn, black 
workman’s shirt, white stripes, soft telescope black 
hat, black shoes, no heels on them, worn off. Ap- 
pearance, factory employee or laborer. Peculiarities— 
drooping shoulders, stooped, always smiling, very 
talkative, teeth even and in good condition. Stated 
he was bookkeeper. 


W. P. Seymour is wanted on a forgery charge by 
a bank (M) in Oil City, Penna. The following very 
good description should materially aid in his appre- 
hension: 

Age, 28 years; weight, 160 lbs.; complexion, 
florid; hair, medium light; height, 5 ft, 6 in.; build, 
stocky; eyes, blue; smooth shaven. Peculiarities: 
Good English but speaks with a strong German accent. 
Wears nose glasses. Limps on right leg due to three 
ulcers below the knee. Elegant dresser. When last 
-seen he wore blue suit and light soft hat. Appear- 
ance: Prosperous young businessman. 


A bank (M) at Newport News, Va., reports 
the operations of one C. A, Berry. The worthless 
paper is drawn on counter checks, which in itself, 
should warn others against cashing “same. 
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JACK ARMSTRONG. 


Above is a photograph of Jack Armstrong described 
in our May Journal, in connection with a forgery 
against a bank (M) at Bowman, S. Dak. He was 
traced into the Canadian cattle country by our de- 
tective agents but has not yet been located. He is 
described as 30 years of age; height, 5 feet 5 inches; 
weight, 140 lbs.; smooth face; blue eyes; sharp fea- 
tures; light brown hair. Has served a sentence as a 
‘horse thief. 


A warrant is out for one H. C. Johnson wanted 
by a bank (M) at Malden, Washington, for forgery. 
He is described as follows: 

Age, 42; height, 5 ft. 10 in.; weight, 180 lbs.; face, 
smooth; hair dark brown, sprinkled with gray; eyes, 
gray. 

When last seen he wore a duck coat lined with 
sheepskin, a pair of overalls, light gray hat and a 
blue shirt. 


HE following arrests and court actions are not 
included in the statistics as reported, since 
they do not directly affect members of this 

Association, their publication being a precautionary 
measure. 


D. J. C. Ashton, alias, Judson White, alias, I. B. 
Adams, E, E. Hess, a worthless check operator made 
known to the membership of the Assaciation through 
the Journal of the Association, has been convicted on 
a charge of forgery, and sentenced in the following 
words by the presiding Judge of the Criminal Court: 


“In the Court’s opinion, you are one of the 
worst criminals that ever came before the Court 
in a criminal line. It is the sentence of the Court 
that you be imprisoned in the State Penitentiary 
at hard labor for a period of five years.” 


As several persons have charges against this 
criminal, it will probably be a long time before he 
will return to resume his late practices. 


H. Carlsen, whose photograph and description ap- 
peared in the March 1912 Journal, page 568, was sen- 
tenced to ten years at San Quentin Prison by the Napa 
Superior at Napa, California. He had previously 
served two terms in the same prison as a bogus 
check operator. A merchant at St. Helena, Califor- 
nia, was the present complainant. He was also 
wanted at San Jose, Los Gatos, Vacaville, Sacramento, 
Point Richmond, Oakland, Santa Rosa, Berkeley and 
many other places in the state of California. 


Wm. Edward Cope, whose photograph and de- 
scription appear in the March 1910 Journal, and who 
left a train of worthless checks behind him in this 
country, Canada and Cuba was arrested in New York, 
N. Y., to be returned to Los Angeles, California. He 
will first be tried on local charges in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Morris Heilbroner, described in May Journal, 1912, 
page 624, entered a plea of guilty to forgery in 4th de- 
gree, and was sentenced to two years in Missouri 
State Penitentiary at Jefferson City, Mo. He also 
served a term in Ohio State Penitentiary at Colum- 
bus, O., being sent from Cincinnati in 1908, under the 
above name. 


Norman M. Hicks who has been passing worth- 
less checks purporting to be against funds in the ac- 
counts of the Knights of Modern Chivalry and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen was arrested in 
Cleveland, O., May 14, 1912, and will also have to face 
the Federal charge of misusing the mails. He is de- 
scribed in December 1911 and May 1912 Journals. 


John Huff alias George Graves who was caught 
in the act of passing worthless checks was given ten 
years at Scottsville, Mich. He is described as, age, 
58; height, 5 feet 10 inches; weight, 150 lbs; color of 
hair, gray; eyes, blue or gray; nose, very prominent, 
and face pitted by small-pox, florid complexion. An 
interested bank writes, as follows: to this depart- 
ment: 

“Party answering this description has a record 
made known to us by description of him, and his 
operations through the medium of the American 
Bankers Association.” 


Harry E. Johnson, with aliases, H. A. Parks, J. 
H. Adams, T. H. Hughes, W. A, Noffit, H. S. Gage, 
J. A. Davidson, Wagner and Morgan, was arrested 
under date May 13, 1912, at Fresno, Cal., by the 
local police, and turned over to the authorities at 
Stockton, Cal, to face a forgery charge. The Cal- 
ifornia Bankers Association were interested in the 
apprehension of Johnson, whose description, etc., 
were given in the May Journal page 692 in connec- 
tion with a crime against a bank member at Oakland, 
Cal. Los .Angeles is also anxious to prefer other 
charges against him. 


Walter Sapp, described. in Journal of this Asso- 
ciation,.April number, page 625, upon several oc- 
casions has been arrested at Harrisburg, Pa., charged 
with passing worthless ¢chécks in Middletown, Pa., 
Many individual losers will be glad to learn of this 
criminal’s apprehension. 


ARRESTED. 


M, C. Hill, Jr., wanted in connection with de- 
frauding a bank (M) at Decatur, Ala., by means of a 
forged check was apprehended at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
and taken to Cartersville, Ga., where he was arrested 
on a charge of forgery. A detainer will cause his 
return to faeé the above charges. 


John Bechtel, Jr., who is described as age 26 
years; height, 5 ft. 10 inches; weight, 165 lbs.; hair, 
brown; eyes, light brown; dark complexion; slightly 
stooped; nose, very large, straight and protrudes, 
Uses cocaine. German extraction, was arrested on a 
charge of forgery against a bank (M) at Salmon, 
Idaho. Owing to the willingness of the authorities 
to prosecute where the forgery was actually com- 
mitted, Bechtel, is being held for trial at Butte, Mon- 
tana. 


Ira Newman who defrauded a bank (M) at Cairo, 
Illinois, by forging an endorsement on a note offered 
for discount has been arrested at Minneapolis, Minn., 
| — is being returned to Cairo, Ill., to answer for the 
crime. 


Mrs. Ray Bailey was arrested April 30, 1912, on 
a forgery charge preferred by a bank (M) at Water- 


loo, Ia. This case is one of those taken up by the 
Iowa Bankers Association in conjunction with this 
Association in a determined effort to stop forgeries 
known to be on a local character. 


INSTITUTE OF BANKING, 


CLARENCE D. HUGHES. 


Clarence D. Hughes, alias W. H. Proctor, alias 
C. Daniel Hull, who served six years in the Hunts- 
ville, Texas, Penitentiary on three charges of forgery, 
was arrested at the request of our Detective Agents, 
on a warrant charging forgery against a bank (M) 
San Francisco, California. His photograph is pub- 
lished above in order that further identification may 
be made. Hughes is now confined in the county jail 
at San Francisco, awaiting trial, and will undoubtedly 
receive a severe sentence for his crime. 


Frank W, Fowler who was implicated in frauds 
against a bank (M) in Chicago, Ill., was arrested at 
Kansas City, Mo.. and returned to Chicago to stand 
trial on the offenses as charged. 


ARTHUR QUAINTANCE. 


Arthur Quaintance, who made his way into the 
confidence of a bank (M) at Waterloo, Ia., and several 
merchants and others, is described as good looking, 
probably 26 years of age. His photograph is repro- 
duced above. He was brought back to Iowa from 
Montana, and is to face charges brought against him 
at Waterloo. The Iowa Bankers Association and 
this Association is interested in this case, 


Irving Brodesky was arrested May 13, 1912, at 
the request of our Detective Agents upon the com- 
plaint of a bank (M) in New York, N. Y., after he 
had attempted to cash a certified check intended for 
the messenger of a brokerage house. His age is 
around 21 years, height 5 ft. 7 in., weight 135 lbs., 
medium build. Complexion good color. Eyes green- 
ish blue, clean shaven. Jewish extraction, heavy lips. 
Dress, dark suit, gray overcoat, black fedora hat. 
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JAMES N. ROSS. 


The above is a photograph of James N. Ross, 
arrested on May 11, 1912, on a charge of forgery at 
the instance of a bank (M) at Lauderdale, Miss. When 
arrested he had most of the currency secured, still in 
his possession. He is described as: age, 33 to 34 years; 
height, 5 ft, 8 inches; weight, 145 to 150 lbs.; com- 
plexion, dark; tanned hands, smooth; hair, curly and 
nearly black, of a dead appearance, parts in the 
middle, recedes from temples. Face, smooth, evidence 
of heavy beard if allowed to grow. Forehead, high 
but receding. Spot on crown of head size of a dol- 
lar, very nearly bald. Ears prominent with few con- 
volutions and stand away from the head. Head, large 
for neck, more round than oval because unusually 
wide and tapering to chin. Eyes, dark brown and 
deep seated. Eyebrows, brown, very heavy and highly 
arched. Eyelashes, black, long and well curved. Teeth, 
regular; lips, straight; mouth, medium; nose, medium, 
base broad, well chiseled lobes, not pug but retrouse 
point. Lower face narrow, cheekbones prominent, but 
chin, narrow. 


Harry Lechler, age 19 years, was arrested while 
attempting to pass a forged check against a bank 
(M) in St. Louis, Mo. He confessed to having stolen 
the check from a former employer and committed the 
forgery. 


Having posed as the wife of depositor of a bank 
(M) in St. Louis, Mo., and forged the woman’s name 
to a check, Mrs, Sarah Curran has been arrested and 
returned from Chicago to face the charges against her. 


John A. Horton was arrested Jan. 28, 1912, on a 
charge of forgery. He defrauded a bank (M) at West 
Hoboken, N. J. Was convicted of uttering forged 


checks. 


LeGrande Loper, a youth 17 years of age, was ar- 
rested for forgery against a bank (M) at East Hamp- 
ton, N. Y. He is tall and large for his age, light 
hair and eyes. Face hardening since arrest. 


Esther Haiken, alias Ona Con, alias Sadie Levin, 
was arrested May 28, 1912. in connection with a series 
of forgeries against bank (M) in New York. Her 
part as a member of an organized band of forgers 
was to open the accounts through which the forged 
checks were cleared. Her description is age 19 years; 
height, about 5 feet; hair, black; build, medium; 
quite attractive appearance. Dresses very good. Two 
men have also been taken into custody in this con- 
nection, both having been apprehended in the act of 
attempting to realize on their operations. They are 
Jacob Lubin, a leader in this kind of work, and an 
assistant arrested as Frank Bernstein. 


Louis Parcello, Jr., was arrested May 13, 1912, on 
a warrant charging forgery against a bank (M) in 


New York, N. Y. He is not supposed to have a record 
in this respect, although the forgeries in this in- 
stance were several in number. He is described as 
age 22 years, height 5 ft. 4 inches, weight 140 Ibs., 
build slim, complexion dark, eyes black, hair black, 
smooth face. Dress and appearance good. 


Our Detective Agents caused the arrest of two 
negroes in connection with the theft of, and attempt 
encashment of a check taken from the mails in New 
York, N. Y. Jesse Washington, to whom a messen- 
ger boy gave the envelope, presumably containing the 
mail from the bank (M), is described as 20 years old, 
height 5 ft. 11 inches, weight 190 lbs. Stocky build, 
smooth face, shabbily dressed. Jacob Floyd, the 
other negro from whom the first negro is supposed to 
have forcibly taken the check, after the latter had 
stolen same, is described as 17 years old, height 5 tft. 
5 inches, weight 140 lbs.; slim built; smooth face 


and unkempt appearance. 


Charles Wolfe was arrested May 28, 1912, at the 
request of our detective agents on the complaint of 
one of three banks (Ms) in New York, N. Y., with 
whom he deposited forged items for collection. He 
has been held without bail for the Grand Jury. 


Harold T. Pratt, for whom a warrant was is- 
sued for a bank (M) in New Bern, N. C., by the local 
authorities, has been arrested in Nebraska and will 
be returned to North Carolina, to meet his deserts, 
Up to the time that his forgeries became known, he 
was held in the respect of the community. He was 
described in March 1912 Journal, page 560. 


Helen Vinton Park, who pleaded guilty to for- 
gery as described in the June Journal, was paroled 
May 9, 1912, and must report weekly and be steadily 
employed to retain her liberty. 


D. C. ELLINGFORD. 


D. C. Ellingford, whose photograph is given 
above, was arrested for passing worthless checks on 
a bank (M) at Portland, Oregon. He is considered a 
dangerous operator and further information of his 
crimes is sought. He is about 33 or 34 years of age, 
complexion fair, stout build, has club feet and walks 
with body leaning forward. Wears glasses. Height 
5 ft. 7 inches, smooth shaven, heavy chest and shoul- 
ders, weighs about 175 Ibs. 


Wilfred K. Proven, formerly of Connellsville, Pa., 
where he defrauded a bank (M) on May 20, 1912, 
was arrested at the request of our Detective Agents 
on a charge of passing worthless checks. His descrip- 
tion is as follows: Age, 21 years; weight, 140 lbs.; 
complexion, fair; smooth shaven; height, 5 ft. 7 
inches; ‘build, slender; hair, light brown. When last 
seen wore black derby hat, light gray suit and tan 
shoes. Appearance: Would pass for a traveling sales- 
man and is believed to be wearing glasses now. 
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INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 


F. H. CARPENTER. 


Frederick H. Carpenter, whose photograph is 
printed above, was arrested in connection with for- 
geries against a bank (M) at Providence, R. I. He 
is reported to have served three years in the New 
Bedford jail, after his conviction on a forgery charge 
in Taunton, 1906. He has pleaded guilty to the 
charges at Providence, R. I. 


John Mitchell, alias W. M. Murphy, was arrested 
May 9, 1912, and charged with the crime of forgery 
at the instance of a bank (M) at Charleston, W. Va. 
He is undoubtedly wanted elsewhere, and is described 
as: Age, 35 years; weight, 179 lbs.; hair, black; eyes, 
light brown; height, 6 feet; build, medium; com- 
plexion, dark; smooth shaven. Black sack suit, black 
soft hat, fedora shape, wears soft light blue shirt, 
dark purple four-in-hand tie. Appearance lumber- 
man. Peculiarities: Careless walk, large hands and 
feet, wears No. 10 shoes, watch on right side of vest. 
Has a high pitched voice. Knife scars on back of 
left hand and left index finger, also on knuckle of 
right index finger. 


Dow Griffin, who escaped from the Sheriff en 
route to Parkersburg, W. Va., was retaken on May 
25, 1912, through the efforts of our Detective Agents 
at Dodge City, Kan., and awaits extradition. 


AWAITING TRIAL, EXTRADITION OR SENTENCE, JUNE 1, 


ALLEGED FORGERS, BURGLARS AND HOLD-UP 
ROBBERS. 


Abrahams, Isaac A., Feb. 14, 1912, arrested; 
forged B/L Seymour, Wis.; admitted to bail, await- 
ing trial. Journal March 1912, P. 567. 

Adams, J. C., Feb. 9, 1912, arrested; swindle Ros- 
well, N. M.; awaiting trial. Journal December 1911, 
P. 380. 

Bailey, Mrs. Ray, April 30, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Waterloo, Ia.; awaiting trial. June Journal, 1912. 

Bechtel, John, Jr., May 16, 1912, arrested; for- 
gery Salmon, Idaho; awaiting trial at Butte, Mont. 
June 1912 Journal. 

Berry, J. F., Jan. 25, 1912, arrested; swindle Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; admitted to bail, awaiting trial. Jour- 
nal Jan. 1912, P. 444. 

Blasdell, C. C.. July 11, 1911, arrested; swindle, 
Perry, Okla.; admitted to bail. awaiting trial. 

Boggs, John 8., Mar. 31, 1912, arrested Shreveport, 


L. D. MeCREADY. 


L. D. McCready, who has been confined in the 
Whittier Reform School of California, was arrested 
on May 26, 1912, through the efforts of our Detective 
Agents, for having passed bogus checks against a 
bank (M) at Madison, S. Dak., and will be returned 
to South Dakota to face charges. Description: Age, 
19 years; height, 6 ft. % inch; hair, chestnut; eyes, 
blue; complexion, fair. Long scar underside of right 
wrist, scar on side of knuckle, third finger right hand; 
scar on back of middle finger right hand betweer 
first and second joints; scar on tip of left index fin- 
ger; two moles on left side of chin, between corner 
of mouth and jaw. 


REMOVED. 


P. H. Martyn, arrested on a charge of forgery 
and held at the instance of a bank (M) of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has jumped his bail and is again being 
sought. Is also wanted by the Minneapoiis police, 
who hold warrant charging uttering of a forged check 
against a bank (M) in that city. He is described as: 
50 years of age; 6 feet tall; weight, 200 Ibs.; blue 
eyes, pretty bold; wears a Toupee; dark complexion; 
full face; smooth shaven; wears glasses. 


Dow Griffin, arrested at the request of a bank 
(M) in California, at Parkersburg, W. Va., April 11. 
1912, escaped from the Sheriff crossing the Mojave 
Desert East, by jumping from a car window, al- 
though hand-cuffed at the time. 


IgI2. 


La., forgery; awaiting trial. Journal May 1912, P. 696. 

Brokaw, Eug. C., April 6, 1912, rearrested; swindle 
Chicago, Ill.;. admitted to bail, awaiting trial. 

Brinson, Asher, Mar. 20, 1912, arrested; forgery 
New Bern, N. C.; admitted to bail, awaiting trial. 
Journal May 1912, P. 696. 

Broughton, Otis, Mar. 20, 1912, arrested New 
Bern, N. C.; forgery; admitted to bail, awaiting trial. 
Journal May 1912, P. 696. 

Brodesky, Irving, May 13, 1912, arrested; forgery, 
New York City; awaiting trial. June 1912 Journal. 

Bush, Tom, April, 1912, arrested; swindle Chaun- 
cey, Ga.; awaiting trial. Journal May 1912, P. 695. 

Byland, John C., Sept. 1, 1911, arrested; forgery 
Burlington, Ky.; awaiting trial. Journals Oct. 1910, 
P. 218; Sept. 1911; P. 163. 

Cantor, Albert W., Feb. 13, 1912, surrendered him- 
self; forgery Kansas City, Mo.; awaits extradition. 
Journal Dec. 1911, P. 377. 

Carpenter, Frederick H., May 11, 1912, arrested; 
forgery Providence, R. I.; awaiting trial. Journal 
June 1912. 
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Carter, Charles, April 16, 1912, arrested; check 
raising Little Rock, Ark.; awaiting trial. Journal 
May 1912, P. 695. 

Carter, Theo. H. E., Feb. 14, 1912, arrested; for- 
gery Boston, Mass.; awaiting, trial. 

Casteel, J. W., Aug. 24, 1910, arrested; swindle 
Muskogee, Okla.; awaiting trial. Journals Oct. 1910, 
P. 210; Feb. 1912, P. 497. 

Cauble, A. S., Oct., 1911, arrested; forgery Cairo, 
Ill.; awaiting trial. Journal June 1911, P. 740. 

Cohen, Morris, April 15, 1912, arrested Chicago, 
Ill.; awaiting trial. Journal April 1912, P. 623. 

Cohen, Samuel, Mar. 15, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Boston, Mass.; awaits trial. Journal June 1910, P. 
553. 

Cole, C. E., Jan. 15, 1912, arrested; swindle At- 
lanta, Ga.; awaiting trial. Journal Jan. 1912, P. 437. 

Coiston, Richard, Dec. 13, 1911, arrested; swindle 
East Orange, N. J.; awaiting trial. Journal Jan. 1912, 
P. 443. 

Crocker, Irving G., May 3, 1910, arrested; forgery 
Chicago, Ill.; awaiting trial. Journal May 1910, P. 
500. 

Curran, Mrs. Sarah, May 14, 1912, forgery; await- 
ing trial St. Louis, Mo. Journal June 1912. 

Deem, Edward L., Feb. 13, 1911, arrested; 
gery Parkersburg, W. Va.; awaiting trial. 
Jan, 1912, P. 444. 

Devine, James, March 22, 1912, arrested; forgery 
New York City; awaiting trial. Journal April 1912, 
P. 624. 

Deihl, Fred, March 25, 1912, arrested; 
Everett, Pa.; awaiting trial. 

Diaz, Jose, April 24, 1912, arrested; forgery Ko- 
komo, Ind.; awaiting extradition. Journal May 1912, 
P. 695. 

Errico, Chester L., March 13, 1912, arrested; for- 
gery New York, N. Y.; awaits trial. Journal January 
1912, P. 442. 

Fowler, Frank W., April 30, 1912, arrested; swin- 
dle Chicago, Ill.; awaiting trial. Journal June 1912. 

Gay, John, March 27, 1912, arrested; forgery West 
Palm Beach, Fla.; awaits trial. 

Gray, S. H., Nov. 12, 1910, arrested; forgery Ath- 
‘ens, Tenn.; awaiting trial. Journal December 1910, 
P. 347. 

Griffin, Dow, May 12, 1912, arrested; 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; awaiting extradition. 
May 1912, P. 696. 

Haiken, Esther, May 28, 1912, arrested; forgery 
‘New York, N. Y.; awaits trial. Journal June 1912. 

Hank, Warren, May 13, 1911, arrested; attempted 
swindle, Wapakoneta, Ohio; awaiting trial. Journal 
June 1911, P. 741. 

Hargett, Frank, March 27, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Charlotte, N. C.; awaits trial. 

Hilliards, Ollie, Nov. 13, 1910, arrested; 
West Newton, Pa.; awaiting trial. 
ber 1910, P. 347. 

Hughes, Clarence G., April 25, 1912, arrested; 
forgery San Francisco, Cal.; awaiting trial. Journal 
June 1912. 

Huston, J. L., April 24, 1912, arrested; 
Chicago, Ill.; awaiting trial. 
695. 
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Johnson, Charles L., June 30, 1911, arrested; 
swindle Grand Rapids, Mich.; awaiting trial. Jour- 
nals Aug. 1911, P. 100; July 1911, P. 38. 

Jones, William J., Aug. 17, 1910, arrested; swin- 
dle Claremore, Okla.; awaiting trial. Journals Sept. 
1910, P. 154; Nov. 1910, P. 266. 

Kaplan, Max, July 13, 1911, arrested; swindle 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; awaiting trial. Journal Aug. 1911, 
P. 101. 

Katz, Jacob, Feb. 19, 1912, arrested; swindle Chi- 
cago, Ill.; awaiting trial. 

Kirkpatrick, H. S., June 15, 1911, arrested; for- 
gery West Point, Ga.; admitted to bail, awaiting trial. 
Journal July 1911, P. 37. 

Klein, E., Jan. 10, 1912, arrested; forgery Scran- 
ton, Pa.; awaiting trial. Journals Dec. 1911, P. 378; 
Jan. 1912, P.- 442. 


Knowles, T. L., Feb. 29, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Phoenix, Ariz. Journal May 1912, P. 695. 
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Kutzkey, Albert M., Aug. 23, 1911, arrested; for- 
gery St. Johns, Ore.; awaiting trial, Journal Sept. 
1911, P. 163. 

Lechler, Harry, May 1912, arrested; 


forgery St. 
Louis, Mo.; awaiting trial. 


Journal June 1912. 


Lefebore, A. L., April 30, 1912, arrested New York, 
Journal May 1912, 


P. 696. 

Loper, Le Grande, May 15, 
Hampton, N. Y.; forgery; 
June 1912. 

Meek, W. C., Feb. 29, 1912, arrested Phoenix, Ariz.; 
forgery; awaiting trial. Journal May 1912, P. 695, 

McCready, L. D., May 26, 1912, arrested; swin- 
dle Madison, S. Dak.; awaiting extradition. Journal 
June, 1912. 

Meeker, Chas. M., Feb. 6, 1912, arrested; swindle 
Kansas City, Mo.; awaiting trial. Journal March 
1911, P. 526. 

Mitchell, John, May 9, 1912, 
Charleston, W. Va.; 
1912. 

Moody, H. H., Sept. 7, 1911, arrested; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; awaiting trial. 
1911, P. 227. 

Morton, Chas. S., Jan. 6, 1912, arrested; swindle 
oa Md.; awaiting trial. Journal Feb. 1912, 

. 499. 

Mullen, F. A., April 9, 1912, arrested; 
Louisville, Ky.; awaiting trial. 
623; May 1912, P. 695. 

Nance, William, April 4, 1911, arrested; 
Okla.; awaiting trial. 

84, 

Nelson, C. J., April 18, 1912, arrested; 
Birmingham, Ala.; awaiting trial. 
P. 498. 

Newman, Ira, May 17, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Cairo, Ill.; awaiting extradition. Journal June 1912. 

Nott, Chas. E., Feb. 13, 1912, arrested; forgery 
oa Mass.; awaiting trial. Journal March 1912, 

Parker, Chas., April 8, 1912, arrested; forgery Los 
snae Cal.; awaiting trial. Journal May 1912, P. 

5. 

Peoples, R. L., Aug. 12, 1910, arrested; 
Birmingham, Ala.; awaiting trial. 
P. 155. 

Posey, J. E., Aug. 10, 1911, forgery, Aiken, S. C.; 
awaiting trial. Journal Sept. 1911, P. 163. 

Pratt, Harold T., May 21, 1912, arrested; for- 
gery New Bern, N. C.; awaiting trial. Journal March 
1912, P. 560. 

Proven, Wolford K., May 20, 1912, arrested; swin- 
ue Pa.; awaiting trial. Journal June 

Purnell, Walter, Oct. 24, 1911, arrested; forgery 
Point Pleasant, N. J.; awaiting trial. 

Quaintance, Arthur, May 6, 1912, arrested; for- 
gery Waterloo, Ia.; awaiting trial. Journal June 1912. 

Remix, F. M., April 6, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Akron, O.; awaiting trial. Journal May 1912, P. 696. 

Richards, W. F., Dec. 5, 1911, arrested; swindle 
Tescott, Kan.; awaiting trial. 

Rosenau, Ralph W., Feb. 9, 1912, arrested Boston, 
ago forgery; awaiting trial. Journal March 1912, 

Ross, James M., May 11, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Lauderdale, Miss.; awaiting trial. Journal June 1912. 

Schultz, Aaron, Avril 29, 1912, arrested; forgery, 
New York, N. Y.; awaiting extradition. Journal May 
1912, P. 696. 

Shivers, Vernon F., Dec. 21, 1911, arrested; for- 
gery Lake Providence, La.; awaiting trial. : 

Smith, Elliot C., Feb. 16, 1912, arrested; forgery 
ag Yui N. Y.; awaiting trial. Journal March 1912, 
P. 560. 

Suckno, Moe, Mar. 22, 1912, arrested; larceny 
New York, N. Y.; admitted to bail, awaits trial. 

Sutton, Wm. L., Feb. 21, 1912; arrested; swindle 
Chicago, Ill.; awaiting trial. 

Switzer, Claude, April 23, 1912, arrested; forgery 
ne Angeles, Cal.; awaiting trial. May Journal 1912, 
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Taylor, H. J., Dec. 6, 1911, arrested; swindle Tes- 
cott, Kan.; awaiting trial. 
Ward, Jos. A., March 27, 1912, arrested; forgery 
oa Mass.; awaiting trial. Journal April 1912, 
Warren, Carlton, April 9, 1912, arrested; swindle 
Sgr age Ga.; awaiting trial. Journal May 1912, 
. 695, 
Wehner, F., Oct. 24, 1911, arrested; swindle Ridge- 
field Park, N. J.; awaiting trial. 
Weil, Michael, Feb. 17, 1912, arrested; 
Chicago, Ill.; out on bail, awaiting trial. 
West, E. E., March 28, 1912, arrested; fraudulent 
use of mail, Harrisonville, Mo.; admitted to bail, 
ge ag trial. Journals Oct. 1911, P. 228; Feb. 1912, 
§01. 
West, Henry, May 19, 1911, arrested; forgery 
Yuma, Ariz.; awaiting trial. Journal July 1911, P. 37. 
Wolfe, Chas., May 29, 1912, arrested; forgery New 
York, N. Y.; awaiting trial. June Journal 1912. 


swindle 


BURGLAR. 


Morris, Frank, May 9, 1911, arrested; 
burglary Layton, Utah; awaiting new trial. 
July 1911, P. 36. 


attempt 
Journal 


HOLD-UP ROBBERS. 


Clark, Deb, Feb. 22, 1912, arrested; 
hold-up Centralia, Wash.; awaiting trial. 

Hogan, Tom, Aug. 11, 1911, arrested; attempted 
hold-up Harlem, Mont.; awaiting trial. Journals 
Sept. 1911, P. 162; Dec. 1911, P. 380. 


attempted 


CASES DISPOSED BY COURT ACTION. 


Ernest Bernard, who was arrested on complaint 
of a bank (M) in New York City, has upon conviction 
been released on a suspended sentence under date of 
March 7, 1912. 


Abraham Cohen, arrested in connection with 
charges preferred by a bank (M) at Seymour, Wis., 
growing out of a bill of lading swindle, was dis- 
charged at the request of District Attorney. 


J. M. Des Rochers, Jr., held in our May Awaiting 
Trial List, pleaded guilty on a swindling charge pre- 
ferred by a Cleveland hotel, has been sentenced to 


the Mansfield Reformatory for an _ indeterminate 
period (minimum being fourteen months). 


D. C. Ellingford has entered a plea of guilty for 
passing worthless checks on a bank (M) at Portland, 
Ore. He was sentenced to two years in the State 
Penitentiary. 


Jacob Floyd was discharged after being held for 
the Grand Jury on the charge of larceny, witnesses 
to the actual theft of the check not being available. 


Patrick Gallagher, who was arrested on August 
9, 1912. in Jersey City, N. J., and who pleaded guilty 
to a charge of forgerv, was sentenced on March 21, 
1912, to eighteen months, but put on a suspended sen- 
tence with directions to report to the Probation Offi- 
cer once every two weeks for one year. 


M. C. Hill, Jr.. March 23, 1912, sentenced to one 
year at Cartersville, Ga., having defrauded a bank 
(M) at Decatur, 


Clyde Johnson reported as awaiting trial in May 
Journal has pleaded guilty and been given an inde- 
terminate sentence in the Reformatory at Hutchinson, 
Kan. At the instance of an interested farmer, he has 
been placed in the latter’s custody on parole. 


INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 


John A. Horton, convicted at Newark, N. J., of 
uttering forged paper drawn on a bnak (M) at West 
Hoboken, N. J., has been sentenced to seven years in 
New Jersey State Prison. 


The case of J. A. Johnson, arrested December 14, 
1911, for passing bogus checks at Cleveland, O., has 
been dismissed at the request of the Prosecuting At- 
torney, on account of lack of evidence to convict. 


May 1, 1912, Chas. Merz, arrested in connection 
with passing a series of forged checks, and whose 
photograph and description appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 1912 Journal, Page 499, has been convicted and 
sentenced to from one to five years in the Peniten- 
tiary and fined $100. Merz was also wanted on 14 
indictments in Indiana. 


D. E. Woods, who was arrested in connection 
with a swindling transaction with a tank (M) at 
Nowata, Okla., has admitted guilt, made settlements 
and has been paroled, under bond. 


Stanley Miller who was arrested on October 16, 
1911, in connection with an attempted hold-up of one 
of our members at Harlem, Montana, has been sen- 
tenced to serve twenty years in the Montana State 
Penitentiary. 


Edward C. Nelson convicted as Edward Pape who 
was arrested February 22, 1912, charged with forgery 
by a bank (M) in New York City, was sentenced io 
Sing Sing on April 29, 1912, for one year and three 
months to two years and six months. 


Louis Parcello, Jr., arrested May 13, 1912, on a 
forgery charge was released after the grand jury had 
failed to indict upon learning that the forgeries were 
committed against his father’s account, who agreed to 
reimburse the bank, (M). A New York institution. 


The young woman who committed forgeries and 
endorsed checks as Mildred Carver, before cashing 
same, has been identified as Helen Vinton Park. She 
was arrested May 11, 1912, and confessed to the for- 
geries charged by a bank (M) in Cleveland, O. 


Harry Posner who was arrested on March 3, 1912, 
in connection with a complaint of a bank member in 
New York City has upon conviction, as Harry Press, 
been sent to Elmira Reformatory for an indeterminate 
sentence, 


HAROLD D. SIMPSON. 


Harold D. Simpson arrested December 21, 1911, in 
connection with forgery charge preferred by a bank 
(M) at Lewistown, Montana, has been sentenced to 
15 months in the Montana State Prison at Deer Lodge. 
His photograph is reproduced above. 
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Gabriel Retaliatam who defrauded a bank (M) at 
Baltimore, Md., has pleaded guilty May 24, 1912, and 
made restitution, and has been paroled subject to be- 
ing retried on the other charges shelved for the pres- 
ent, 


May 6, 1912, P. R. Stock arrested, forgery at Ana- 
heim, California, Nov. 11, 1911, has been sentenced to 
serve ten years at San Quentin Prison. Said to have 
been a paroled convict from Washington State Peni- 
tentiary at Walla Walla, Washington. 
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John Thompson who was arrested for forgery on 
February 23, 1912, at the instance of a bank (M) in 
New York City, was sentenced on April 29, 1912, to 
eight years in Sing Sing Prison. 


Jesse ‘Washington was discharged after being held 
for the Grand Jury on the charge of larceny. The 
check stolen was not endorsed before being presented 
to the bank (M) in New York City upon which it was 
drawn. 


STATISTICS OF THE WORK OF THE PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
AS REPORTED TO THE STANDING PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
From September 1, 1912, to Mav 31, 1912. 


New York, N. Y., June 1, 1912, 


Persons arrested, discharged, convicted, sentenced, awaiting trial, etc. 


1, 1911. 


sept. 1, 1911, to 


Awaiting trial, etc., 
April 30, 1912. 


Arrests from 
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NEW OFFICES. 


HE suite of new offices of The American Bankers 

Association is on the twelfth floor sf the Han- 

over Bank Building, with entrance from No. 5 

Nassau Street instead of No. 11 Pine Street, as for- 
merly, 

The growth of the Association and its depart- 
ments during the past five years has necessitated a 
frequent increase in the office force. The addition of 
Section secretaries and the desired consolidation of 
all Section offices into one suite made this change 
imperative. Five years ago the offices consisted of 
four rooms, two of which were located in other build- 
ings away from the main offices and nine people com- 
prised the entire force. The new suite comprises 
sixteen rooms and three corridors, with twenty-six 
persons, including officials. : 

The offices on the eighteenth floor were divided 
by the corridor, were much congested and lacked 
light and air. The offices on the twelfth floor have 
been arranged and equipped for the Association’s 
needs and are ideal in every particular. They were 
fitted up by the Hanover Bank Building Corporation 
to meet the requirements of the Association, and are 
in keeping with the importance and dignity of the 
organization. 

Bankers who visit New York are invited to make 
these offices their headquarters while in the city. 
They will find here every convenience and comfort. 
While not yet fully settled, work will be completed in 
a few days, and it is intended that the offices shall be 
opened publicly by an informal reception. 
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ASSOCIATION MUSEUM. 


HE first contribution has just been received, and 

Sf will, it is hoped, result in establishing a 1m). seum 

of curios, old books and so forth per. aing 
directly to banking and finance and its corollaries. 

The article referred to is a nickeled clamp for 
holding papers in process of alteration, and is of 
patricular interest to our Protective Department in- 
asmuch as it was formerly in use by forgers in the 
middle west. This clamp was presented to The Amer- 
ican Bankers Association by Mr. Frank F. Anderson 
of Merriam Park, Minnesota, and was the property 
of his father, Mr. Arthur C, Anderson, who during 
his lifetime was an absorbed student of the protective 
features of the banking business. 

Members of this Association who have any arti- 
cles which would enrich the newly established mus- 
eum, may rest assured that they would be gratefully 
received by this Association. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE JOURNAL-BULLETIN 
WITH INDEX. 


HIS number of the Journal-Bulletin completes the 
fourth volume, and a general index of the year 
with title page is enclosed. The index can be 

inserted in its appropriate place in the bound volume 
by those who wish to preserve the Journal in bound 
form. 

If one or more numbers to complete the volume 

are missing from your files, they can be supplied upon 
application to this office until our supply is exhausted. 
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HOW TO CONDUCT AVERAGE CHAPTERS. 


By A. C. Dorris, Secretary of the Institute—Discussion 
of Some Things That May Contribute to the 
Higher Development of Chapter Work—Points for 
Chapter Classes and Instructors—Benefits of De- 
bates—Practice in Public Speaking—Work of 
Chapter Educational Committees—Publicity of 


Chapter Affairs—influence of the Institute Spirit. 


N an earlier day when the commercial activities of 
this country were in a simple state and compe- 
tition was not so keen as now, a man might be a 

success if he possessed simply force. In this day of 
rapid transportation, of highiy developed organiza- 
tion, of strict economies in production in the manu- 
facturing world and intensive cultivation in the field 
of agriculture, when our commercial activities are 
daily growing more and more complex even to the 
extent that science has been called upon to give aid in 
this development, there is a demand for ability to 
comprehend the complex relations of the factors that 
may enter into our industrial life. We known that 
such a demand exists. If there is such a demand 
in the industrial world, and if it is true that credit 
is the life-blood of industry then there is an even 
greater demand for ability in the banks of the coun- 
try which manufacture and circulate credit. 

There is to the importance of banking to com- 
merce a corresponding responsibility of the banker 
to maintain the various functions of his bank prop- 
erly. To meet this responsibility he must be able to 
pass judgment with precision on all problems that 
may arise. This means that the banker of today must 
know. 

Presuming our ambition to be bankers, if we 
would attain this ability we must profit by the ex- 
perience and thought of others. We must pick up the 
threads of accomplishment where our predecessors 
left off. Those that have gone before have learned 
through experiences and reasonings, certain principles, 
and these experiences and reasonings have been 
handed down to us in writings. It is therefore an 
evident waste of time to seek through experience alone 
the nev 2ssary equipment to be a banker in the real 
and highest sense of the word. To obtain this equip- 
ment we must have EDUCATION, and the American 
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Institute of Banking supplies this need most ad- 
mirably. 

If education is of such tremendous importance to 
the development of the individual, to the community, 
and even to this great nation of ours, that it holds 
the interest of the best thought, and the highest 
statesmanship of the present day and of all pro- 
gressive ages in the past, then should we fully realize 
the importance and responsibility of developing to 
the utmost of productiveness the American Institute 
of Banking through the development of its units, the 
chapters which can through effective education aid 
us in fulfilling in some part that debt which we as the 
future bankers of this country owe to its society. 

The American Institute of Banking is yet in the 
primary state of its usefulness and possibilities. To 
what high ideals and efficiency it may yet attain has 
not been developed, but perhaps when its scope and 
type are fully understood, it will be appreciated more 
by the bank clerk, in whose interest it has been 
founded. 

For four years, or since the organization of Nash- 
ville Chapter, the problems of attaining to the highest 
quality of Institute usefulness, and the practical ap- 
plication of its principles has been to me one of most 
intense interest, 


In that time I have had opportunity, through 
activities in my chapter, of observing the problems 
to be solved, and in the interest generated to accu- 
mulate some ideas which I believe might be of value 
to the chapters throughout the country, and espec- 
ially to those that have been organized in the last 
year or two. 

That such a contribution to the Bulletin would 
have been of inestimable value to Nashville Chapter 
in its earlier work, and that it would have saved 
great loss of time in getting at the fundamental py'‘*.- 
ciples and the simplest and most effective methods of 
conducting its affairs, is the chief inspiration of this 
article. 

Believing that to profit by the experience of 
othérs, and that the exchange of ideas is productive 
of good, I°therefore submit the following discussion 
and plan for the conducting of the affairs of a chap- 
ter, with the hope that this effort may contribute 
something to the success of those chapters which like 
my own has not reached the heights that the ambi- 
tions of its members aspire to. 
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We must realize that the American Institute of 
Banking is a school, and that the measure of its 
success is shown in the number of final examinations 
successfully passed and consequently the number of 
Institute Certificates secured by its members. From 
this we see that the “how” of obtaining the Institute 
Certificate is all-important. 

The Institute gives to the bank clerk in its 
standard study course the essential fundamentals of 
a banking education. Having obtained these funda- 
mentals, one is placed in a position to perceive the 
possibilities of attainment that lay beyond, and is 
stimulated to further pursuit of the study of banking 
.principles. 

To get the best results from any instruction it is 
absolutely necessary for every student to have his 
text and to go to lecture with a prepared lesson. A 
competent instructor is a very great essential and 
every effort should be made to get a man who is 
familiar with the subject the class proposes to study. 

These three factors, a text for each individual, a 
prepared lesson and a competent instructor are most 
important to the success of the class. 


In 1910 our chapter secured the services of a 
young lawyer to lead our class in the Commercial and 
Banking Law course, and this without an expense to 
the chapter. The matter of expense was then a 
matter of considerable consequence to us since our 
annual dues at the time were only two dollars. This 
year we raised the dues to three dollars and our 
finances for the year have closed up in good shape. 
Mr. Hume has again conducted the class in law and 
again without recompense save the friends that he 
has made in the classes and some mention of the 
work he has done in the chapter notes which are 
published in the daily papers from time to time, this 
mention being brief and merely casual. Now the 
point of this is that we did not know until two years 
after our chapter was organized that it was possible 
to' secure good instruction without having to pay a 
considerable price for it, and this we could not afford 
to do because at the time the bank clerks of Nashville 
were not sufficiently educated to education to be will- 
ing to study and at the same time to pay for the in- 
struction. At present our chapter is in a good healthy 
condition and our work is constantly improving in 
quality. I mention these things because others may 
be face to face with the same condition. Through 
the Chaptergrams I have noticed that other chapters 
have used various means to raise revenues, among 
them the giving of minstrel shows. We have never 
felt that we could give up the time to a successful 
minstrel show (financially and otherwise) because it 
would detract from the interest in our classes. 

We have also been most fortunate in having Dr. 
Gus. W. Dyer, who has the chair of e@onomics at 
Vanderbilt University, to deliver the lectures to the 
class in “Banking and Finance.” He also is very gen- 
erously giving his time to our chapter and his lectures 
have been most interesting. : 

Where it is impossible to obtain an instructor in 
the part of the Institute Study Course pertaining to 
banking, that is, one who is familiar with the subject 
of Economics, I would suggest that the leader of this 
class should use in connection with the preparation 
of his lectures some popular work or it might be well 
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for him to take the Institute course by correspondence, 
keeping sufficiently in advance of the class to be well 
prepared in the discussion that would take pace at 
the class meetings or he might use both to advantage. 
The following subjects which are practical in their 
nature may be best discussed by men in banks who 
have had experience in the particular subject, namely: 
“Bank Administration,” “Bank Accounting,” “Clearing 
Houses,” “Bank Examinations,” “Collection and Tran- 
sits Savings Banks.” 

We have found in the law class that our leader 
gets excellent results in making the various points 
clear by a lecture, quiz and thorough discussion and 
with tests about once a month. In the economics class 
our leader has given us a number of questions to write 
down, which virtually amount to a dissection of the 
lecture. These questions are used together with notes 
taken on the lecture and the pamphlet text and sub- 
sequently a written examination is given to the chair- 
man of the educational committee who has it copied 
and delivered to the class members, and they write the 
replies to the questions at a time convenient to them- 
selves within certain limits and of course without aid. 

Experience in this city has proven that the class 
has prospered better with weekly meetings. By having 
the shortest possible time elapse between meetings 
the interest is not allowed to grow cold nor other 
things to interrupt the study. The interest. is thus 
conserved and it redounds to the welfare of the chap- 
ter. 

Another feature in the machinery of conducting 
these classes is a “class attendance committee” to re- 
mind the members that tomorrow night is the night 
for the law class or the class in banking and finance 
to meet and again on the following day to remind the 
members that tonight is class night. Of course no 
class member should have to be reminded to do that 
which is redounding to his own benefit, but it is never- 
theless very necessary to have a competent “class 
attendance committee.” The fact of a good attend- 
ance stimulates interest and keeps up the enthusiasm 
of the class members. 

To make the system more efficient a regular re- 
port of the progress should be made to the Education- 
al Director, and a record kept of each student’s pro- 
gress. The time of this report should be agreed upon 
by the chapter and the Educational Director. 


Would it not be well to keep some record of the 
attainments and earning capacity in statistical form 
of graduates of the Institute, beginning at the time of 
graduation? This is just a thought, but wouldn’t it 
be worth while? 

The plan for the winter’s work or at least the first 
half of it, should be made not later than the middle 
of August, and for the last half, at least one month 
before the plan of the first half is completed. This 
would allow ample time for all kinds of delays which 
may arise. 


The classes should be organized not later than 
the middle of September by the enrollment of the 
students or members. The time of meeting should be 
decided upon and the members notified at the time of 
enrollment of the entire cost, if there is any, of the 
course he has elected to take. There is a question 
whether one ever appreciates what he gets without 
money and without price, as much as he would the 
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same thing if he has to pay for it. As to getting the 
benefits and acquiring the knowledge to be obtained, 
we must all remember that there is no royal road to 
learning, and it is only by hard work one can get need- 
ed knowledge. 

In numbers of chapters these courses are given 
without cost, outside of regular dues, but there are 
those who underestimate that which does not repre- 
sent an outlay of money. This would be an argument 
in favor of making a charge for the course, say about 
five dollars to each student for each class, including 
the pamphlet lectures and final examination. 

Our chapter has made no such charge but has 
considered it. If such a method would prevent the en- 
rollment cf students in the classes, then by no means 
should it be used. The results of making a charge 
would be the securing of better instruction, or con- 
tinued good instruction, without having to call upon 
the clearing house for financial assistance. It also 
promotes a greater appreciation in students of what 
they are getting, and consequently better attendance. 

I am in no sense pessimistic on the subject of 
human nature but there are some who might be so in- 
fluenced both in appreciation and attendance. One 
might say that those who would need such a pressure 
are not worth the effort. Any man is worth it, if 
there is the slightest possibility of influencing him to 
study. Our purpose is to educate bankers for their 
future work and whatever method conduces to the 
greatest result in our own chapter, the greatest num- 
ber of Institute graduates, is the best method to pur- 
sue, 

It is not always possible to secure a good lecturer 
for the regular monthly meeting, and when it is pos- 
sible to obtain such a lecturer, disappointment may 
await the chapter body at the last moment when a 
telephone message informs that it is impossible for 
him to attend and the chief feature of the programme 
is lost. This is discouraging and some of the members 
have not faith enough in the ultimate outcome, and 
interest enough in self-development to come the next 
time, and thus fail in their attendance. 


To meet this situation and to retain the interest 
of the membership in the monthly meetings, which is 
undoubtedly a valuable feature of chapter work, it is 
necessary to have a good programme for all the nine 
meetings of the year. It is possible to obtain a good 
programme, with features contributed entirely by 
chapter members. An additional advantage is gained 
in this arrangement, in developing the individual 
through study in preparation and the experience he 
gets in public speaking. f 

At the beginning of the year the membership may 
be divided into nearly nine equal parts. Nine of the 
most capable men of each section should be chosen 
chairmen of his respective section or committee and 
made responsible for the programme of one meeting. 
This plan would insure variety of topics and an op- 
portunity for every man in the chapter to present at 
least one paper in the year. The chairman of a com- 
mittee may assist, or secure assistance for beginners 
in the preparation of papers. This assisting a mem- 
ber, in his primary efforts, produces better results in 
the programme—incidentally it should be remember- 
ed that the main thing is to induce the backward 
member to try. All the papers presented are not good, 
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but it is easy to see development of the members in 
papers presented, following the original effort. One 
of the best evidences of the development of a chapter 
is the number of these original efforts that may have 
been induced. 

It would be, I believe, an excellent idea to have 
at least one meeting a year open to the public. On 
this occasion there should be prepared and presented, 
five or six papers on various financial subjects or a 
Symposium on any financial subject that happens at 
the time to be of especial interest to the public. 
There should be the following requirements of those 
taking part in this open meeting; the papers should 
be prepared in competition and submitted to capable 
judges and they should choose the most worthy; the 
most advanced talent in the chapter should be used 
and the papers should be memorized. 

Such a program could be made an annual event 
and would be of great value. A small prize might 
be offered to the best effort, 

‘he reguiar chapter business supplies ample op- 
portunity for experience in extemporancous speak- 
ing, and has an especial value in teaching one how 
to think on his feet. If one attends the chapter 
meetings and takes no part in them he is losing one 
of the best features of the Institute, that of learn- 
ing to speak in public, and remains more or less 
unknown in the meetings. 

If this same person can say something worth 
while, even though it be but one idea, he will be 
remembured. 

He will have distinguished himself from those 
present who have not taken part and impressed him- 
self upon the memory of nearly all at the meeting. 

One who can speak in public, who can tell what 
he knows before an audience, and put a proposition 
clearly and concisely, has a tremendous advantage 
over his fellow who may know even more, but can- 
not address an audience. : 

It may be well to have all questions of unusual 
and vital interest to the chapter announced, and de- 
bated by two prepared speakers, giving both sides of 
the question and then opened for general discussion. 


When the chapter’s business is discussed, nearly 
every man present will have a thought or an opin- 
ion on the subject under consideration. This is an 
occasion that demands that thought or that opinion. 
One had as well accept his own thoughts and be- 
lieve them as to take them second hand from some 
one else. To contribute one’s own thought, whether 
it agrees or not with the prevailing opinion, is to 
contribute to the success of your chapter and to 
your own development. : 

The value of the debate to the chapter cannot be 
over-estimated. The chapter debate helps to develop 
men for the inter-city debate, where there is an in- 
teresting element of friendly rivalry. 

There are several advantages to the individual in 
debate; the study incident to the preparation; the 
opportunity of training one’s reasoning powers; the 
opportunity to gain experience in public speaking; 
the prominence gained; the friends made in other 
cities; the opportunity to show ability, and finally 
the individual development. Besides these things, the 
participants in debate usually make good, hardwork- 
ing, enthusiastic members who begin soon to feel a 
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growing power within themselves that is not long in 
manifesting itself in chapter work. 

A chapter should choose for its officers and ex- 

ecutive committee its most capable and promising 
men—men who will work and have the interest of 
the chapter at heart. 
. Personal popularity should neither be the bar 
nor the basis for the selection of a man for office. 
But rather his capability, the possibility of his de- 
velopment, and his interest in the chapter. The 
great question in the selection of chapter officers is 
what group of men will come nearest making a suc- 
cess of the administration of chapter affairs, and not 
how far our personal liking goes for those men, 

The Executive Committee, composed of at least 
one member from each bank should meet once a 
month to make a general survey of chapter affairs. 
All matters pertaining to the welfare of the chapter 
should be thoroughly discussed at this meeting. 

The Educational Committee is the most import- 
ant of all committees. On this committee falls the 
greatest responsibility of the chapter’s work—that of 
making the classes a success. The work of this com- 
mittee requires ability, patience, enthusiasm and faith- 
fulness to the charge. On the success of the efforts 
of this Educational Committee depends largely the 
success of the chapter, and a want of loyalty here 
would be fatal. 

The Publicity Committee occupies an important 
position in chapter affairs. Its duties are to obtain 
publication in the daily papers of the activities of the 
chapter including reports of monthly meetings, de- 
bates, etc. 

Where the chapter members themselves take part 
in the programme of the regular monthly meeting, as 
suggested above, it stimulates to the best effort when 
it is known that a notice of these contributions are 
to appear in the daily papers. An efficient committee 
will see to it that full credit is given to every 
worthy effort put forth in these programmes. The 
chapter should push forward and build up as many 
men as it possibly can, and no means to this end 
should be slighted. 

Other committees of importance are the Member- 
ship and Attendance Committees, and the Committee 
on Debates. Their duties are obvious and need not 
be discussed here. 

If the chapter has a real live president and Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and if it has active committees 
and team work in-the entire organization, success is 
assured. 

I have offered in the foregoing various ideas which 
I believe would contribute to the success of a chap- 
ter. A pamphlet using the best thoughts in this con- 
nection which may be contributed from all parts of 
the country and entitled “Svggestions for Conducting 
an Average Chapter” would save time for the new 
chapters and not a few of the old, even if it sacrificed 
value in the development of the chapter through 
working out its own salvation. There is one last 
essential to Institute welfare and progress, and that 
is, the “INSTITUTE SPIRIT.” This last requisite 
of the successful conduct of the chapter must neces- 
sarily underlie all Institute endeavor. Just exactly 
what this spirit is, is best known to those who have 
been to the conventions. 

I have said that education is all-important to the 


development of ourselves, of our community and of 
our nation, If this be true, then what is this thing 
that is of such grave moment to us? John Milton 
says in giving a definition of education, “I call there- 
fore a complete and generous education, that which 
fits a man to perform justly, skillfully and magnan- 
imously all the offices of life, both private and public 
of peace and war.” Bacon in his essay entitled “Of 
Studies” sees that “Expert men can execute and per- 
haps judge of particulars one by one; but the gen- 
eral counsels, and the plots and marshalling of affairs 
come best from those that are learned.” These writ- 
ers were great thinkers and they tell us what educa- 
tion is and, broadly, the application of it. 

Education as well as other institutions must pro- 
gress with the age, that it may be applied to present 
day needs. There is no better example of the prac- 
tical application of education than in the American 
Institute of Banking. We have exactly the things 
to study in the “Standard Study Course,” which are 
of the greatest practical value and most capable of 
use in our daily routine in the bank. 

As we learn more and more through study and 
through contact with “men who think” and who are 
“doing things” we begin to ascend out of the valley 
of our primal perceptions and up to the heights where 
we can look out upon life in its more comprehensive 
aspect and realize that living is not to constantly re- 
ceive comfort and pleasure and have our being in 
those things that centre about self, but rather to 
have the power and the ability to give to that vast 
society upon which we look, and to contribute to its 
well being. To have such power, is the attainment 
of man in the fullest of development. The man in. 
the valley of primal perceptions casts forth the il- 
lumination to the world of a candle. The man who 
has through education, experience, patience and per- 
sistence, toiled to the heights of life where through 
his splendid capabilities he can contribute to the 
progress of the world is as a great beacon light in 
comparison. As the bankers of a future day we have 
great responsibilities. The people of this country 
will look to us to solve its financial problems and if 
we have equipped ourselves with education and 
through education have the strength and faith to ac- 
cept this responsibility, then shall we have our re- 
ward, in compensation and in place and in honor, but 
chiefly in the thought that we have paid the debt 
of life, that we have lived well. 

This Institute of Banking is the means of pro- 
gress for bank clerks. Through richness in its teach- 
ings, its problems to be solved and its high ideals, it 
tears down that great towering wall of despair which 
exists for some, and which seems to reach to the 
heavens themselves to block all progress. Upon its 
face seems to be graven the awful words “A Clerk 
for Life.” We may have said to ourselves, “I have 
no pull.” Has any one of.us even thought it, and 
stared resigned to the fate which one thinks is, his? 
Then let us think again, but this time use reason with 
the thinking. The greatest pull that we can have is 
push, patience, persistence, education, high ideals, be- 
lief in ourself and in our work and faith in the future. 
These things go to make the sum total of ability. 

The American Institute of Banking is the birth- 
right of the bank clerk. The charge of its development 
is most sacred and let no man jeopardize or sacrifice 
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this most sacred cause to a selfish end. My chapter 
is not my own, but it is the right of the bank clerks 
of my city—those of today and those of ten or twenty 
years hence. It is theirs whether they avail them- 
selves of that right or not. Today I may hold it in 
trust. Tomorrow I should deliver it to other trustees 
with the ten talents which were given and another ten. 

The Institute contributes to our fullest develop- 
ment. Broadly speaking, it is to develop great, 
strong broad-minded men, men who are bigger than 
any situation in which they may find themselves and 
equal to an occasion that may be filled with grave 
difficulties, men who know, and who have poise. 
There is a demand for such men far greater than the 
supply. 

And because of this demand, if we have ability, 
there is a place for us, and we are needed in that 
place. Perhaps we will not find it today or tomorrow 
or in the next year, but surely we will find it if it 
doesn’t find us first. Let us then have the greatest 
faith in this Institute, in ourselves and in our work, 
and let us do well that which we have to do that we 
may have greater respect for our work. 

For the man who has contributed to the success 
of his chapter, and unselfishly, there is no need for 
him to disturb himself as to his reward. If you are 
that man, and have passed the Institute examinations, 
if you have taken part in its debates and been inter- 
ested in its meetings, and if, because of all of this 
you are able to look into the future and iuave some 
perception of the great problems that life is calling 
on you to solve, and because of this perception you 
have been given a new impetus to strive on, and that 
were all, you have ‘your reward. If you have dis- 
covered that the roadway to success is knowledge, 
and if you have been inspired with patience and per- 
sistence to follow that road with the undoubting faith 
that the goal will be won, then you are indeed well! 
repaid for your interest in Institute affairs. 


I believe that banking is today the best profession 
in which a young man can find himself. I believe 
that the chances for advancement are unequalled by 
any other profession and this because we have such 
an organization as the American Institute of Banking. 
I have found in it the privilege of contributing my 
atom of effort to the advancement of its teachings, 
and that is a great privilege. I esteem it highly, for 
long since have I realized how very, very much it has 
meant and can mean to me and to you. If I could, 
I would light these lines to leaping flames to burn in 
the thought, that here is an opportunity to know what 
it is to be fully a man—that here is an opportunity 
of attaining to that manhood, and that here we can 
know what it is to have an ideal. 

Then, let us think, and thinking, look beyond our 
books, our bills, our routine and understand that these 
things are not inanimate, that each check, each bill, 
each note, and every little detail tells us that way out 
there in the great world there is a real pulsing active 
life. That life has its responsibilities. It is crying 
out, aloud, vibrant and insistent, to you and to me 
to accept these responsibilities. Are we fit? Can we 
answer that call? If not, then let us make ourselves 
fit. 

For the bank-clerk the American Institute of 
Banking is OPPORTUNITY. 
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THE CHIEF CLERK. 


By Newton D. Alling, Vice-President of the Nassau 
National Bank of New York—Address Before 
New York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking. 


N order to properly consider the work and duties 
of the Chief Clerk, we must first look at the or- 
ganization of a bank. A comparitively small bank 
with only a president, vice-president and cashier, as 
officers, is run entirely by tne cashier, under the sup- 
ervision of course of the president, who is officially 
responsible to the Board of Directors and stockhold- 
ers. The work of the various departments center in 
the cashier as he is the fiscal head of the institution. 
He is the executive head of the force. The paying 
teller is his representative in the paying department 
and holds the cash reserve or as much of it as 
the cashier sees fit to give him as his representative. 
In small banks, in the early days, the cashier was 
what the name implies, that is, he paid out and re- 
ceived the cash. In other countries than the United 
States, the name still clings to that position, and the 
executive head is the manager. The receiving teller 
is the representative of the cashier in his department 
and so on with the heads of various departments who 
come in contact with the public. The cashier, in 
other words, is the representative of the bank to the 
public, and in order not to encumber himself dele- 
gates the various duties mentioned to the tellers. Now 
as the bank enlarges its force through increased busi- 
ness, the cashier finds it necessary to still further di- 
vide the work which under the above plan he has held 
for himself. That is the work of meeting the depos- 
itors on business other than that already assigned 
to the tellers and other heads of departments. The 
men assigned for this duty are usually appointed as- 
sistant cashier. But there is a duty of the cashier 
of the small bank which in a larger bank has not yet 
been delegated, and that is the executive management 
of the force without contact with the public, except 
in some instances and this duty is assigned to the 
chief clerk. In him the various departments are 
united and the force is unified to the end that it may 
be used in the most effective manner. He assumes 
an important part of the cashier’s duties and respon- 
sibilities and is an assistant cashier though he may 
not have the honor of sporting that title. : 

The duties of the chief clerk can be divided under 
six heads. First, the control of the clerical force, of 
its personnel, its discipline, its effectiveness, and its 
emolument and advancement. Second, control of the 
machinery of the bank, the methods and systems of 
the various departments, keeping them at the top 
notch of efficiency, and not allowing careless clerks 
to nullify the work of others or themselves, by im- 
properly doing things. For any system is a poor 
system if it is not properly followed up. Third, 
control of ‘the economy of the bank by keeping the 
expenses of various departments down to their low- 
est point, consonant with efficiency and humanity. 
Fourth, control of the records of the bank. To see 
that they are properly stored and always accessible. 
Sixth; control of all items which go out of and come 
into the bank and the decision of all points which 
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arise from the handling of those items and other 
work. Calling for decisions from higher authority if 
he deems it wise or necessary. And I might add con- 
trol of himself, for the chief clerk sorely needs it at 
times, though all bank men do to a greater or less de- 
gree. A cultivation of self-control, of diplomacy, of 
ability to listen until others have talked. themselves 
out is necessary. These requirements are all part 
of the chief clerk’s education, and if he can stand 
the test they will stand him in good stead if he is 
ever cashier, or president and aid him to turn down 
an application for a loan in the most gracious manner. 

In the above division and description of the chief 
clerk’s duties some will wonder what has been left 
for the officers to do, but there is plenty. The chief 
clerk’s duties are more or less restricted in various 
banks, according to their size and business. Of the 
six divisions given, some are closely related, and the 
line of demarkation is in some places hard to draw 
but they fairly well set forth his work. 


First as to control of the force. He hires the 
employees, and sometimes I am sorry to say, is under 
the necessity of discharging them. Every applicant 
should, of course, submit his application in writing. 
Is it customary now in all large banks to have ap- 
plication blanks? For myself, I prefer a regular letter 
for the first application. The applicant has no guide 
then, and must sail in and compose a letter setting 
forth what he wants to say and in a general way 
show his ability, purpose and characteristics so that 
a more accurate judgment may be had of his fitness 
for employment. When the writer of one of these let- 
ters is selected for possible employment an applica- 
tion blank may be sent to him to fill out, and return, 

«and if he is taken, this may be used for the files. But 

applications or letters reveal little about a young 
candidate for a position. He must be tried out to 
find if he has the gumption, the determination and 
the perseverance to make a good clerk, and tickle the 
chief clerk to death. 


Most clerks employed are beginners or young 
boys though sometimes an experienced man is taken 
on, and then a more exhaustive examination of his 
abilities and record is made. I find it convenient to 
divide all applications into two divisions, experienced 
and inexperienced, or over twenty-one, and under 
twenty-one. These are entered in a small book under 
the two divisions in regular order of receipt, one on 
‘a line with notations very brief of “Favorable,” “Looks 
Good” or the like, and recommended by Jones, or 
Smith, if some powerful influence is behind him. 
With the experienced ones a little note as to their 
specialty is convenient, if you are looking for some one 
to fill a special place. When he is taken on, the 
boy should be given a short talk as to his duties, the 
time he is expected to reach the bank in the morning, 
and a clear understanding of whose immediate super- 
vision he is under. A little pamphlet is published 
which gives all needful information about the banks, 
their location, clearing house numbers, etc., which is 
a valuable aid to a young man just beginning, and one 
of these should be put in his hands. Presuming that 
he starts as a messenger, the clerk in the immediate 
charge of the routes should be instructed to explain 
everything to the beginner as fully and clearly as 
possible, so that when he takes a note or draft to 
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be presented he will have a reasonable idea of what it 
is. The chief clerk must keep a watchful eye on these 
youngsters, for the first few weeks, to see that none 
of them develop any tendencies that may result dis- 
astrously if left unchecked. 

It is usual to bond clerks who have any handling 
of money, or items of value, which it is possible to 
negotiate. I think few banks bond all of their clerks, 
The new clerk who starts on a route should be bonded 
for $500.00 to $1,000.00 dollars, as he handles more 
or less money, and is an unknown quantity. They 
may be bonded in a surety company in which case 
they must fill out a blank giving full particulars re- 
garding their past life. Many banks prefer a per- 
sonal bond from one of the relatives to a surety com- 
pany’s bond, for the reason that his relative is close 
to him and has more intimate knowledge of his char- 
acter and his tendencies. He will also keep a closer 
eye on his habits and if he thinks it necessary, apply 
to be released from his bond, thus sounding a warn- 
ing to the bank. 

As the young man on the route develops, and by 
working part of the day inside familiarizes himself 
with inside work, especially now-a-days, with adding 
machines, he may be placed in one of the departments, 
as opportunity offers. He first goes in the mail de- 
partment, and helps in opening the letters, and run- 
ning off the morning mail. Or he is assigned to the 
check desk, or he may work in both according to the 
necessities of the situation. 


In the morning the chief clerk’s first solicitude is 
whether the mail is being properly and promptly 
opened. The whole available force is massed there, 
in the large banks, in order to get the mail out, proved 
and properly racked for the clearing house. This 
work must be done not only with dispatch but with 
accuracy. For to have a large mail checked out and 
proved and the additions made onto the clearing house 
banks is very important. In a bank with a great 
many out-of-town correspondents the morning mail 
probably is a larger item in the clearing house total 
than the work of the previous day. And when every 
day’s interest counts the importance of not holding 
any check twenty-four hours longer than is absolutely 
necessary is manifest. Hence the largest number 
available must be down early enough to get the mail 
all checked out. The word checked hardly applies 
now-a-days, as it is all done by running proofs on 
adding machines. The morning rack must be in 
charge of a competent man who will see that the ad- 
ditions are promptly double listed and added to the 
various banks envelopes, a new and complete sheet 
taken off, and proof struck. The exchanges can then 
be hustled away to the clearing house in charge of 
the delivery clerk and his assistant, and a possible 
fine avoided. The man selected for the actual settling 
at the clearing house must be of the right timber. He 
must be a good footer when there is no adding machine 
around and must understand how to obviate or meet 
the little discrepancies which may arise in the clear- 
ing, or an intimation may be received from the man- 
ager that he won’t do. This brings up the question 
of ability to foot. The use of the adding machine 
has so ingratiated itself into the affections of the 
bank clerk of today that he can’t leave it alone. The 
result is that the average clerk may work in a bank 
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two or three years and still be unable to add success- 
fully a half dozen amounts. I have seen a clerk 
leave his desk and take as much time in walking as 
would be required to foot the few amounts he may 
have on a little piece of paper. Again I have seen a 
bookkeeper who lacked confidence in his own math- 
ematics, with a ledger propped up on two or three 
stools footing his pages, with the aid of an adding 
machine. And the chances are that ‘when he copies 
the footings in he will get them on the wrong pages. 
Of course, it is against the rules, but I suppose the 
poor fellow’s brain is so fagged with its unaccustomed 
task that he feels he must call in some mechanical 
aid. I have. heard that in some banks a rule is in 
force, or rather made, that no clerk shall foot less 
than a certain number of items on a machine. But 
I don’t know who watches them and counts the items. 
The department heads must have little time for any- 
thing else. 


As soon as the mail is done the first exchanges 
from the clearing house are in, and as many of the 
force as possible are brought to bear here in order 
to help the check desk and to get the exchanges 
checked out quickly. The importance of getting them 
checked out rapidly and in the hands of the book- 
keepers is needless to dwell on. It sets the bookkeep- 
ers back if they are behind, and to have all checks 
charged to their proper accounts as soon as possible 
is an advantage for divers reasons, which are readily 
apparent. Eight of the largest banks have a mutual 
arrangement by which they exchange all of their 
checks which are listed and ready for delivery at that 
time, at nine o’clock. Their total is settled for dur- 
ing the regular settlement at ten. This is an obvious 
advantage to those banks as it gives them an hour’s 
start on the heaviest part of the exchanges. In the 
olden days the exchanges were ticked or checked out 
item by item but now-a-days they are listed and 
proved on adding machines, thus getting a check on 
the footing as well as on the listing. The block, or 
Boston system, is used in some banks. This consists 
in opening an exchange right up and sorting the 
checks according to ledgers, then making a separate 
list for each ledger. The total of all the lists proves 
the bank. As soon as the exchanges are all checked 
out the totals for each ledger are brought together, 
and a proof of the exchanges is made before the book- 
keepers have commenced to post. This system is 
. used in all departments of some banks, mail and re- 
ceiving especially, and is considered a great advantage 
where the volume of work is large. 


In large banks a floating force, sometimes known 
as “floaters” or “Flying Squadron,” is kept available 
to be pressed into service in various departments at 
different times in the day, in order to have a large 
force where the volume of work is large. Thus a 
chief clerk under such circumstances may be likened 
to a general on a field of battle. Where the work 
is heaviest there the battle is thickest, and he throws 
his reserve force in there to strengthen the regular 
battalion of the department. 

And so the force can be used to the best advan- 
tage and with great efficiency. But the chief clerk 
has another duty which is not so pleasant always, 
and that is the discipline of the force. Even the 
most humane of chief clerks, finds at times that it 
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is only continual prodding which keeps some clerks up 
to the mark. Sometimes one of- them has to go as 
an example to his fellows, for the infraction of a rule 
or a piece of negligence. Mankind is prone to grow 
careless. With continuous performnace the work is 
done in a perfunctory manner. Familiarity breeds 
contempt, and like the engineer who from the hand- 
ling of his machine every day grows careless, and 
loses a finger or a hand, so the clerk is apt to get 
caught, and the bookkeeper pays the stopped check, 
or makes a misposting, or the teller makes some 
blunder, which costs the bank or endangers its busi- 
ness, and swift comes the retribution through the 
chief clerk. The order may have come from the 
front office, but it is the chief clerk who is the bird 
of ill omen, and must mete out the punishment. It is 
in this connection that we realize how important it is 
that every clerk and especially the bookkeeper, the 
teller, or the collection clerk, should have some prac- 
tical training, and instruction regarding his work. 
Not so much the addition, the subtraction, and the 
assembling of figures, but as to its general relation, 
to the whole bank, the reason for its being done in 
a certain way and for rules of procedure which seem 
to him unnecessary. If the bookkeepers are all rather 
young and inexperienced the chief clerk would do 
well to devote time, when work did not interfere, to 
instructing them thoroughly in the theory of their 
work, in the law of checks and notes where it affected 
them, and in the various precautions which may be 
taken to avoid differences or passing by something 
which may give them a black mark or cost them their 
position. Among these are endorsements, stop pay- 
ments, and overdrafts, and post dated checks. In 
some banks the bookkeeper is not responsible for all 
of these, but in most banks he is, and it is hard to 
get him to accept or realize the responsibility, espec- 
ially if he is young. The bookkeeper should also be 
on the alert for differences in signatures, though of 
course he is not the ultimate judge of them. 


There is a great difference in bookkeepers in this 
regard. One will post anything as long as it re- 
sembles or reads like the man’s name. In fact the 
color of the check is enough sometimes while another 
will spot a descrepancy in a signature in an instant. 
This idea of instructions might be applied to all of 
the other departments, but I have particularly men- 
tioned bookkeepers as they are apt to be younger as 
a class because it is the first responsible position that 
a clerk usually is given now-a-days. But instruction 
in the theory and the practice is most essential to 
thorough and efficient work. 


There is one phase of the discipline of the force 
that I have not yet touched, and this is vacations, 
leave of absence, and promptness, which probably 
adds more thorns to the chief clerk’s path than any 
other. Promptness in reaching the bank at the ap- 
pointed hour is probably more important in the habits 
of the force than any other. The laggard must be 
summarily dealt with or his example will be bad to 
others. It is best to leave the getting down in the 
morning to the men’s honor and sense of propriety. 
This develops a manliness which is far preferable 
to the other trait which must be continually watched. 
But as the force increases a time book is sometimes 
a necessity for the younger men. 
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As to days off, voluntary or not, discretion must 
be used. The steady clerk is entitled to a day now 
and then, and so long as it does not conflict with the 
bank’s work and is worthily spent in sport or other- 
wise, it should be allowed. Absence for sickness of 
course cannot be helped, but here too, the chief clerk 
must be on the alert that they are not “rubbing it in.” 
When there is a double-header on, and a fine day, it 
is well to request a doctor’s certificate. I find it 
convenient to keep a small book about the size of 
a pass-book and give each clerk a page, and jot down 
each day off, giving reason, with permission granted, 
if so, or sickness if reported, and a line to each day 
away. There is nothing like a cold record to talk 
and if a clerk with his page well filled comes around 
with a request for another day off, just show it to him 
and let him see the record on the opposite page with 
perhaps only one line filled. 

Vacations are the bugbear of the chief clerk. 
They mean green men filling positions, and things 
generally going wrong, and he longs for the good old 
winter time when everything runs smooth and every 
one fits in his place. But we must have vacations, 
and the only thing to do is to fall to and arrange 
them. And it is no snap. Between conflicting de- 
sires for dates, and conflicting positions, it sometimes 
is worse than a Chinese puzzle. The only way to do 
is to arrange the clerks by departments, and let the 
departments make up schedules. When a man from 
one department is transferred to another for vaca- 
tion time, that will have to be adjusted. The chief 
clerk must also get busy and take on a few “Extras” 
to fill out during vacation time. This requires con- 
siderable care as he probably will want to take on a 
few experienced men, and if he doesn’t watch out, 
he will get a lemon. By a little care however, in in- 
terviewing and getting information plenty of expert 
experienced clerks may be found. 


In having the control of the clerks there is one 
thing which stands out clear, and that is that the 
different kinds of men quickly sort themselves out 
in the chief clerk’s mind. The industrious, the per- 
servering, the capable, the apt, the ready on the one 
side, and the slow, the indifferent, the careless, the 
shirker, or the bluffer on the other. The chief clerk 
must know his force from the bottom up, he must 
know the capabilities and the weaknesses of each 
one and when a vacancy comes as it is liable to do, 
suddenly any day, he must at once know who to 
put there from the point of service first, and from 
adaptability second, though the latter cannot be too 
much subordinated to the former. 


The second division of the chief clerk’s respon- 
sibilities I have designated as the care of the actual 
detail of the work. To see that the work of the var- 
ious departments is properly handled, that they work 
together smoothly, and that items destined for other 
departments are passed on with promptness and no 
hitch arises in that regard. It is frequently the habit 
of clerks of One department to look upon those of an- 
other as their mortal enemies. The bookkeeper will 
look upon any delay in receiving items from the tel- 
lers as intentional, while the tellers’ department think 
that the bookkeepers are a bunch of kickers, who are 
never satisfied. It is the business of the chief clerk 
to see that oil is poured on the troubled waters, and 
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if there is a hitch or flaw in the machinery to see 
that it is corrected. The rule should be laid down 
that all work going out from one department to an- 
other must take precedence over the department’s 
own work, and no deviation should be allowed from 
this rule. In the larger banks where the batch or 
block system has been adopted this rule is not so 
important, because as the batches are proved, the 
work is of course passed on to the department of its 
final disposition. But a great deal depends upon dis- 
patch in getting the work from one department to 
another. A few minutes delay during the day in 
each batch of checks counts up and the results in 
some departments always being late, which is not 
good for the clerks, nor is it good for the bank. 


A keen watch should be kept that some portion 
of the work or records of the departments is not 
neglected. It may be something which will not cause 
any trouble at once, but two or three days or weeks 
later when occasion arises to look something up, it 
is unearthed, and may cause considerable annoyance 
if not positive loss. And some work not positively 
necessary to the proof may not be done at all, though 
this of course will be up to the head of the depart- 
ment. But this may occur in a bank that is making 
a great many changes in its force, and the chief 
clerk is responsible. As nearly as possible the head of 
a department should be made responsible for the 
work of his department and barring  instruc- 
tions as to methods, policy, or some _ import- 
ant detail should be left alone and judged 
by results. If everything in his department runs 
smoothly, if the work is always swiftly done and 
correctly, if there are no complaints he is to be com- 
mended. If anything is wrong or complaint is made 
it should be called to his attention and he be in- 
structed to rectify it. If he can’t he must have a rea- 
sonable explanation why, or acknowledge his incom- 
petence. If he is late in completing his proof or 
work, because of lack of help, he should explain it, 
and make a reasonable application for more assist- 
ance, but not go around like a bear with a sore head. 
The chief clerk in turn should not go into depart- 
ments upsetting their work on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and calling people down for something that 
they perhaps cannot help. For that results in every- 
one being on edge and dissatisfied. The head of a 
department should also have a reasonable choice of 
his assistants. If a clerk does not please him he 
should be shifted to another department, and if he 
does not satisfy the head of that department, it is 
about time he left. 

The chief clerk should always be ready to im- 
prove the systems used by his bank. If he can adopt 
a new system, which will save time, labor or expense, 
and still work to advantage, he should do so, whether 
the proposed system be origina! or borrowed. He 
certainly should not rush into it blindly. He should 
give it thorough consideration from all sides. It 
will save time, but will it save labor? It will save 
time and labor, but what about the expense? If these 
three items are satisfactory, there is one more im- 
portant consideration, if the work in question goes 
to your customers will it be pleasing to them? 


The third division of the chief clerk’s duties, is 
in plain words keeping the expenses down. This is 
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one of the most important features of the operations 
of a bank, as it is of. any money-making institution. 
The only ordinary expenses are salaries, supplies and 
repairs. Supper money I suppose would be considered 
by some, but I consider that as part of the salary 
expense, as the supper can be cut down by increasing 
the force slightly, unless the system is.bad, in which 
case that needs revising. Supper money cannot al- 
ways be avoided, but should be as much as possible. 
Work instead of being bunched around the first of 
the month, should be distributed through the month, 
whenever possible. For instance, many banks make 
their statements to out of town correspondents on the 
first, fifth, tenth, fifteenth and so on, through the 
month doing a portion of them each time. When one 
stops to consider, why should all of these things 
have been required on the first of the month except 
for a sentimental reason. 


Advertising, and: all overhead charges I am dis- 
regarding as out of the province of the chief clerk. 
The salaries should be controlled not by holding in- 
dividual pay down, but by systematizing. Employing 
only competent, painstaking and industrious men, to 
the end that the total is kept down, though individual 
pay may be higher. A record should be kept of the 
expenses of every department, and a system devised 
of comparing it with the general expenses of the bank, 
so that some definite idea may be arrived at of the 
proportion of expense which belongs to each depart- 
ment. This may be carried on from year to year, 
and serves as a valuable guide. In the matter of 
stationery, and supplies the fourth division, a great 
deal can be won or lost, by being too reckless or by 
being too niggardly. A bank is not an institution to 
be parsimonious, about its stationery. All stationery 
which reaches the public should be in the best taste, 
and of the first quality. Care should be had that 
there is judgment used in the ordering and good sense 
exercised in the distribution of stationery, and sup- 
plies. Individual clerks should be supplied through 
the heads of departments, and they held accountable 
for excessive demands. It is a good system which re- 
sults in always having an ample supply of all differ- 
ent forms, blanks, tickets, books, etc., and yet allows 
none of it to go to waste, either through being soiled 
or misplaced. The various individuals who use the 
different forms should be instructed to notify the 
proper party when his particular supply is running 
low. The adding machine is an important item now- 
a-days, and of course must be carefully watched and 
arrangements made for regular inspection. Some of 
the large banks have a mechanic on their pay-roll 
to look after the machines, and others have a print- 
ing press and turn out their own stationery. It is 
hard to devise a perfect system for keeping track 
of stationery, both as to supply on hand, and waste, 
other than has already been intimated, without its 
being so complicated and necessitating so much time 
and attention that the saving would be problematical. 
Of course, all expensive supplies, especially those 
which can be used outside of the bank should be 
kept in thorough control and doled out in reasonable 
quantities. In the largest banks it is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep a very accurate account of the stationery 
and supplies; usually one man is in entire charge 
with nothing else to do. Estimates are asked for on 
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all orders and a perfect index system kept of all 
supply houses, and their prices, and a record made of 
prices paid in the past, with quantities ordered. I 
know of one bank at least which keeps its records of 
stationery and supplies by a regular double entry sys- 
tem of bookkeeping. That is for instance, when a 
new order of envelopes is received, the “envelopes” 
account is debited with say 25,000 and a general ac- 
count credited with the same amount and the cost 
put opposite the entry in this account. When some 
department needs envelopes a requisition is made on 
the stationery department, and say, five hundred is 
charged to the account of that department, and cred- 
ited to the envelope account. The debits against the 
general account and the corresponding credits are 
made at a later time, when convenient. Credits are 
made to the accounts of the various departments, 
which use the envelopes and the proportionate share 
of the cost is placed in a column opposite the entry. 
Thus a balance sheet can be taken off proving the 
ledger showing the exact amount in the supply man’s 
hands of each different kind of article, and if any 
account, the envelope account for instance, balances it 
shows that the supply is exhausted. Moreover it 
shows exactly how much stationery has gone to each 
department and its cost. For the proportionate costs 
mentioned as being set opposite the amounts delivered 
to each department will show that exactly. As I said 
before the time involved in keeping such a system up 
makes it more expensive than the amount saved 
would warrant except in the case of very large banks 
where some exact system is absolutely necessary. 
In a smaller bank a careful watch for wastefulness 
and a reasonable investigation of requests for sup- 
plies will serve the purpose. 


The fifth division of the chief clerk’s duties has 
been designated as the care of records of the bank, 
by that is meant, books, letters, sheets, tickets, etc., 
which have ceased to be used by the various depart- 
ments, and have become the old or past records of 
the bank. In many growing banks, and where con- 
solidations have taken place, this is a serious business, 
and it is up to the chief clerk to see to it. Some 
one man should have it as part or ali of his duties 
according to circumstances, to see that everything 
is properly labelled, dated and filed, or stored away 
where it can always be found and easily gotten at. 
The deposit tickets, exchange slips, letters of the 
correspondence department, etc., should be kept about 
six or seven years to be on the safe side. All books 
should be retained for about the same period, except 
the ledgers which should be retained as long as pos- 
sible, twenty years anyway. It is advantageous to 
keep records and items which are likely to be called 
for at frequent intervals in such shape for a year or 
more back, that they can be gotten out at almost a 
moment’s notice, instead of hours of some clerk’s 
time being wasted in searching. Old checks of elosed 
accounts, to banks which do not mail them out every 
month, are another source of great trial unless very 
methodically put away. Unless-a-very complete sys- 
tem of storing all these records or vouchers is devised 
and very carefully followed up by some one in auth- 
ority, they are bound to get into a chaotic condition 
that will defy any one making a search for a given 
item. 
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The sixth division which I have made of the chief 
cléerk’s duties is the oversight of all of the items 
which come into the bank, such as checks, and cash 
deposited, notes, and drafts left for collection, and all 
matters of detail which make up a day’s work. Though 
he does not see nor handle directly any of these 
items, he should know exactly how it is being done. 
Anything that arises out of the ordinary, requiring 
a decision beyond the authority or scope of the heads 
of the various desks is submitted to him for judgment. 
If he sees fit, the question is passed on to an officer. 
Of course, he has nothing to do with the loaning or 
discounting, or distinctly with the credits of the 
bank, as that is the province of the office, but he 
should have a general knowledge of the accounts of 
his bank. This is necessary in passing on items of 
doubtful character for deposit. For instance, a sight 
draft may be received for deposit, and immediate 
credit from one depositor, but not from another. The 
standing of the depositor and the character of the 
draft enter into the question and it must be decided 
accordingly... Third party endorsements are a source 
of never-ending annoyance, except of course, when 
received from depositors of long standing and known 
reliabilitly. For the benefit of those who may, not 
understand, I will explain that a third party endorse- 
ment is another endorsement on a check beside the 
depositor’s. If a check is drawn to the order of a 
depositor, it may be received on deposit and placed 
to his credit without the slightest danger of any 
question being raised as to the endorsement in the 
future which the bank can not face with impunity. 
For the books will show that he got credit for it, and 
that he received the proceeds. But when the check is 
drawn to another or third party there is first the 
danger of forging, then there is diversion of funds, 
which means that the check was intended for one 
purpose and used for another. Then if the payee 
of the check is a corporation or trade name, there 
comes'in the question of power to endorse on the 
part of the party who actually wrote the endorse- 
ment. Again to make myself clear I will say that 
power to sign and endorse for a corporation can only 
be given by the board of directors of that corporation. 
To be sure that an endorsement is correct of a cor- 
poration, it is necessary to have a copy of the resolu- 
tions of the board giving power to a particular office, 
we will say treasurer, and a copy of the minutes of 
the meeting of the board, showing what individual 
was elected to such office. These copies must be cer- 
tified to under seal by one of the officers, usually the 
secretary. Where a check is drawn to the order of a 
trade name company, a certificate is necessary, cer- 
tified by the County Clerk, as a correct copy of the 
original on file in his office, showing that certain 
persons are doing business under that name. When 
a check is drawn to the order of a person deceased 
and endorsed by the executor, it is necessary that a 
surrogate’s certificate should be had, showing who 
was named or appointed as executor or administrator 
of the estate. If the check is drawn to the order of 
@ person and endorsed by another for him it is nec- 
essary to have a power of attorney. If it is drawn 
to a corporation and endorsed by the treasurer and 
placed in his own account there may be diversion of 
funds in which the bank may be involved. 


I am 
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citing all of the above as necessary in third party 
endorsements, if there should be a dispute over the 
endorsement in the future. Of course in the. case of 
a reliable depositor who is solvent when the check 
is returned, the bank simply demands the funds from 
him or charges his account, and that is the end of it. 
But some depositors are here today and there to- 
morrow. If the depositor cannot be found or is in- 
solvent the bank cannot charge his account. Then 
if a dispute arises the bank must have the papers 
mentioned above, to support its contention that the 
endorsements are good. This, of course, is supposing 
that there is no forgery involved, in which case no 
papers can save the bank. A check can be returned 
for lack of correct endorsement six years after it is 
deposited in most cases, that is if the maker can 
show loss through diversion, it can be sued on ac- 
cording to the common law of.contract. The statute 
really runs from the time of the discovery of the 
fraud. 

The same papers must be filed when an account is 
opened by any of the above classes of depositors to 
cover the signature on the checks drawn. Namely, 
corporations, trade names, estates and attorneys, in 
fact, besides there may be receivers or assignees and 
trustees or guardians all of which require papers or 
some proof of appointment, though they -are not al- 
ways asked for. An account opened as agent does 
not require any more than is shown on the signature 
ecard. Though banks should insist on agent accounts 
being opened in the principles name, to avoid any 
misunderstanding as to the proprietorship of the 
funds. 

Any one of these problems may be put up to the 
chief clerk by a teller if he is in doubt. Again there 
is the question of what shall be accepted in payment 
of notes and other items for -collection. 


Whether bills of lading shall be delivered upon 
acceptance only or certification, and he must decide 
which it shall be with different firms. 

He should be on the alert for any change in con- 
dition of any institutions or firms on which his note 
teller or city collection department is likely to have 
items for collection. This is imperative as hastening 
the presentation in such cases or demanding certi- 
fication of checks received in payment at such crtical 
times may save his bank from loss. Any contro- 
versies arising in the presentation of these items or 
in the settlements at the clearing house if they prove 
too knotty for the teller involved, or for the check 
clerk, if it is on his side, must be smoothed and 
straightened out by the chief clerk. If some bank 
is troubled over a day’s proof and wants something 
looked up or an item traced, the busy tellers, and 
clerks feel that it is an unnecessary burden, and it is 
to the chief clerk that they at last appeal for aid, 
and he sees that proper information is given. If a 
depositor feels that he has not been treated right, and 
there is too much delay in supplying him with the 
information he wants, or entries he must have, the 
trouble is brought to the ever amiable chief clerk, 
who satisfies the crotchety customer and convinces 
the hard worked and perhaps irritated clerk that his 
path is a bed of roses, 


So the chief clerk is a dynamo of energy, when 
things are going too slow, and he is a buffer when 
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they are going too fast. He must be ever ready to 
assist, to explain, and to encourage, and on the other 
hand he must be firm in his stand, where circum- 
stances demand it. He must be the channel through 
which the policies and the orders of the office reach 
the force. Likewise must he be ready to hear the 
complaints and troubles and perplexities of the force 
and bear those that are serious and need rectifying 
to the proper authority. 

In different banks the exact duties and respon- 
sibilities of the chief clerk vary. In some they are 
very broad and exacting, in others very limited and 
simple. It all depends upon the bank, its size, its 
policy, and upon the officers and sometimes also it 
depends upon ths chief clerk. 


INSTITUTE BENEFITS. 


By G. A, Rice of the Chattanooga Savings Bank— 
Chattanooga Chapter. 


NTEREST begets knowledge and knowledge begets 
efficiency, and efficiency in a bank is the funda- 
mental cause of all promotion. 

So one of the most important benefits to be de- 
rived from membership in the Institute is the interest 
which it creates among its members. This interest 
is created in many ways. By simply being a member 
you develop a certain interest and pride in your work 
which you would not otherwise have, and by getting 
acquainted with the employees of the other banks you 
become more interested not only in the work of the 
bank in which you are, but also in the other banks 
of the city. Again, by learning of the different ways 
in which other banks are carrying on their business 
you try to adopt a suggestion or a plan whereby you 
can do your individual work better. Then the moment 
you begin to show an interest in your work you come 
to the notice of your employer, and will impel his 
consideration of your promotion. 

Another very important benefit is the fraternal 
and respectful feeling which you have toward your as- 
sociates, and it gives.you a certain pride in your 
work. The public is very quick to notice the way 
you consider your work, and when they see thai you 
have a certain pride in it they will have greater con- 
fidence in you and feel safer in doing business with 
your bank, 

Again, the very fact that there is such an or- 
ganization and that it has so many members gives the 
public greater confidence in the banks. The banks 
are serving the public, so whatever they can do to 
gain the respect and confidence of the public gives 
them more business, and the faster a bank grows the 
better the chance for promotion. 

The annual convention of the Institute is a great 
benefit to all the members—more to the delegates than 
the ethers, but to all in that the members who do not 
get to attend the conventions can hear the delegates 
from their own city tell about what was done and 
what they learned. 

Last, but most important, is the great educational 
benefit to be derived from membership in the Insti- 
tute. A great many of the chapters have a prominent 
banker or attorney to deliver lectures at certain times. 
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By attending these lectures you can hear all phases 
of banking discussed by an authority on the subject. 
This gives you a complete knowledge not only of the 
practical problems in banking, but also of the tech- 
nicalities. You are thus able to discuss intelligently 
or in fact to do well and safely almost anything that 
arises in connection with the business. Among em- 
ployees of banks there are many who are studying 
law. In attending these lectures they are impressed 
more forcibly with the legal part of the work, and 
learn the distinction between the practical and the 
theoretical law as applied to banking. In any bank 
you will find good lawyers. The more these students 
know of law, the better it is not only for themselves, 
but the bank. This is the most important benefit to 
be derived from membership in the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 


IRRIGATION. 


By Judce Moye Wicks of Spokane—Address Before 
Spokane Chapter. 


HE measure of our rank in the scale of rational 
beings is our progressiveness. Man possesses 
reason—brutes are blindly guided by instinct. 

Instinct enables animals to adapt themselves to sur- 
recundings—reason enables man to adapt surround- 
ings to himself. The inferior creation is subordinate 
to nature—nature is subordinate to man. The strug- 
gle of animals is for protection from the elements— 
man’s career is conquest over the elements. Man 
makes slaves of nature’s potent forces—grappling with 
them like Jacob when, in wrestling with the angel, he 
cried out, “I will not let thee go except thou bless me.” 

Thus do the sons of Adam’s race fulfill the plan 

on which the world was put into the hands of man 
that he might develop it and develop himself thereby. 
Indeed, many of man’s works stand in successful 
rivalry with nature’s own masterpieces. 


“Earth proudly bears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone: 

And the morning opes in haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids.” 

Upon man devolves the duty to submit to no exist- 
ing condition if it can be bettered, and to vindi- 
cate his supremacy by changing that which can be 
changed to his advantage and to the advantage of 
his posterity. “I cannot play upon the lute,” said 
Thermistocles to the Persian King, “but I can make 
@ small state great.” 

The truest welfare of a country being prosperous 
population and agriculture being the fundamental 
basis of all prosperity, no problem is more import- 
ant than how best to avail ourselves of all possibili- 
ties to make our country more productive and its peo- 
ple greater in achievement. 

It is an accepted truth in political economy that 
the chief factor in the upbuilding of a race in num- 
bers and in character is food. Upon this homely 
foundation rests the racial superstructure. 

A hungry race can not be a great race. Agassiz 
could look at a fossil bone and construct the figure 
of the animal to which the bone belonged. In like 
manner the character of a race is shown by its food. 
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When a hundred thousand Anglo-Saxon troops 
hold in subjection six hundred millions of discon- 
tented souls in British East India, a stupendous ob- 
ject lesson is afforded of the mastery of the meat- 
eater over the rice-eater. 

Opinions differ as. to the remedy, but all admit 
that there is something radically wrong today in this 
country of ours. We have a disorganized labor sys- 
tem. Our tillers of the soil are discouraged and their 
children fiee from the farm. Millions of arid acres 
serve but as bridges between different inhabited lo- 
calities. Depending upon rainfall, the farmer raises 
few products and frequently suffers a total failure of 
his crop. He is nearly always in debt. His crop 
for lack of rain or from excess of rain, often does 
not mature, but the interest on his mortgage is 
always due. It is a race between the capitalist of the 
great cities and the local money lender as to which 
will ultimately own the farm. Huge corporate trusts 
combine to raise or lower prices at will. Financial 
centralization threatens us no less than political cen- 
tralization. “Wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

The price paid to the farmer for his raw product 
is fixed by dealers who are protected from compe- 
tition at home by trusts and from competition from 
abroad by the high protective tariff. When the 
farmer sells his raw produce, he must pay out the 
proceeds for manufactured articles at such prices as 
the combinations of manufacturers may dictate. The 
American farmer (as to almost all things necessary 
for himself and his household) is a consumer and 
not a producer. Wealth gravitates from the country 
into the city, and in the cities, by a sort of centripetal 
force, drifts into the hands of the few. The inevitable 
tendency of these conditions is ultimately to make, of 
our farming lands, huge estates owned by large pro- 
prietors, and to dwarf our agriculturists into mere 
tenant farmers like the subservient class in the Old 
World which lives and votes and has its being in a 
dissimulated but none the less actual slavery to its 
landlords. 

May we never see the day when so fell a blow 
shall be given our system of social and political 
equality. 

Our only safety lies in individual independence 
by becoming self-supporting. 

Let the farmer cease to live from the paper bag of 
the grocer and learn to subsist from his own garnered 
harvest. 

Diversified production is the solution of this prob- 
lem and to bring about varied crops in speedy ro- 
tation and of reliable yield requires IRRIGATION. 


Our ignorance of irrigation can be explained his- 
torically. England, the cradle of our race, has an 
annual rainfall of eighty inches. In addition to this, 
its coasts are constantly visited by moisture-laden 
winds. The resulting excess of water in the soil 
has been the bane of English farmers. It has been 
only within the last century that, by ditching and 
sub-soil drainage, they have been able to utilize the 
marsh land which comprised a large portion of that 
masterful little island. 


The only uses the English have for their streams 
of water are for fishing, for navigation and for me- 
chanical motive power—to speak in a general way 
they need their water-courses for no purpose which 
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consumes that element, but after use, it flows on, 
undiminished, to the next adjoining land-owner and 
thence tothe sea. 

Under such conditions, the Anglo-Saxon ideas 
of property in streams of water and water-rights be- 
came formulated and its legal status was recognized 
as’ what: is known as “Riparianism.” (This term is 
derived from the Latin word “ripa,” signifying the 
bank of a stream). The theory of riparian right, 
briefly stated, is the doctrine of the law of England 
that he whose land abuts on the water course is 
entitled to have its waters reach him free from di- 
version or material diminution by any proprietor 
higher up the stream. There being no reason for 
recognition of this English idea of Riparianism in 
a country where irrigation is necessary (that is to 
say, where the water is consumed in the using), it 
would not be mentioned here but for the fact that, 
notwithstanding its inapplicability,, efforts have not 
been lacking to engraft the doctrine of riparian 
right, upon the jurisprudence of some of the most 
important irrigation sections of the United States. 

Coming to America, our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
settled on the Atlantic sea board where rainfall is 
copious. During many generations, they have adapted 
themselves to the vagaries of the weather, some- 
times losing crops by excessive moisture, sometimes 
consumed by drought and sometimes, in the lottery 
of the weather, drawing the prize of a plenteous har- 
vest. Anglo-Saxon tenacity of purpose makes our 
people slow to accept innovation. The average man 
seeks not to improve upon the usages in which he 
has been reared. He bears the ills he has, lest by 
accepting new methods, he should fly to others that 
he knows not of. 


Thus it comes that irrigation, one of the oldest 
of the practical arts, if not the very oldest of them 
all, is to most Americans, unattractive as well as 
uncomprehended. This great. food-producing art 
which maintained millions of human beings in Cey- 
lon, India, Assyria and Babylonia in pre-historic days 
—which had made Egypt the granary of the world, 
the center of commerce and the home of civilized cul- 
ture in that early period when Herodotus: went there 
to gather historic data from its priests and Plato 
crossed over from Athens to profit by the wisdom 
of its philosophers and the learning of its literati— 
by which the hundreds of millions of British—India 
and other parts of Asia subsist today—on. which 
Egypt and all of the other North African countries 
are now absolutely dependent—this is the art which 
we English-speaking people of America, in many 
instances regard as new and experimental. 

When we consider that, at the rate at which our 
people are increasing, the struggle for bread will, in 
the course of a few more generations, push teeming 
populations into every corner of the United States— 
when we consider that the farmers of the country 
ean scarcely regain in favorable seasons what they 
have lost in bad seasons by failure of rain to fall in 
due time—when we consider that forty per cent. 
of the United States (not counting Alaska and our 
few island possessions) is arid or semi-arid land 
requiring irrigation to bring forth crops, we are 
forced to admit that every other agricultural. ques- 
tion is secondary to that of irrigation. 
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The mining interest in the west is justly prized 
and Baron von Humboldt was right when he said 
that “Here the world’s storehouse of precious metals 
will one day be found.” 

The: fact remains however, that the flume of the 
miner is not so valuable to the community as the 
irrigation ditch of the farmer. 

The miner's pick does not develop the wealth 
produced by: the farmers plow. 

The: friends of irrigation feel justified in press- 
ing this subject upon public attention because the 
necessary legislation, to make practicable extensive 
sytsem. of irrigation, can arise only from enlight- 
ened public. sentiment. 

The masses should be made ‘to understand that 
well organized irrigation, instead of being an incon- 
venient substitute for rain, is attually preferable to 
rain’ and that the producer, under favorable irriga- 
tion .conditions, is more fortunately situated than is 
the’ farmer in countries supplied with abundant rain- 
fall. 

For example, the irrigator makes. the time and 
amount of moisture upon his lands a matter of de- 
liberate choice. He even discriminates between his 
different tracts as to the amount he gives each, being 
guided by his knowledge of the peculiar requirements 
of each crop, and of the conditions. of each respective 
portion of the soil he cultivates. 

This is certainly preferable to the situation of the 
farmer in a humid, climate where thirty-three per 
cent. of the crops are. lost because of the lack of rain 
or excessive rain,.or rain at inopportune times. The 
farmer under arid conditions can plant a new crop 
as soon as -his land is cleared of the previous one 
and can supply moisture to the new crop when his 
experience dictates that moisture is proper. 

This is unquestionably better than the condition 
of the ordinary farmer, who has only one season, 
good or bad, and loses the remainder of the year 
waiting for the next seeding time to arrive; in the 
meantime perhaps witnessing the destruction of his 
harvest by reason of drought or by reason of the tor- 
pid condition of the soil: from heavy rain—excessive 
moisture reducing the temperature of the ground by 
excluding the air, and, with it, the carbonic acid gas 
essential: to a proper development of plant life. 

The irrigator can produce fruits, including ber- 
ries and grapes, of a quality impossible in the humid 
scctions of our country, because the warm air of the 
rainless country is.more favorable to the development 
of sacchrine matter, thin rinds, fine flavor and 
abundant yield—the vegetation being fed by moist 
soil, but the product maturing in dry atmosphere. 


The farmer in a non-humid country can by irri- 
gation keep his pastures green at will and can fatten 
his horses, cows and sheep on dry grasses which 
naturally cure and remain to be pastured on the 
fields he may choose to leave dry, and he never loses 
his crop by inopportune rain at harvest time. 

‘On the other hand, the farmer in a rainy country 
loses the natural dried grasses as soon as the rain 
falls upon them, and is obliged to gather his hay 
and laboriously feed it to his stock—instead of his 
stock finding and taking their own feed in his fields 
during the winter and he often loses his ripened crop 
by rain at the period of harvesting. 
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The farmer in humid localities loses much of the 
year in- enforced idleness while he is waiting for 
the rains to come. The tiller of land dependent on 
irrigation, however, scarcely finds a day during which 
he and his team may not be afield. 

All publicists agree (it may be remarked paren- 
thetically) that nations whose environment keeps 
them constantly occupied develop to be far superior 
to those nations with whom industrious occupation 
is only intermittent. 

Anything that changes agriculture from being a 
game of climatic chance (as it is when dependent 
on rains), into a systematic science (as it becomes 
under irrigation), is for the public weal and en- 
nobles the cultivation of the soil and tends to correct 
the modern -disposition to look down upon the farm 
as below the ambition of the educated man, 

Again, irrigation from a running stream is a 
constant enrichment of land, by the.addition thereto 
of the decomposed vegetable mould and other ingre- 
dients which the waters carry in solution or in sus- 
pension. The enrichment which the rains have 
washed from the surface in the mountains and on 
the plains higher up the stream is thus added to 
the fertility of the lands irrigated. Rains thus de- 
plete the strength of land, but irrigation is both 
food and drink to the hungry and thirsty soil. 

It cannot be properly urged that irrigation is 
heavily expensive for the water ordinarily is handled 
by gravity, and in well-regulated ditches the cost of 
applying it to the land is reduced to a minimum. 

Another advantage lies in the fact that the more 
extensively land is cultivated under. irrigation the 
more porous it becomes and the more saturated it is 
with the irrigation waters. Thus, the longer it is 
intelligently irrigated, the larger are the results pro- 
duced by a given amount of effort. 

In arid countries there is almost perpetual sun- 
shine and consequentiy arid countries with irriga- 
tion are more propitious for agricultural growth, 
since plant life is a storing up of heat which it ab- 
sorbs from the sun. 

The heat evolved in the combustion of coal was 
originally warmth from the sun absorbed by plant 
life thousands of years ago. The purple of the 
grape, the red of the rose, the varying hues that 
feast the eye when we wander in the forests or gaze 
on the fields of ripening grain, are but the results 
of sunbeams in chemical co-operation with air and 
water and soil. The sun rules the day in arid lands. 
Bounteous mother earth lies sterile till waked into 
activity by the vivifying touch of the sun, like the 


enchanted princess in the fairy tale, who slumbered 


ali entranced until the adventurous knight, the hero 
of the story, leaped the moat: and scaled the castle 
wall to wake her with a kiss. 


In the all-important matter of health, it may be 
added, the human lungs take from humid atmosphere 
constant draughts of more or less malarial exhala- 
tion, while in arid lands the warm air dries and ‘the 
sun renders wholesome all the environments of one 
who lives with due observance of the laws of sanita- 
tion. 


There are many localities where, in the nature of 
things, it is’ impossible to irrigate from natural 
water courses, but such localities can ordinarily be 
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covered by water from storage reservoirs. Our arid 
regions usually lie contiguous to mountain ranges. 
The water sheds of the mountains, and their superior 
attraction for rain and snow, make them the natural 
yielders of necessary water. The mountain canons, 
by which these waters are discharged upon the plains 
and lost at present to any beneficial use, are natural 
storage places. These (by being dammed at the 
mouth or other points where the walls come close to 
each other and the bed rock approaches the surface) 
can be converted into huge reservoirs holding hun- 
dreds of millions of gallons of water—overfiows and 
breaks of dams being guarded against by waste- 
weirs and other outlets for surplus quantities, 

Another argument in favor of these canon reser- 
voirs is the lesser degree of evaporation to which 
water is subjected when impounded in the moun- 
tains. A government report based on scientific rea- 
soning and confirmed by actual observation, discloses 
the striking fact that where daily evaporation was 
one-half of an inch on the plains, the evaporation at 
the same time in the neighboring mountains was 
only eight one-hundredths of an inch each day, all 
other conditions being equal. 

Another reason to prefer mountain reservoirs for 
irrigating water is the fact that the deep river beds 
and earthquake cracks on the plains rob the streams 
by insiduous drainage of much of the sub-surface 
water. It is therefore wiser to reservoir the water 
from the rain and snow before it leaves the solid 
formations in the mountains where it fell. 

The pre-historic inhabitants of this continent did 
not possess our mechanical improvements but, ages 
before the Pilgrims had ever seen Plymouth Rock 
or Columbus had settled the unexplored wastes of 
the Western Atlantic, these primitive races had 
learned that irrigation is the only hope of Arid Amer- 
ica. Irrigation ditches were the arteries of their 
agricultural life. In many parts of Arizona and New 
Mexico and even as far north as Colorado and 
Southern Utah, are still found ruins of large houses 
which were evidently citadels of extensive communi- 
ties so located that nothing but irrigation could have 
enabled them to exist. 

Around these ancient citadels, hundreds of acres 
are strewn with broken pottery and other indica- 
tions that tens of thousands of inhabitants maintained 
themselves at these various settlements. 

In Pinal County, Arizona, is a ruin locally known 
as Casa Grande, of which four stories are still stand- 
ing. When Coronado visited it in the year 1540, on 
his march northward in search of the mythical seven 
golden cities of Cibola, it was even then a ruin so 
old that the local savage tribes had no traditions 
as to its builders. In the vicinity of this structure 
(on the plain which is now a desert), is a storage 
reservoir two miles long and one mile wide—a rect- 
angle with high and regular embankments—a res- 
ervoir evidently for the use of the irrigators of the 
great community of which Casa Grande was the 
citadel. A canal thirteen miles long and still clearly 
traceable, brought water from the Cila River to this 
enormous reservoir. 

Let us by inteligent imitation, profit by the ex- 
perience of those forgotten millions, who solved the 
problem of existence in the ages now remote by 
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adapting to their support the opportunities which 
wait upon us today, 


The expenditures necessary to carry out schemes 
for general irrigation intimidate the individual cap- 
italist. Such enterprises if not directly subsidized 
by the government, should at least have the benefit 
of legislation such as will enable each community to 
develop its irrigation facilities for the common good 
of all at the common cost of all, if it is just that lands 
and other subsidies be given by the government with 
royal prodigality in aid of railways, irrigation should 
be even more entitled to governmental assistance. 
The difficulties however, in the way of obtaining this 
assistance from the general government are both 
practical and sentimental—sentimental because the 
American citizen is brought up with the idea that 
he must work out his own salvation with his own 
hands and is not imbued with the theory of govern- 
mental paternalism which prevails in monarchial 
countries, and practical, because of our statesman’s 
lack of knowledge regarding irrigation and our lack 
of influence among politicians by reason of the com- 
paratively limited number of voters in the arid re- 
gions. 

There is, however, ample private capital in the 
wealth centers of the United States to do all that is 
needed, ‘without governmental help. Capitalists, once 
fully understanding the question will see that no 
other enterprise affords such profitable investment 
as that having for its object the diverting of water 
courses into irrigation canals and for impounding 
rain water in storage reservoirs to be converted into 
agricultural products by timely applications to the 
arable plains, 

In this connection, it is proper to call attention, 
not merely to the increased productiveness of irri- 
gated land over the same quality of land on which 
the water has not been put, but also the increased 
rental and selling value of such lands. Lands in 
our arid region so situated as to raise irrigated pro- 
ducts can be sold for $50.00 per acre and ranging up- 
ward from that figure to enormous prices; whereas 
the same land would not be worth more than a trivial 
sum without water. 

Let us look abroad to observe the ratio of val- 
uations between irrigable and non-irrigable lands in 
Spain, where values have crystalized during long 
centuries of irrigation. Near the city of Valencia, irri- 
gated land is sold at prices ranging from $700.00 
to $900.00 per acre, and at a distance from the city 
sold for from $400.00 to $500.00 per acre while land 
of the same quality not irrigated is sold at $$80.00 or 
less per acre. Don Juan Ribera, a Spanish engineer, 
states that land near Madrid is increased in value by 
irrigation from four to ten fold. From sales made at 
Castlellon, it appears that the average price of irri- 
gated land is $4,700.00 per acre, while non-irrigable 
land in the same neighborhood is sold at $50.00 per 
acre. Part of the huerta of Murcia was sold for 
$2,500.00 per acre, dry land close by being worth 
$150.00 per acre. At San Fernando, near Madrid, the 
annual rental of irrigable land is $25.00 per acre 
which is the price in fee of dry land in the same 
vicinity. 

In the valley of the Esla River, irrigable land is 
worth $600.00 per acre and dry land $50.00 per acre. 
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In the valley of the Tagus the produce from irri- 
gable land is twelve times that of the non-irrigable. 
(The foregoing figures are taken from government 
reports made by Lieutenant Colonel B. S. Alexander 
and other officers of the U. S. Corps of Engineers). 

The California farmer who raises on his irrigated 
land four crops of alfalfa each year and sells the 
hay at $50.00 or more for the annual product of each 
acre, may not figure what his land is worth on the 
basis of income-yielding capacity, but it is unde- 
niable that whatever it is worth over the dry land 
adjoining his fields is due to the water fertilization 
that differentiates the two. 


The inquiry may be made—is the arid regions 
visited by sufficient rainfall to afford enough water 
to keep the proposed storage reservoirs filled? The 
answer is that the rainfall is amply sufficient, to 
say nothing of the waters that may be utilized from 
the rivers and wells. 


As an illustration, let us take the case of New 
Mexico, generally regarded as the typical arid region 
of the United States. Observations and surveys made 
by the United States Government show that New 
Mexico is divided as to rainfall about as follows: 
Those lands with an elevation of 4,000 feet or less 
have had for years an average annual rainfall of 
10.14 inches. Those with an elevation of 4,000 up to 
5,000 feet have had a like average of 11.59 inches. 
The lands running from 5,000 to 7,000 feet in eleva- 
tion have had a like average of 14.13 inches, and the 
lands elevated above 7,000 feet have had an average 
annual rainfall of 16.34. (These figures do not in- 
clude falls of snow). The total area of New Mex- 
ico is 78,400,200 acres, 

A comparatively small annual rainfall over so 
enormous an area will, if properly economized, fur- 
nish an abundance of water for all its cultivable 
lands. 


It is clear that as to New Mexico the yearly fall 
of rain (to say nothing of snow, streams and wells) 
fis far more than enough to saturate many times 
every foot of the level soil within its borders. 

The above figures are only given as one of the 
many examples to illustrate a proposition equally 
true with reference to every other part of our country 
where irrigation is necessary—New Mexico being 
mentioned to adduce the case of a country of large 
capability of productiveness notwithstanding its most 
extreme aridity. 


When once the land has been thoroughly sub- 
jected to irrigation, abundant grasses, shrubs and 
trees grow up and shelter the ground and shade the 
water canals—preventing the baking of the crust of 
the earth and minimizing evaporation; and the roots 
of the trees draw moisture from deep in the earth and 
throw it out through the foilage into the atmosphere 
to be re-absorbed by thirsty plant-life, 

Eventually, the porous condition of the ground 
and the prevalence of growth brought about by ir- 
rigation increase the annual rainfall and make it 
come more regularly and seasonably. 


The increase of rainfall by cultivation of the 
soil and especially by tree growth and its resulting 
decrease of torrential fury of down-pour are sub- 
jects too extensive for discussion on this occasion but 


, Sufficiently established both scientifically and prac- 
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tically to be asserted with fear of contradiction. 

With irrigation and the consequent moisture of. 
the ground comes the common earth worm, together 
with singing birds and food-supply birds which 
serve the farmer by preying upon destructive insects. 
The mention of the earth worm may seem trivial, 
but all who have studied the subject know how po- 
tent a part, indeed, how indispensable a part, these 
tiny creatures perform in rendering land fit for 
agricultural use. 

Our streams may be tapped by large canals with 
good reason to believe that we will be in no danger 
of exhausting the natural water courses, if we may 
credit the accounts we have of similar experience in 
other countries. 

Baird Smith in his work “Italian Irrigation (page 
171 and 172) says: “I may mention here that the 
singular and interesting phenomenon of percolation, 
which is so marked in the bed of the Hymalayan 
rivers of India, is not less strikingly shown in those 
of Northern Italy. 

In seasons of great dryness, the entire volume of 
the Ticino and other irrigating rivers have at times 
been exhausted to meet irrigating demands, but these 
streams are found to become gradually filled at lower 
levels with new waters, without aid of any visible 
affluent whatever, receiving new supplies by percola- 
tion through the banks and springs in the bed, so 
that they early become again navigable. 

This is precisely the result observed in Northern 
India and with which the main objection urged 
against the Grand Ganges Canal (that it would ruin 
the navigation of the river) has been combatted.” 

The general apathy on the subject of irrigation is 
appalling. With a world of water going to waste be- 
fore their eyes, residents of the arid region keep the 
wolf from the door by precarious expedients, instead 
of irrigating the fields and partaking the abundance 
the bounteous earth is ready to bestow in reward for 
toil. For many of the necessaries of life they depend 
upon localities thousands of miles away, and thus live 
ir. a state of peonage to the producers in other parts 
of our country and to the railway companies who have 
the enterprise to connect them with their more pro- 
gressive neighbors by the iron bands of commerce. 

To emancipate themselves from this condition of 
dependence, to increase taxable property, internal 
improvements, commerce, manufactures, and general 
domestic industry, those who occupy the arid or semi- 
arid domains must accomplish local development of 
the irrigation possibilities that are waiting to be 
aroused into fruition. 

To do this we require more population. The aver- 
age population of Belgium to the square mile is 388 
persons. If the cultivable acreage of Arid America 
were as densely populated as Belgium, its magnificient 
domain would furnish homes to many times more 
than the present population of the entire United 
States. If the money wasted on automobiles in the 
last ten years had been expended on irrigation plants, 
all our arid regions might now be like a garden. 

In this work of developing by irrigation the lat- 


ent resources of that forty per cent. of our country 
constituting Arid America, we count on being as- 


sisted by the thrift and industry of the New England 
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men who may come from the crowded marts of trade 
in search of the breezy freshness of pioneer life; the 
daring of the middle states’ farmer accustomed to 
risk his judgment on the hazardous venture of all 
his year’s outlay on the chance that the rain will 
fall so as to enable him to raise his crops and then 
that the rain will not thereafter fall so as to prevent 
his being able to harvest them. We likewise look 
for our agricultural betterment to the Southern 
planter, not so used, perhaps, to scrutiny of close de- 
tails, but accustomed to farming on a large scale. 


In addition to these countrymen of our own, we 
expect to draw largely on European brain and brawn 
for this great and glorious task. To all the worthy 
members of our kindred races across the Atlantic 
we extend cordial hands. 

While America has had no need for idlers, dyn- 
amiters, assassins, cranks, professional agitators or 
political mischief makers, and vetoes the proposition 
that the physical, political and moral vileness of the 
Old World shall be spewed upon our shores, she joy- 
fully anticipates that the inaugural of extensive irriga- 
tion enterprises will bring to us by the tens of thou- 
sands the sturdy English, the canny Scotch, the quick- 
witted Irish, the law-abiding German, the fruit- 
raising Italian, the industrious Scandinavian and the 
wide-awake' Frenchman, not forgetting the dairy- 
tending Swiss, whose loyalty to our institutions is 
assured by the fact that he comes from the oldest 
republic in the world. 

Malthus, Sadler, Townsend, Bradlaugh, Annie 
Besant and other European publicists have written 
books advocating the repression of the increase of 
the human family and these pessimists may gain con- 
verts in the crowded misery of European countries 
where the peasant’s hut is never iradicated by a gleam 
of hope that the future may be brighter for him or 
for his children—where the majority are the slaves 
of the minority and the shouts, with which potentates 
are greeted, are mingled with sighs of the hungry 
poor. 

In America, however, Malthusian doctrine are 
not accepted and his theories and his name are alike 
unknown to the masses. With us, a manly man is 
at a premium and not a discount. 

The European who comes to our developed Arid 
America a just and upright man, will find that there 
is room and welcome for him and for all his kind. 
He will find that the gaunt spectre of want has been 
driven out by the stalwart arm of toil. He will find 
the church and the school house in every hamlet 
dispensing each its beneficient influences, 

He will find the rocky canyon that once echoed 
to the whoop of the savages, now reverberating only 
to the clatter of the machinery of the saw-mill and 
the mine. 

The plains that once were grazed by droves of 
buffalo, deer and antelope, he will find covered by 
fields of grain, vineyards, alfalfa, orchards and for- 
ests planted by the hand of man. In a word, he will 
see all the now latent resources utilized in the up- 
building of a mighty people. And when he asks 
what magic wand has summoned into existence these 
wondrous changes, the story can be told in the one 
word, “Irrigation.” 
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The advantages resulting from fellowship ex- 
tended to the congenial portion of the Old World 
immigration will be reciprocal: like mercy, “It is 
twice blessed; it blesses him who gives and him who 
takes.” From such addition to our population, we 
can learn that wise precept which the scarcity of 
land in the Old World has instilled, namely, that a 
few acres thoroughly cultivated, pay more than hun- 
dreds of acres superficially tilled. 

From the immigrant who comes into our country 
from Southern Europe, Americans can learn many 
practical means of handling irrigation streams and of 
crops under irrigation. Such instructions, conveying 
the accumulated results of the experience gathered 
during centuries of irrigation by themselves and their 
ancestors, cannot but be of benefit to those of us de- 
pendent on this important pursuit. 

Variety of handiwork and of manufactured pro- 
ductions might also be learned from these same set- 
tlers who come to us empty handed, perhaps, but 
possessed of the arts by which in the fierce compe- 
tition of dense population for existence, they have 
made their bread. The millions of dollars sent each 
year to Europe for foreign manufactures might thus 
in a large measure be retained at home and the 
balance of European trade kept in our favor. 


It is true of nations as of individuals that what 
they save, not what they acquire is the measure of 
financial success. 

If the gift of citizenship and homes to these for- 
eigners should be followed by the benefits adverted 
to, then, of a verity, would it be one of the num- 
erous cases where the gift enriches the giver as 
much as him upon whom it is ‘bestowed. 

Ship loads of worthy immigrants are ever the 
most valuable cargoes that can-be brought into a na- 
tion’s port. 

Such is the situation and such the opportunity 
now afforded throughout the broad expanse of our 
arid regions. 

The public-spirited man may interest himself in 
the subject with the well-founded conviction that 
no other matter is of equal importance to his fel- 
low citizens. The selfish man, from the standpoint of 
his own individual benefit, may devote to it his time 
and money with certainty that in no other direction 
will intelligent effort be rewarded with such rich 
returns. 

While corporation juggling and Jay Gouldism 
have proved occasionally profitable, real estate invest- 
ments have been the basis of the greatest fortunes 
known to the modern world. 

Though mighty results are reached but slowly 
and fate incubates tediously in bringing into perfec- 
tion great things of national import, the imagina- 
tion loves to dwell upon what our vast arid domain 
will be when all its possibilities shall have been de- 
veoped by irrigation and its now barren wilds shall 
have become the home of millions of people of that 
perfect physical and mental growth which is the 
result of the choicest food and the best hygenic sur- 
roundings—a great cosmopolitan race from every 
part of our country freed from the local prejudices 
and provincialisms of each and with the sturdy vir- 
tues of all united in one intelligent, prosperous and 
therefore happy civilization. 
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INSTITUTE CONVENTION PROGRAM. 


By H. J. Dreher, Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee for the Salt Lake Convention—Disting- 
uished Speakers Who Will Say Something Worth 
Hearing—Symposium on Practical Subjects Giv- 
ing Opportunities for Institute Members Who 
Know Things and Know How to Tell What They 
Know—Entertainment Features That Appeal to 
the Educational Spirit and Reflect the Refined 
Hospitality of Salt Lake City, 


HE Program Committee had hoped by this time 
to present to the Institute the finished pro- 
gramme for the Salt Lake City Convention. 

Daily events however, are uncertain. Circumstances 
play too large a part in arranging for a programme 
to anticipate with any degree of certainty. The dis- 
tance also between the members of the Programme 
Committee renders expedition at its best a rather slow 
process. But the committee can report progress and 
accomplishment. A rather ambitious programme has 
been prepared covering in a logical way the themes to 
which the various sessions will be devoted and intend- 
ed to give to the membership something of permanent 
value in return for the time spent. To effectually carry 
out such ideas it has been necessary to procure men of 
ability and reputation and more than all, men with 
a message. The various obstacles of absence and 
other arrangements have been encountered to the 
usual degree. It is always unsatisfactory to announce 
a programme of speakers until final arrangements 
have been completed. At this time it will suffice to 
say that three men of great ability and oratorical 
power are to speak to us—Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
President of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Dun- 
can McKinley, a former member.of Congress and 
now Surveyor of the Port of San Francisco, and 
James K. Lynch, Vice-President of the First Na- 
tional Bank. of San Francisco, Cal. 

In order to intelligently ascertain the sentiment 
of members in the various sections of the country as 
to what subjects would be most interesting to them 
for discussion in the symposium to be conducted by 
members of the Institute, the Chairman of the Pro- 
gramme Committee addressed a letter to each chap- 
ter president asking for suggestions as to topics to 
be discussed. The replies were prompt and in greater 
volume than was anticipated. The trend of opinion 
was notably uniform. From all the replies received, 
the suggestions were harmonized and condensed into 
about ten subjects. These subjects were sent to each 
member of the Programme Committee and after con- 
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sideration, the topics to be discussed were chosen. 
The method employed has been stated at length in 
order that it may be clearly understood that the topics 
finally chosen are the choice not only of the commit- 
tee but of the membership as expressed through the 
chapter presidents. The topics chosen are: 

“The Numerical Transit System,” “The Extension 
and Development of the Clearing House System,” 
“The Marketing and Issuing of Bonds.” 

Correspondence is now under way with the view 
of having the subjects adequately prepared for dis- 
cussion. It may be that the subjects will be co- 
related or perhaps combined, but they will in the 
main be discussed as above stated. 

Separate announcement is made in this Bulletin 
of prizes offered by the Clearing House Section of 
the A. B. A. for the best papers on “Analysis” and the 
“Numerical Transit System.” It is a source of grat- 
ification that O. Howard Wolfe, Secretary of the 
Clearing House Section has consented to lead the 
Numerical Transit System discussion in the sym- 
posium, 

Publicity has already been given as to transporta- 
tion arrangements. Here follows the programme of 
entertainment which the generosity of Salt Lake City 
is to provide during the sojourn of the Institute in 
the city. 

Wednesday evening, August 21, smoker at Com- 
mericial Club; Thursday afternoon, August 22nd, 
trip to Salt Air Beach on Salt Lake. Bathing, sup- 
per at the beach, 6 o’clock. Dancing and music in 
Salt Air pavilion. Friday evening, August 23rd, re- 
ception at Hotel Utah; Saturday morning, August 
24th, trip to the great copper mine at Bingham re- 
turning via Garfield where the concentrating and 
smelting plants of the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Co. are located. 

For the ladies, special arrangements have been 
made. These include an automobile trip on Wednes- 
day, a reception on the same evening, and a pink 
tea on Friday. 


BALTIMORE. 
By Chas. H. Mueller. 


UR efforts for the past month have been con- 
O centrated on the examination of our class in 
Banking and Commercial Law. There were 
twenty-four members who took the examination 
which was held on May 23rd, and while the final 
reports have not been made, we presume that most 
of them passed successfully. Out of the above stu-- 
dents about ten will be entitled to the Institute cer- 
tificate, 
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At the present time there are two important af- 
fairs to hold the attention of the chapter members 
here in Baltimore, our annual excursion and the 
election of officers for the ensuing year. These two 
events, owing to the abandonment of our Country 
club on Back River, will practically finish our activi- 
ties until the coming fall, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
By H. H. Brown. 


UESDAY, May 21, marked quite an event on the 
calendar of the Birmingham Chapter. The oc- 
casion of all this gayety was attributable to 

the chapter meeting in its own club rooms, and cele- 
brating its independence by satisfying the inner man 
with a small, but very delightful, collation; supplying 
the smokers present with plenty of their favorite 
brand, and electing two members to represent the 
Birmingham Chapter in the National Convention which 
holds forth at Salt Lake City, Utah, in August. The 
election was quite spirited as there were several “de- 
sirables” but in the final returns the winners were Alan 
Daly of the American Trust & Savings Bank and J. 
Lee Cross of the First National Bank of this City. 
Two alternates were also elected, R. A. L. Wilkes and 
T. H. Robertson of the First National Bank. 

The study class has had one addition to its mem- 

bership, making a total of 57 members. 


BOSTON. 
By Lloyd A. Frost. 


UR third year closed Tuesday, May 7, with the 
annual meeting, and usual informal dinner at 
the Boston City Club. Officers were elected 

for the, coming season as follows: President, Robert 
H. Bean, National Union Bank; Vice-Presidents, Carl 
M. Spencer, Home Savings Bank, Perceval Sayward, 
Boston S. D. & Tr. Co.; Treasurer, Albert J. Carter, 
American Trust Co.; Board of Governors for three 
years, Harry W. Bond, First National Bank, Charles 
T. Conway, Old Colony Trust Co., Lloyd A. Frost, 
Shawmut Commercial Paper Co., A. Edward Garland, 
International Trust Co., Herbert E. Stone, Second 
National Bank; Board of Governors for two years, 
Lyman V. Banker, Mass. Hospital Life Ins. Co., Ed- 
mund 8S. Brigham, Boston Clearing House, George B. 
Fox, National Shawmut Bank, Roger F. Nichols, Com- 
monwealth Trust Co., Arthur O. Yeames, Suffolk Sav- 
ings Bank; Board of Governors for one year, George 
E. Hodge, State Street Trust Co., Edward F. Parker, 
Jr., Beacon Trust Co., John E. Prouty, Boylston Na- 
tional Bank, Robert B. Raymond, Eliot National Bank, 
Charles W. Stevens, Old Colony Trust Co. 

That we have been prosperous under the efficient 
administration of President Conway and our commit- 
tees, appears from the reports covering the year’s 
work, which brought out the following points: Mem- 
bership at beginning of year, 304; membership at 
close of year, 582, a net gain of 278; cash balance at 
beginning of year, $131; total receipts from all sourc- 
es, $2,016; total payments, $1,893; Unpaid accounts, 
$100; net balance, $154; balance in special fund con- 
tributed by banks and trust companies, $1,101, 
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Educational Committee.—Lectures given in course 
in banking and finance, 23; total subscribers to printed 
lectures, 415; total receipts for same, $956; profit on 
cost of lectures, $141. 


Meetings Committee.—Six monthly meetings held 
with informal dinners at Boston City Club, followed 
by attractive programs of good speakers on live 
questions. Average attendance, 170. 


Savings Bank Section.—Five lectures given at 
Clearing House, and one lecture at evening meeting 
of the chapter. Average attendance, 40. 


Debating Committee—Nine meetings held at 
Clearing House for practice in discussion of bank- 
ing and political questions under parliamentary rules. 
One chapter debate and one inter-city debate with 
Hartford Chapter, held at monthiy meetings at the 
Boston City Club. Average attendance, 20. 


At the conclusion of the business meeting, Presi- 
dent-Elect Robert H. Bean took the chair, and in ac- 
cepting his election outlined briefly the general policy 
of the coming year’s work. He said in part: “The at- 
titude of our chapter should continually be that there 
are all grades of bank men and they need all grades 
of instruction. The chapter men who have made 
good can be of tremendous value in our educational 
work. All of us had a first day in the bank, and we 
were pretty raw recruits. For some of us there was 
no chapter and no educational course and there was 
a need for hard digging if we were to acquire a 
knowledge sufficient to demand recognition. Today 
and tomorrow and the next day there will be raw 
recruits and those fellows are ambitious and eager to 
learn the business in which they are starting, and I 
believe, gentlemen, that the chapter or the Institute 
is failing in its purpose if it does not care and care 
well, in an educational way, for these of our fellows 
as well as to care for the needs educational of the 
more experienced.” 


Charles T. Conway, retiring president, was given 
a suitably inscribed, silver mounted gavel, in recog- 
nition of his successful administration, the presenta- 
tion on behalf of the chapter being made by Thomas 
W. Murray, chairman of the meetings committee. 


The guests of the evening were President Ray- 
mond B. Cox, of the Institute, and Professor Lewis 
J. Johnson, of Harvard University. Mr. Cox stimu- 
lated our interest in the national organization by a 
historical review of the aims, purposes and results 
obtained by the Institute in its special field of bank- 
ing education for bank men. Professor Johnson fol- 
lowed with a most interesting and careful presentation 
of the “Single Tax,” of which subject he is.a master. 
Professor Johnson’s early training was in a bank; by 
profession he is a civil engineer, and by choice a 
teacher of young men in his calling. He was quite at 
home in a gathering of bank men—young men—and 
made good use of actual figures to support his argu- 
ments. What would seem to be a dull, technical ques- 
tion became thoroughly alive by his clear reasoning 
and witty illustration, especially in his answers to 
the many questions which were put to him. 

We are glad to report that Thomas W. Murray, 
our retiring second vice-president, has been appointed 
assistant Treasurer of the Union Institution for Sav- 


ings. 
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Elections and committee appointments for the 
coming year are as follows: 

Secretary.—Daniel J. Byrne, First National Bank. 

Chief Consul.—Wm. T. Killoren, American Trust 
Co. 

Educational.—George B. Fox, Chairman, National 
Shawmut Bank; Frank W. Bryant, Second National 
Bank; Arthur E. Fitch, National Union Bank; E. 
Payson Upham, Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co.; 
Wilson D. Clark, Jr., Arlington Five Cents Savings 
Bank. 

Committee on Legislation.—Perceval Sayward, 
Chairman, Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co.; Lloyd A. 
Frost, Shawmut Commercial Paper Co.; George E. 
Hodge, State Street Trust 'Co.; Edward L. Marden, 
Charlestown Five Cents S¢v. Bk.; Robert B. Ray- 
mond, Eliot National Bank 

Meetings.—Carl M. Spencer, Chairman. Home 
Savings Bank; John E. Prouty, Boylston National 
Bank; Fullerton C, Vose, Eliot National Bank; B. W. 
W. Newhall, Bay State Trust Co.; Joseph Belyea, 
American Trust Co. 

Membership.—A. Edward Garland, Chairman, In- 
ternational Trust Co.; Henry W. Bond, First Na- 
tional Bank; George E. Fickett, National Shawmut 
Bank; Charles W. Stevens, Old Colony Trust Co.; 
Gordon M. Keating, Boston Clearing House; Elmer F. 
Littlefield, National Security Bank. 

Finance.—Edmund S. Brigham, Chairman, Bos- 
ton Clearing House; Albert J. Carter, American Trust 
Co.; Leonard L. Titus, First National Bank, 

Publicity.—Arthur O. Yeames, Chairman, Suffolk 
Savings Bank; Edward F. Parker, Bacon Trust Co.; 
Earl P. Perkins, National Security Bank. 

Advisory.—Charles P. Blinn, Jr., Chairman, Na- 
tional Union Bank; Francis B. Sears, National Shaw- 
mut Bank; George W. Grant, Old Colony Trust Co. 

Employment.—Horace S. Ford, Chairman, Old 
Colony Trust Co.; Olaf Olsen, First National Bank; 
Herbert E. Stone, Second National Bank. 

Salt Lake City Convention.—Herbert E. Stone, 
Chairman, Second National Bank; Roger F. Nichols, 
Commonwealth Trust Co.; Randall A. Whittier, Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank; Robert B. Raymond, Eliot Na- 
tional Bank; Edward B. Staples, First National Bank: 

Examinations.—Perceval Sayward, Boston Safe 
Deposit & Trust Co. 

Debates.—Daniel J. Byrne, Chairman, First Na- 
tional Bank; A. Dorman Johnson, Weld Hall, Cam- 
bridge; Roy A. Corey, First National Bank, Malden; 
Lloyd A, Frost, Shawmut Commercial Paper Co.; 
John B, Hackett, Union Inst. for Savings. 


CHATTANOOGA. 
By T. R. Durham. 


HATTANOOGA CHAPTER closed one of the 
most successful years in its nistory at the last 
regular meeting of the year held on the 16th 

of May. Much credit is due to A. M. Dickerson, the 
retiring president, and his loyal Board of Governors, 
for the efficient service rendered the chapter during 
his term. 

The annual election resulted as follows: C, E. 

Kirkpatrick, president; W. M. Vickers, vice-president; 
Chas. Hall, secretary; L. H. Potter, treasurer, 
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Mr. Kirkpatrick is Assistant Cashier of the Citi- 
zens National Bank and has long been identified with 
the chapter. It is believed that the new set of officers 
and governors will carry on the good work according 
to the ideals of the chapter in the past, 

O. Howard Wolfe, Secretary of the Clearing House 
Section of the A. B. A. was our guest on the evening 
of the 28th and explained in a clear and forceful 
manner the character and utility of Clearing Houses 
and more particularly the numerical system. 

The election of delegates to the national conven- 
tion was deferred until some future time. It is safe 
to say, however, that “when the roll. is called” Chat- 
tanooga will answer—probably in full. 


CHICAGO. 
By Otto J. Krampikowsky. 


HE adding machine contest held Tuesday even- 

2 ing, May 14th, by the chapter was well crowded. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Co. as well as 
the Wales Adding Machine Company had a number 
of their hand as well as their electric machines on 
hand for this contest. There were 25 entries from 
the various banks, and a peculiar coincidence is the 
fact that out of the six prizes distributed by the Bur- 
roughs and the Wales Company (each contributing 
proportionately) five of the prizes were bestowed on 
clerks of the Continental & Commercial National 
Bank. Great interest and applause was given to 
Chas. E. Johnson of the Continental & Commercial 
National Bank, while adding up his checks and is 
now the world’s champion. (Using an electric Bur- 
roughs) adding 250 checks in the space of 3.14 min- 
utes; the best previous record was made by a man in 
London, Eng., whose name is not at hand, whose time 
was 3.22 minutes for 250 checks. Mr. Johnson as soon - 
as he was advised of the result of his winning the 
world’s championship, was delivered a challenge from 
Harry Reynolds, which has been taken under advise- 
ment. In the 500 check adding machine contest, 
John T. Gallagher, of the Continental & Commercial 
National Bank added up the 500 checks, with a cor- 
rect total, in 7.03 minutes on the Electric Wales. The 
winners of the 250 check as well as the 500 check 
contest are as follows: 

250 Check Contest.—Chas. E. Johnson, Conti- 
nental & Commercial National Bank, Elec. Burroughs, 
3.14 min.; John T. Gallagher, Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank, Hand Wales, 3.27; V. Venema, 
Continental & Commercial National Bank, Hand Bur- 
roughs, 3.365. 

500 Check Contest.—John T. Gallagher, Conti- 
nental & Commercial National Bank, Elec. Wales, 7.03; 
Jos. J. Engelbreit, National City Bank, Hand Wales, 
7.08 1-2; V. Venemas, Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Hand Burroughs, 7.64. 

At the close of the contest the members extended 


a vote of thanks to Herman E. Ellefson, of the Con- 


tinental & Commercial National Bank, who ‘was 
chairman of the adding machine contest, for the 
splendid manner in which he had everything arranged, 
as well as the judges and timekeepers who were com- 
posed of the following: 
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Judges.—Geo. A. Jackson, Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank; E. F, Schoeneck, Corn Ex- 
change National Bank, 

Timekeepers.—J. H. Ashley, Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank; Guy Wickes Cooke, First National Bank; 
Join Drummon, First Trust & Savings Bank; 
David Johnstone, Union Trust Co.; Joseph J. Schro- 
eder, National Bank of the Republic; Walter Johnson. 
National Bank of the Republic. 

Out of the 56 who took the examination in Ne- 
gotidble Instruments Law, only 46 passed, two of 
whom got a percentage of 100, being Roy E. Wilson 
of the Chicago Savings Bank and Frank E. Lindston 
of the Chicago Clearing House Association. 

During the past year the membership has been 
steadily growing and it is today nearing close to 1,000 
members. Last year the total membership was ap- 
proximately 625 while today it is 950, the credit for 
the increase in membership being due to the hard and 
earnest work of Harry S. Smale, chairman of the 
chapter, as well as Walter Johnson, chairman of the 
Membership Committee. 


DAYTON. 
By F. H. Stachler. 

AYTON CHAPTER closed the short season 

D since its organization with a banquet at which 

200 bankers were present as guests of Presi- 
dent Patterson of the N. C. R. The hall was appro- 
priately decorated with the sentiments of the get- 
together meeting emblazoned on shields on the wall: 

“Bankers are the backers of business.” “Capital, 
labor and management make business.” “Money and 
good works should go together.” “Bankers control 
the peace of the world.” “Brains, bumption, bullion, 
bankers and borrowers make business.” 

President Patterson welcomed the men of finance 
in an illustrated talk on the advantages of Dayton, 
emphasizing the advantage and necessity for co- 
operation between one business and another, and be- 
tween’ employer and employee. In conclusion, he 
expressed satisfaction that the bankers are broadening 
and take an interest in general questions that are 
only remotely, if at all, related to their own interests. 


Explains Need of Organization. 

At this juncture the meeting was placed in charge 
of the chapter, Walter Enyeart, president, presiding. 
He clearly and briefly defined the demand and need 
of the organization. “It is the day of success of the 
specialist, and through the American Institute of 
Banking we are gaining for ourselves, regular, pre- 
scribed training for our work,” he said. 

The constitution and by-laws were read and 
adopted, placing the administration of affairs chiefly 
in the hands of the four officers and three members of 
the board of governors, W. HB. Enyeart, president; H. 
H. Becker, vice-president; H. B. Baichly, secretary; 
H. E. Whalen, treasurer, and W. R. Craven, A. H. 
Callahan and C. J. Moore. Mr. Davies of the Dayton 


National bank spoke briefly on the benefits to be de- 
rived from this movement of the bank employes, stat- 
ing that the thing that helped him most in college 
was the stimulus of the other young men, and he felt 
that the same would be true in the chapter organiza- 
tion. 
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P. W. Huntington, president of the Huntington 
National bank of Columbus, and a man of 59 years’ 
banking experience, made the address of the evening, 
a retrospective sketch of banking and the extension 
of credit and uses of money, detailing the great an- 
tiquity of the origin of the banking business. He told 
how Solomon weighed his gold and had it stamped 
and tested, and in stamping it established the first 
mint. His banks were in Jesuralem. Huntington 
denominated Solomon the great banker, ruler and 
poet, a man who spent part of his day in devotional 
exercises and literary pursuits and dropped his ar- 
duous duties of office and suggested that his hearers 
take example and not narrow themselves by one 
Abraham, 4,000 years ago, he asserted, bought 
land and had it set off as the farmers of Ohio do to- 
day, and coinage was invented in Lydia 450 years after 
the time of Solomon. He detailed the history of the 
foreign national banks, contrasting their long life with 
the infancy of banks in this country. In closing, he 
appealed to the bankers to constantly seek elevation 
of methods in their own business and all other busi- 
nesses as well. He said: “Discountenance irregu- 
larities in business, and by all means: To thine own 
self be true, for in so doing thou can’st not be false 
to any man.” 


DENVER. 
By Wm. O. Bird. 

T the regular May meeting of Denver Chapter 
the annual election of officers was held and 
resulted as follows: 

Marsden E, Weston, Federal Nationai Bank, 
President; Richard M. Crane, First National Bank, 
Vice-President; Charles R. Patch, German American 
Trust Co., Secretary; James E, Conway, Hamilton 
National Bank, Assistant Secretary; Sever Daly, Pi- 
oneer State Bank, Treasurer. 

The above gives us a fine, active set of officers 
for the ensuing year and we feel sure that Denver 
Chapter, under their guidance, will go on to greater 
sucesses than she has even achieved in the past. 

As a result of the election of delegates to the 
Salt Lake Convention in August the following were 
selected to represent the chapter in the city of Saints. 
George A. Brown, W. O. Bird, M, E. Weston, G. A. 
Askling, R. H. Perry, J. C. McElleheren, B, B. Aley 
and P. A. Simpson, C. R. Patch, R. A. Brown and 
Geo. M. Link were chosen alternates. 

Preceding the elections the chapter listened to a 
very able and instructive talk on “Accounting” by 
Professor John B. Geijsbeek, Dean of the School of 
Commerce and Finance connected with the Denver 
University. 

In the prize essay contest on the subject “How 
can a bank man best promote the interests of his 
institution” George M. Link, of the Colorado Na- 
tional Bank carried off the first prize, ten dollars in 
gold, and Otto Koehne, of the Continental Trust Com- 
pany received the second prize, five dollars in gold. 
The judges reported that both papers were worthy 
of the highest commendation. 

A special committee has been appointed to make 
arrangements for our annual banquet, which will be 
held the second Wednesday in June and is always 
a red-letter day in chapter annals, ; 
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DETROIT. 
By Hugh McClelend. 


HE annual election and business meeting of De- 
troit Chapter, held Thursday, May 28rd, in the 
chapter rooms, proved intensely interesting. A 

large array of candidates for office were on the ground 
early and every voter who appeared, was literally del- 
uged with campaign cards of every color and de- 
scription. The polls closed at eight-thirty when Mr. 
Baker called the meeting to order and proceeded with 
the regular business. Among the reports of the of- 
ficers and chairman were some facts which record a 
healthy progress for Detroit Chapter during the past 
year. Membership showed a decided increase. 

The Institute study class graduated seventeen 
members in the first half of the Institute study course, 
five of whom have already passed the second year 
work, and are entitled to the Institute certificate. 

W. H. Farr, general chairman of the show com- 
mittees reported a net profit on our minstrel show 
of over $4,000.00. Motion was made and carried un- 
animously that a rising vote of thanks be extended 
to W. E. McCaslin of Cleveland, who had the busi- 
ness management of the show, for his splendid work. 

The chapter nominated I. H. Baker for the 
office of Vice-President of the Institute. Mr. Baker 
well deserves the honor we seek for him. 

At ten-thirty the tellers not having returned, 
with the result of the election, a party was dispatched 
to locate them. The search was successful and the 
following candidates were declared elected: President, 
W. H. Farr; Vice-President, Frank Temple; Record- 
ing Secretary, Hugh McClelend, Jr.; Corresponding 
Secretary, James P. McHugh, Treasurer, A. S. Mc- 
Kenney. Board of Governors: J. H. Rooks, I. H. 
Baker, A. W. Schweitzer, C. L. Cross, L. C. BeGole, 
W. J. Boeberitz, Harry Bridgeman, James McGrath. 


DULUTH. 
By Charles |. Towner. 


HE annual meeting of the Duluth Chapter was 

a held at the First National Bank, Tuesday even- 

ing, May 7th, C. J. Grogan of the Northern Na- 
tional Bank, the retiring president, presided. The 
treasurer’s report showed: the chapter to be in a 
healthy condition financially, there being $80.21 in the 
treasury. It is announced that G. W. C. Ross our 
lecturer will continue his course of lectures next fall, 
upon our resuming regular meetings. 

The boys plan to organize a base-ball team and 
a water-polo team is also talked of. There are sev- 
eral crack tennis players among the boys of the chap- 
ter and the officers of the various banks and it is 
probable that a tournament will be arranged for the 
month of August. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Al 
Taylor of the City National Bank, President; Henry 
Greiser of the First National Bank, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; W. A. Putman of the First National Bank, 
Second Vice-President; Chas. I. Towner of the West- 
ern State Bank, Secretary; S. McCulloch Strain of the 
American Exchange National Bank, Treasurer. C. J. 
Grogan of the Northern National Bank was elected 
delegate to the national convention. 
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EAU CLAIRE. 
By Leon P. Shumway. 


HE last regular business session of the Eau 
Claire Chapter was characterized by earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm. The following men were 

elected to fill the official positions of the chapter: 

President, Loren S. Bowne, Union National. Bank; 
Vice-President, George E. Norgan, Eau Claire Nation- 
al Bank; Secretary, Leon P. Shumway, Eau Claire Na- 
tional Bank; Treasurer, Adolph Simpson, Eau Claire 
Savings. Bank, 

The following chapter men recently passed the In- 
stitute examination in “Banking and Finance’: M. E. 
Baumberger, Union National Bank; L. S. Bowne, 
Union National Bank; E. A. Kerslager, Eau Claire 
National Bank; EB. J. Kuehl, Eau Claire National 
Bank; M. J. Leinenkugel, Eau Claire National Bank; 
G. E. Norgan, Eau Claire National Bank; O. EB. Oien, 
Union National Bank; L. P. Shumway, Eau Claire 
National Bank; H. M, Stang, Hau Claire National 
Bank; H. M. Wollum, Eau Claire National Bank. 

Eau Claire Chapter will be represented at the 
Salt Lake City Convention by Max BE. Baumberger of 
the Union National Bank and George E. Norgan of 
the Eau Claire National Bank. 


HARTFORD. 
By Edward R. Barlow. 


T the annual meeting of the Hartford Chapter, 
May 21, the following officers were elected. 
President, William C. Goeben of W. 8. Conning 

& Company; Vice-President, Allen H. Newton of 
Connecticut Trust and Safe Deposit Co.; Secretary, 
Edward R. Barlow of Fidelity Trust Company; Treas- 
urer, Arthur G, Mason of State Bank (re-elected); 
Members Board of Governors, S. G, Pierce, A. H. 
Cooley, Alexander Bunce, 

Examinations to conclude the present banking 
study course, will be held next week, and mark the 
successful termination of a year of diligent study. A 
much larger class is expected to begin the studies 
in the fall. Efforts will be made to bring to Hartford 
during the next year, the ablest speakers on banking 
subjects that the country affords, and to hold @ series 
of lectures on political economy in connection with 
Trinity College. 


HONOLULU. 
By Ernest B. Clark. 


ORN in Honolulu, May 3, 1912, to the American 
Institute of Banking, an Hawaiian Chap(ter). 
Doing well. 

It is with a feeling of great pleasure and satis- 
faction that I can now advise you of the permanent 
establishment of an Hawaiian Chapter of the A. I.:B. 
at Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. 

On Friday evening, May 3, a very. successful 
smoker and organization meeting was held for this 
purpose, at the University Club, with forty-three 
charter members in attendance. While this evening 
proved perhaps inopportune on account of other at-. 
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tractions and previous engagements, still we have 
te congratulate ourselves on the showing made, and 
considering the marked enthusiasm shown and sym- 
pathy expressed in favor of this movement, we are 
more than. gratified with the results of the meeting, 
and are optomistic of the future success of the chap- 
ter. 

The addresses of the evening were most interest- 
ing and instructive, and in lining up the material 
with which we have to work, we had a foretaste of 
what can really be done by such an organization in 
this city and territory. The speakers of the night 
were ex-Governor George R. Carter, C. H. Cooke of 
the Bank of Hawaii, Ltd.; Richard H. Trent, of Trent 
Trust Co.; L. T. Peck, of the First National Bank of 
Hawaii, and many other impromptu speakers. 

With our island friends, perhaps fifteen in num- 
ber, we have a possible membership of about eighty. 
However, when the organization is completed and 
work outlined will be pleased to keep the Institute 
fully advised of results. 


JACKSONVILLE. 
By George Edwards. 


T a recent meeting of the Jacksonville Clear- - 


ing Association it was declared as the unani- 

mous desire of the association that a chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, a section of 
the American Bankers’ Association, be organized in 
this city, and that there should be no distinction be- 
tween officers and clerks so far as chapter member- 
ship is concerned. A meeting of Jacksonville bankers 
was accordingly held May 21 at the Board of Trade 
rooms. 

H. G. Aird, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
and Savings Bank, called the meeting to order, and 
stated the object of the gathering, saying that he 
did so'at the written request of the Jacksonville 
Clearing House Association. 

Mr. Aird then asked that a temporary organiza- 
tion be effected. This followed with the selection of 
Mr. Aird as temporary chairman and Edwin P. 
Schenck, auditor of the Atlantic National Bank, as 
temporary secretary. 

In taking charge of the temporary organization 
Mr. Aird thanked the members of the various bank- 
ing houses for their compliment and stated that it 
was the desire to make the new organization one of 
importance. He suggested that in organizing that 
there should be elected a president, vice-president 
and a secretary and treasurer, the latter two offices 
to be vested in one man. 

Mr. Aird also suggested the selection of a board 
of council and that simplicity should be considered 
in the organizatioh. 

The matter of permanent organization coming 
up resulted in the election of the following officers: 
President, Henry G. Aird, vice-president Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank; Vice-President, Camille 
L’Engle, Barnett National Bank; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Edwin P. Schenck, auditor Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank. 

President Aird then made a short address com- 
plimenting those present on the selection of the offi- 
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cers under him and then called upon Mr. Schenck, 
who is a member of the New York Chapter, to make 
an address outlining the objects of the organization. 
Mr. Schenck explained the history and objects and 
methods of the Institute in a way that brought forth 
rounds of applause, after which President Aird an- 
nounced a recess of ten minutes for the members 
present to “get together,” attaches of each bank 
represenied retiring to select one of their number to 
represent their institution on the board of council. 

The board of council was announced as follows, 
after the selections were made: Barnett National 
Bank, J. E. Madigan; Florida National Bank, B. S. 
Weathers; Fourth National Bank, Paul E. Twittey; 
Atlantic National Bank, W. I. Coleman; Heard Na- 
tional Bank, C. W. Henley; Citizens Bank, C. H. 
Chesnut; State Bank, T. E. Jordan; Guaranty Trust 
and Savings Bank, R. A. Yockey; Commercial Rank, 
F. W. Rivers; Germania Bank, J. Denham Bird; 
Peoples Bank, F. L. Knight. 

President Aird then called on Maynard H. Ram- 
sey, of the Y. M. C. A., who assured the organization 
that, while not a banker himself, he would give the 
members at their class meetings whatever advice 
he could covering the law phases in banking. 

Mr. Schenck then gave the membership an idea 
of the workings of the newly organized chapter. He 
said lessons in practical banking should be taught 
two nights in the week, followed by banking laws for 
two nights. He said two years, or one hundred hours, 
would be necessary to complete the course. 

For the first study he suggested that collections 
and transits be taken up, and to this end a resolu- 
tion was introduced and adopted as follows: 

“Resolved, That collections and transits be han- 
dled through the clearing house instead of the banks.” 

Officials of the various banking institutions were 
then called upon for addresses, which was responded 
to by several of those present. 

The meeting then adjourned, after which the 
board of council met and drafted a constitution and 
by-laws which is to be presented at a meeting to be 
held on a date and place yet to be announced. 


MILWAUKEE, 
By J. G. Swift. 


T the annual election of the Milwaukee Chap- 
A ter, held on April 26, J. L. Kennedy, Marine 
National Bank, was elected President; Vice- 
President, J. H. Daggett, First National Bank; Sec- 
retary, A. J. Salentine, Wisconsin Trust Company; 
Librarian, J. G. Swift, First National Bank; Treas- 
urer, H. H. Van Male, National Exchange Bank. The 
directors for the coming year are: George H. Grieb, 
Wisconsin National Rank; George D. Luscher, Wis- 
consin National Bank; F. T. Nicolai, Second Ward 
Savings Bank, with one more to be elected to fill the 
vacancy caused by Mr. Kennedy’s election to the 
office of President. 

At the last business meeting our retiring Presi- 
dent, H. J. Dreher, was given a vote of thanks in 
appreciation of his services during the past two 
years. It would be sufficient comment upon Mr. 
Dreher’s administration to simply cite the attain- 
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ment of the Institute certificate by ten of our mem- 
bers in the season just closed. By his loyalty to In- 
Stitute ideals and his unwavering support of a high 
slandard of education he has done a great deal to 
inspire his fellow members with the spirit which 
has made this year a success. In retiring Mr. Dreher 
gave voice to his pleasure at the progress of the chap- 
ter and congratulated us upon the choice of our new 
officers and directors. These are all men who have 
been intimately concerned in chapter affairs for some 
time and are well fitted to carry on the work. 

Milwaukee’s real chapter activities were brought 
to a close for the season with the commercial law 
examination, held a short time ago, in which there 
were 10 entrants, every one of whom passed. There 
are several who have yet to take only one examina- 
tion in either law or banking. This fact, together 
with the enthusiasm shown up to the very close of 
our season’s work, should be an indication that our 
present quota of twenty-three certificate holders will 
be increased early next season, 

Socially we have been very quiet all this year, 
but just now arrangements are being made to cele- 
brate Decoration Day with a bank men’s outing at 
Lake Beulah, Besides all the sport and fun which 
goes with a day in the country, Lake Beulah itself 
is one of nature’s beauty spots, for which Wisconsin 
is famous and being within easy reach of Milwau- 
kee, we are looking forward with a great deal of 
pleasure to our little excursion. This together with 
the track and field meet to be held in the course of 
a few weeks will close, what has been for Milwaukee, 
a busy and a productive season. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
By Jos. J. Cameron, 


MEMBER of the chapter may permit himself to 
sink into oblivion during the year’s activities 
and be ignored when good places are to be 

assigned on committees, but when election night 
comes ‘round and the race is on between the candi- 
dates, he is brought forth from his obscurity, petted, 
cajoled, salved, and becomes the real “Queen of the 
May.” 

Our sturdy yeomen were out in full strength on 
the night of our annual election, and well they might 
be, for the crafty politicians after the style of all 
successful statesmen, had made arrangements for 
something to eat in addition to balloting, and right 
merrily said henchmen, or yeomen as you will, cast 
their honest ballots hither and yon with the usual 
deadly execution. After the stress and strain had 
diminished, the name of Frank J. Mulcahy was blazed 
forth as our heroic leader for the coming year. The 
choice is of course very popular for all know him to 
be a scholar, a gentlemen, and he never fails to buy 
in rotation. Next year Chas. I. Norman will be Vice- 
President, W. J. Tobin Secretary and Robert Towle 
will take charge of a somewhat dented treasure-chest. 

It is agreed that the success of the evening was 
due to the royal treatment accorded us by the Wales 
Adding Machine Co., which in the person of its very 
courteous and energetic manager, J. B. Hall, acted 
as host at a dinner enjoyed by the full membership 
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of St. Paul and Minneapolis Chapters. Prizes were 
put up for fast work on the Wales machine and 
some good time records established. With a little more 
practice on this machine we believe the Twin Cities 
will produce a world’s champion for adding by ma- 
chinery. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
By John Dane. 


N address by Samuel A. Trufant on the advan- 
A tages of the public market system, the nomi- 
mation of officers to serve for the ensuing 
year, and important amendments to the by-laws of 
the organization were the features of the monthly 
meeting of New Orleans Chapter, held April 24. It 
was decided at this meeting to boom our President, 
Irwin L. Bourgeois, for National Treasurer, and a 
committee composed of R. S. Hecht, R. E. Byrne, 
John J. Lawrence, J. J. Farrell, H. F. Castarede, L. E. 
Volker, Abe Luria and John Dane was appointed 
to conduct the campaign at the national convention 
to be held in Salt Lake City next August. By virtue 
of the fact that only one nomination for president 
of the local chapter was made, Edward A. Saucier, 
who has’ been vice-president, will be the next presi- 
dent of the organization. Mr. Saucier is with the 
German-American National Bank. Robert E. Byrne 
of the Canal-Louisiana Bank & Trust Co., and John 
Dane of the Hibernia were nominated’ for the vice- 
presidency. Mr. Byrne withdrew in Mr. Dane's 
favor. W. W. Sutcliffe, of the German-American Na- 
tional Bank, had no opposition for secretary. Felix 
Lloveras of the City Bank and Trust Co. and George 
Delery of the Hibernia were. nominated for treas- 
urer. 

An amendment to the by-laws was unanimously 
adopted, providing for a Beard of Governors, to be 
composed of four, with the president as ex-officio 
chairman. The following were nominated for the 
Board of Governors: A. Luria, Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Co.; John J. Lawrence, Canal-Louisiana Bank 
& Trust Co.; Wyman Hoey, Commercial-Germania 
Trust & Savings Bank; C. W. Kay, Whitney-Central 
National Bank; W. T. McKay, German-American 
National Bank; R. E. Byrne, Canal-Louisiana Bank 
& Trust Co.; Jos. T. Villio, Commercial National 
Bank. 

Of the two other amendments to the by-laws 
adopted at this meeting, one provided that bank offi- 
cers be allowed active membership in the chapter, 
while the third amendment provided that fifteen mem- 
bers of the chapter should constitute a quorum. 

Mr. Trufant’s address, which followed the trans- 
action of the evening’s business, touched upon the 
early history of New Orleans, some interesting points 
being brought out by him. He described the growth 
of the public market system in this city, dating back 
to the establishment of the old French market, and 
gave extracts from the present city ordinances regu- 
lating the markets and peddlers of fruit and vege- 
tables. Mr. Trufant defended the public market sys- 
tem, saying that it is preferable to the private mar- 
ket system, which would give the meat trust a hold 
in this city, just as outside brewing concerns, he 
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said, now own many of the best saloon corners in 
the city. In this connection, Mr. Trufant asserted 
that the local breweries have the capacity for manu- 
facturing more beer than could be sold locally, owing 
to the large amount of outside beer sold here by 
brewing concerns in other cities that own some of 
the best paying saloons here. In concluding his ad- 
dress, Mr. Trufant asserted that the price of meat is 
‘ lower here than in other cities, but this statement 


IRWIN L. BOURGEOIS. 


apparently was received with some degree of skep- 


ticism by those present. Mr. Trufant we regret to 
say, did not touch upon the relative price of beer. 


Bourgeois for Institute Treasurer. 


New Orleans Chapter presents Irwin L. Bourgeois 
as candidate for the position of Treasurer of the 
American Institute of Banking. Mr. Bourgeois is a 
man of strong -personal magnetism, pains-taking, 
thoughtful, thorough and progressive, and stands for 
higher Institute education, and the development in 
all its branches of the Institute. Under his presi- 
dency, the influence of his personality and energy was 
felt, an@ New Orleans Chapter continued to advance, 
and in fact is just about to close one of the most 
successful years in its history. Mr. Bourgeois is the 
editor of the “Hibernia Rabbit,” a little magazine 
which is issued quarterly by the employees of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., and distributed broad- 
cast throughout the country, and he is well and 
favorably known to many Institute members in this 
connection. Mr. Bourgeois entered the employ of the 
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Hibernia Bank & Trust Company nearly ten years 
ago as a messenger, and has advanced through merit 
te the position he now occupies, that.of chief clerk. 
We solicit for the gentleman in question the thought- 
ful consideration of the various chapters. of the In- 
stitute. 


NEW YORK. 
By E. G. McWilliam. 


HE Institute in general and New York Chapter 
in particular are profoundly pleased over the 
election of Walter M. Van Deusen as presi- 

dent of the New Jersey State Bankers’ Association. 
Mr. Van Deusen is an Institute graduate and cashier 
of the National Newark Banking Company. The re- 
tiring president of the Jersey Association, H. H. 
Pond, introduced Mr. Van Deusen as a product of 
the American Institute of Banking, which organiza- 
tion he referred to in his annual address as follows: 
“The American Bankers Association about ten 
years ago recognized the demand of the young bank 
clerks for study and appropriated a few thousand 
dollars for the organization of the Institute of Bank- 
ing The hopes of the organizers have been more 
than realized, and the Institute is destined to become 


, the most important branch of the American Bankers 


Association. The bank clerks of the past have to 
only a limited degree realized the possibilities of the 
future through the Institute, but now not only the 
clerks but the present officers are recognizing the 
fact that the future officers are to be found among 
its members. Thirteen thousand clerks are now 
eagerly engaged in the study of all methods per- 
taining to banking, and it is no idle dream to pre- 
dict that the future officers of our institutions will 
be better qualified than those of the past to meet 
the emergencies of the times. Statistics show that 
760 executive positions in our banks are now being 
filled by Institute men. Any bank-clerk may join the 
chapter in or near the city in which he lives by mak- 
ing application, and paying a small amount of dues. 
If it is not convenient for clerks living at a distance 
from a chapter to attend its meetings, a correspond- 
ence course is provided, which furnishes all the in- 
struction. This course may be studied at home and 
after examinations have been passed a certificate is 
granted. In this way all may avail‘ themselves of 
the privileges of the Institute, the object of which 
is not to create officers for our banks but to make 
the clerks more proficient, and it necessarily follows 
that efficient clerks stand in line for promotion. 
Nearly one thousand clerks will, in all probability, 
graduate this year. It, therefore, behooves those 
wishing to advance to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for study offered by the Institute, and it is our 
duty, as bank officers, to give them our encourage- 
ment along this line.” ‘ 

The annual elections for governors and officers 
of New York Chapter were held as scheduled, and 
the regular ticket as announced in last month’s Jour- 
nal-Bulletin was elected without serious opposition. 
The new officers and committees with the assistance 
of their predecessors have already taken up their 
labors, and hope next month to present a compre- 
hensive statement of our proposed activities for the 
coming season. 
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At our annual meeting held on the evening of 
May 9, interesting reports were received from all 
officers and committees, but none was of greater in- 
terest than that rendered by, J. B. Birmingham, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Consuls, and the secretary 
was directed to embody this report in the next Chap- 
tergram. In compliance therewith we take pleasure 
in presenting Mr. Birmingham’s report which is as 
follows: 


“Some people have thought that New York Chap- 


ter has not been as energetic and enthusiastic as it 
was last year. That is because all of last year’s ener- 
gy and enthusiasm, with much more added, has been 
spread over five times as much space as we had last 
year. These same people may perhaps think that 
the Board of Consuls has not done as much this year 
as last, because of the absence of fireworks. They 
are wrong. The Board of Consuls, under the able 
leadership of Chief Consul Seifert, has done good 
work this year. The consuls generally are wide 
awake and ambitious, and are doing better all the 
time. 

“For the benefit of any who may not know what 
a consul is, or what he is supposed to do, I shall 
give you a definition. A consul is a chapter mem- 
ber, intended to be selected by the members in his 
bank to represent them in the chapter, and the chap- 
ter in their bank. It is a serious work and should 
be taken with the earnest sincerity it deserves. 

“The endeavor has been to secure men who would 
better represent their membership in chapter's 
government and to further the chapter’s interests in 
their institutions. If there are any consuls who de- 
sire to participate in the work to a larger extent 
than they do now, we should be glad to have them 
see the Chief Consul or the Chapter’s Secretary. 

“The ideal way to have consuls chosen is by 
popular election. Where through pressure of busi- 
ness, Or other less valid reasons, men do not feel 
able to attempt this work, the work devolves upon 
any man who cares to assume it; and in case no one 
wishes to do the work, as I am glad to say is ex- 
tremely infrequent, an appointment is made by the 
Chief Consul. The consul: so appointed generally 
collects the dues and posts occasional notices, all in 
a somewhat unsatisfactory manner, and lets it go 
at that. This is the wrong idea and having such a 
consul in a bank is a great drawback. Any man 
should be glad of the privilege of acting as consul, 
and should realize that in doing his best for New 
York Chapter he is helping, not only his fellow- 
workers, but himself in a very large degree. 

“The only requests which we have: to make of 
the consuls are that they keep their membership in- 
formed of what is going on, by word of mouth, and 
by the medium of the bulletins which they receive; 
that they talk to non-members and show them the 
many advantages they are missing; that they 
ATTEND the consul’s meetings. These meetings are 
their only opportunity to express their views or sen- 
timents and the officers and committees need to have 
the opinions of consuls to guide them correctly in 
the work which is being done; and that they collect 
the dues promptly. Collecting one dollar every three 
months from a member may not seem difficult, but it 
is. Many consuls are somewhat lax in this respect 
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and the amount of unpaid dues is far larger than it 
ever should be. Of course, there is nothing to pre- 
vent a member from paying a year in advance, nor 
should it embarass him to pay the consul his money 
before it is asked for, but in a great many instances 
it is hard to collect dues. The dues are very small, 
and were they the only receipts New York Chapter 
had, its sphere of action would of necessity be greatly 
curtailed, and much of our work and studies would 
have to be eliminated. Please make the consul’s work 
easier and more cheerful, and pay your dues without 
being urged. 

“The consuls this year have been able to de bet- 
ter work than last year because their opportunities 
were greater. It is easy to boost a successful enter- 
prise, and the consul who could not find something 
to interest every bank man in from this year’s pro- 
gram, is unworthy of his position. Then. too, we 
have been more systematic this year, as would nat- 
urally follow. The district consuls, created last year 
by Mr. Minor and Mr. Cary, at the latter’s suggestion, 
were designed to form a closer connecting link be- 
tween the two hundred consuls and the chief consul 
and officers. It was realized that if one consul out 
of every ten or twelve was appointed district con- 
sul, to bear the same relation to the other consuls in 
his district as those consuls did to the men in their 
banks, that the chief consul would have a small, com- 
pact body of men through whom he could keep 
readily in. touch with all the consuls.’ The district 
consuls have had their districts readjusted as seemed 
advisable in. many cases. Where the districts were 
too large to be handled readily, they were divided 
and geographical] lines were so arranged as to make 
the districts more compact. Last year being the first 
in which we had district consuls, of necessity was 
much of an experiment, and this year, with greater 
experience, things were better done. 

“Last year, the plan was followed of having a 
consul in each branch bank instead of merely in the 
main office as formerly. This was a popular and suc- 
cessful idea. It had been found that the consul in 
a bank with several branches was unable to give 
those branches the attention and help that they re- 
quired, and last year’s plan has helped this year’s 
work considerably. 

“There are still in some banks, consuls who are 
not doing anything constructive or helpful to the 
chapter. These men are being gradually eliminated 
and new enthusiasts are being put in as successors. 
Then, too, there are some banks with a very small 
membership who have never had any man especially 
designated to act as consul. All these conditions are 
being met, and the opening of next season will find 
the Board of Consuls in better shape than ever be- 
fore, and ready to do still better. 

“The theory is that consuls should convene four 
times each year, but in practice, less than one-third 
attend the meetings. This is one of the things we 
have to contend with, and should the day ever come 
when all the members of the Board of Consuls are 
collectively and individually doing efficient work, all 
worries will cease and the Institute will marvel at 
the wonders New York Chapter will produce. 

“Following is a brief History of the year’s meet- 
ings: On August 8, 1911, at 11 Pine street, the board 
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met and discussed the Rochester Convention and 
delegates, and the finances of the equipment fund, 
it was decided to dispense with a boat ride, and to 


have a dollar dinner early in September. This was 
held on September 21 at the St. Denis, with eighty 
men present. Twenty more came in after dinner, 
and to these hundred men were told the plans for 
the ensuing year. All the officers and committee 
chairmen speaking. The enthusiasm created here 
lasted us until March 19, 1912, when we held another 
meeting at the chapter rooms. This was attended 
by more than fifty men, almost all of whom took part 
in it, and much information was obtained by this ex- 
change of ideas. 

“The district consuls have also held some meet- 
ings this year, the only drawback being the propor- 
tionately small attendance, 

“In closing, I want to repeat a statement that I 
made a few minutes ago. While our work this year 
has not been nearly as satisfactory to us as we had 
hoped and worked for, the beginning of next season 
will find the Board of Consuls in better shape than 
ever before, and ready to do still better.” 

Samuel Ludlow, Jr., the first president of New 
York Chapter and now president of the Union Trust 
Company of Jersey City, has become a prominent 
factor not only in banking but also in the public af- 
fairs of his adopted state. Governor Woodrow Wil- 
son has just appointed Mr. Ludlow one of the mem- 
bers of the Reorganization and Consolidation Com- 
mission provided for by the last legislature, whose 
duties will be the investigation of the business de- 
partments of the state and to recommend, if deemed 
advisable, the reorganization and consolidation of de- 
partments and general improvements in the manage- 
ment of the state business. This is one of the most 
important commissions, from the standpoint of a tax- 
payer, that has ever been created, and the appoint- 
ment came to Mr. Ludlow absolutely unsolicited. This 
is another demonstration of the efficiency of Institute 


training in making sound bankers and _ substantial 
citizens. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
By Thomas W. Smith. 


LTHOUGH active chapter work ended for the 
A season with the annual smoker and election 
held on May 83rd last, plans for the new year 

are already under way. 

The election resulted in the following men being 
elected to the Board of Governors: H. St. Clair Ash, 
Philadelphia National Bank; J. Norman Ball, Brown 
Bros. & Co.; C. W. Fenninger, Provident Life and 
Trust Co.; Harry Kollock, Franklin National Bank; 
Eugene J. Morris, Manayunk National Bank; Walter 
S. Mertz, Girard Trust Co. In addition, twenty-seven 
(27) delegates to the annual convention were elected. 
A list of these men will appear more fully at a later 
date. Upon the organization of the Board of Gov- 
ernors the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Wm. A. Nickert, Eighth Na- 
tional Bank; Vice-President, Carl W. Fenninger, 
Provident Life & Trust Co.; Secretary, Harry Kol- 
lock, Franklin National’ Bank; Assistant Secretary, 
Walter S. Mertz, Girard National Bank; Treasurer, 
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Walter T. Pratt, Security Trust Co., Camden; As- 
sistant Treasurer, D. J. Myers, Girard National Bank. 

The educational work for the year has been par- 
ticularly gratifying. In the course on Banking and 
Finance seven (7) men passed the examination: 
R. C. Alexander, Jos. S. Clark, A. C. Felix, J. D. Hayes, 
E. S. Wilson, C. C. Craig, E. M. Campbell. In the 
Commercial Law class twenty-eight (28) men passed 
the examination: B. W. Adam, Thos. Annesley, J. R. 
Buthouse, C. H. Chaffee, W. C. Collier, C. B. Conn, A, 
W. Davis, A. D. Eaches, J. R, Eckersley, B. E. Effing, 
E. H. Effing, A. H. Eyles, Jr., J. I. Farquhar, J. A, 
Felix, C. C. Gamble, J. C. Hamer, C. H. Henry, J. R. 
Hogeland, Eli Kindig, Jr.. R. W. M. Landis, H. C. 
Mack, H. M. Potter, J. W. Pratt, Wm. Rich, J. R. 
Satterthwaite, F. P. Stephens, W. R. Towers, C. R. 
Weil. 

Of these men the following are now entitled to 
the Institute certificate: R. C. Alexander, J. S. Clark, 
A. G. Felix, J. D. Hayes, E. S. Wilson, C. C. Craig, 
A. D. Eaches, C. H. Henry, Eli Kindig, Jr., H. M, Pot- 
ter. This will make sixty-four certificates issued to 
Philadelphia Chapter men. 

We are glad to record the election of John C. 
Knox to the cashiership of the National Bank of 
Germantown. 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
By Lynedon P. Noble. 


E had our annual meeting on Thursday, May 
16th. At this meeting we tried to induce our 
president, Mr. Boyd, to serve another year; 

but on account of his many other interests he de- 
clined, hence we concluded to elect an entirely new 
list of officers which are as follows: President, Lyne- 
don P. Noble, Portland Savings Bank; Vice-President, 
M. H. Marston, Chapman National Bank; Treasurer, 
J. B, Crist, Fidelity Trust Co.; Secretary, H. T. Stim- 
son, Union Safe Deposit & Trust Co.; Executive Com- 
mittee, W. L. Cook, United States Trust Co.; V. B. 
Pendexter, Casco National Bank; F. W. Bond, Maine 
Savings Bank; P. C. Keith, Portland National Bank; 
F, C. Davis,. Fidelity Trust Co. 

The past year has been one of study with very 
little attempt at entertainment as we have a smal} 
but enthusiastic chapter. The retiring president, Mr. 
Boyd, was extended a vote of thanks for his services 
in assisting at the organization and guidance of our 
chapter through its first year. Our meetings will be 
discontinued through the summer months the same 
as last summer, although we hope to have an outing 
sometime during the summer months, 


PROVIDENCE. 
By H. C. Owen. 


ROVIDENCE CHAPTER held one of the most en- 
joyable meetings of its season on Monday even- 
ing, May 18th, when it had the pleasure of en- 

tertaining, and listening to addresses by Mr. Raymond 
B. Cox, President of the Institute, and Mr. Roger 


- W. Babson, statistician, of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The meeting was held at “Slocum’s-on-the-Paw- 
tuxet,” a place about five miles out from the centre 
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of the city, and one of the few places left where 
one may still enjoy an old-fashioned Rhode Island 
shore dinner. 

After initiating our guests into the mysteries of 
eating clams with the fingers, without dripping melted 
butter down the front of their waist-coats, or fluting 
it in their neighbor’s eyes, cigars were lighted, and the 
meeting adjourned to the hall above the dining-room, 
for the speaking. 

This is the first time we have had the pleasure of 
a visit from Mr. Cox, since his election to the presi- 
dency, and his earnest, able address made a very 
favorable impression on, not only the members of our 
chapter, but on the many bank officers and business 
men present, as well. 33 

President Cox is all for education with a big E 
and especially for education along systematic lines 
as provided for by the Institute study courses. Neither 
does he think a man has completed his education 
when he becomes a certificate holder, but rather, that 
the post-graduate courses should be provided to carry 
the student along as far as he is willing to go. 

Mr. Babson’s address was on “Investments” and 
he covered the subject in a most able and interesting 
manner, giving his attention both to long time or per- 
manent investments, and to investments made with 
the idea of selling later at a profit. 

The chapter has entered a base-ball team in the 
Office Clerks League, composed of six teams repre- 
senting banks, insurance companies, architects, and a 
public service lighting corporation. A schedule of 
ten games will be played, on Saturday afternoons, 
and one of the athletic goods houses has offered a 
cup to the winning team. 

Our nominating committee is busy selecting a 
slate of officers and delegates to submit to the an- 
nual meeting next month, There should be a lively 
serap for offices this year, as the show will put the 
treasury in a condition to stand more expense than 
previous administrations have had at their disposal. 


RICHMOND. 
By J. S. Haw. 


HE annual election of officers was held on 
£ Thursday night, May 23, at the Jefferson Hotel, 
Aubin K. Parker of the First National Bank 
was elected president, W. W. Dillard of the American 
National Bank, vice-president, J. S. Haw of the First 
National Bank, secretary and Jno. C. White of the 
Merchants National Bank, treasurer. The Board of 
Governors for 1912-13 consists of the above-named 
officers together with S. P. Ryland of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Geo. H. Keesee of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, C. E. Talman of the American National 
Bank, H. G. Proctor, of the Commonwealth Bank 
and N. R, Watt of the National State & City Bank. 
Delegates to the Salt Lake City Convention were 
also elected as follows: A. K. Parker, C. E. Talman, 
Jno. C. White, W. W. Dillard, Geo. H. Keesee, C. L. 
Williams and Warren M. Goddard with Jas. M. Ball, 
Jr., Jas, C. Wheat, Julian Winface, J. S. Haw, C. V. 
Blackburn and J. P. Wattson as alternates. 
Richmond Chapter should feature the educa- 
tional side of Institute work next season as our new 
president, Aubin K. Parker, has been an enthusiastic 
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worker along educational lines, rendering the chapter 
valuable assistance. 


ST, PAUL. 
By Owen E. Thomas. 


PRIL 6th, St. Paul Chapter met Minneapolis 
Chapter in their annual contest. St. Paul 
capturing seven of the ten prizes. Following 

the contest we all enjoyed a buffet luncheon served 
at the Merchants Hotel. 

With the annual election of officers April 16th 
came the close of one of the most enjoyable and suc- 
cessful seasons in the history of our chapter. 

We all heartily enjoyed a short speech given by 
R. W. Zindeke, our retiring president who spoke 
at length about the past season’s work He told 
the boys that in all his years as chapter-man, he has 
never experienced as much enjoyment as during the 
past season, directing the affairs of St. Paul Chapter 
as its president, and he also thanked the boys, one 
and all for their hearty co-operation in helping him 
to keep St. Paul Chapter in the front ranks. Our 
officers for the season of 1912-13 are the following: 
Cc. S. Diether, President,. with the Capital National 
Bank; E. O. Nordstrom, Vice-President, with the 
Merchants National Bank; Geo, C. Power, Jr., Secre- 
tary, with the Second National Bank; Lawrence 
Drew, Treasurer, with the American National Bank. 
After the elections were closed we had the pleasure 
of listening to a few informal addresses by O. M. 
Nelson, M. R. Knauft, C. S. Diether, and H. R. Fair- 
child, O. M. Nelson, Cashier of the First National 
Bank works faithfully year in and year out at his 
desk in the bank, notwithstanding the fact that he 
also is known by another title, that of “Father and 
Grand Orator of his Chapter.” It is very safe to say 
that if there is anything exciting, bewildering, amus- 
ing or educational which has in the past directly or 
indirectly affected St. Paul Chapter, that it may be 
traced back directly or indirectly to O. M. Nelson. 
Mr. Knauft, Assistant Cashier of the National Ger- 
man American Bank is also a very loyal standby, 
and attends many of our meetings during the year. 
Both these gentlemen were present at our annual 
election, coming in the garb of visitors and we 
treated them as such and thought we were enter- 
taining them very loyally when to our surprise we 
found ourselves the objects of their entertainment, 
for the meeting under the leadership of these gen- 
tlemen, had taken on a very serious air and we 
found ourselves in the midst of a mock trial. 

Mr. Zindeke, our past president, was the much- 
envied prisoner for the occasion and during the time 
he occupied the witness stand he received more ad- 
vertising than any musical comedy that has ever 
played in Mendota, Minneapolis, or Hastings ever re- 
ceived. -Mr. Knauft acted as attorney for the state 
against Mr. Zindeke and such a state as things were 
in that evening cannot be fully described. Judge 
Nelson however was very lenient in sentencing Mr. 
Zindeke, giving him just enough time to rest up from 
the effects of the past season’s work. 

This, the last meeting of the season, was thor- 
oughly enjoyed from the call to order by the presi- 
dent to the last puff of smoke at the end, and all 
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the boys who were there thanked their lucky stars 
that they were fortunate enough to be present. 


SALT LAKE. 
By A. Reubenstein. 


HE Institute convention in August occupies a 
large part of the attention of Salt Lake Chap- 
ter but nevertheless we have not negiected edu- 

cational work during the past year. The best if not 
the most of our members are disposed to practice as 
well as preach Institute education and graduation 
and when the convention delegates get here they 
will realize that we have something besides scenery 
and enthusiasm. 

The chapter is to be congratulated upon the se- 
lection of R. C. Barnes of the Second National Bank 
as president. Mr. Barnes is a rare combination of 
brains and personality and stands for the best in 
Institute work. Other chapter officers elected are 
E. A, Smith of the National Bank of the Republic, 
vice-president; B. D. Lyon of the Merchants Bank, 
secretary; W. H. Beckwith of the Macy Loan & Trust 
Company, corresponding secretary; J. A. Nealva of 
the National Copper Bank, treasurer. The new mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee is W. C. Mangum of 
the Continental National Bank. 

The Bingham and Garfield railroad is steadily ex- 
panding its operations; in April it handled over 9,000 
tons daily, as against less than 8,000 tons for March. 
Its miscellaneous business is already amounting to 
quite an item, being now not far from $200 a day. 
Utah Copper’s April production, 9,846,000 lbs., has 
been exceeded but once in its history, namely, last 
September. At that, the April production would have 
been decidedly larger but that the climatic conditions 
have been exceedingly severe this spring in the Bing- 
ham Canyon. During the month of March it snowed 
practically every day or night at Bingham, and dur- 
ing April this condition continued practically up to 
the end of the month. When the convention delegates 
reach Utah in August however, nature will be at 
her best. 

Salt Lake City itself is the heart of a great 
country one thousand miles in diameter—a country 
containing material resources enough to build a city 
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with a population of a quarter of a million. It is beau- 
tifully s.tuatea in an elbow of the Wasatch Mountains; 
has one hundred miles of leaf-embowered streets 132 
feet wide, along the sides of which fiow streams of 
water fresh from the snows of the peaks. 

The sun is seldom hidden there—within an hour’s 
drive you can obtain in any season of the year an 
entire change of climate. You are surrounded with 
scenic grandeur more majestic than that of Switzer- 
land; from the doorstep of your home you can see 
spread out before you a mosi perfect landscape—a 
landscape containing ranges of snow-capped and 
cloud-kissed summits, the sinuous course of the River 
Jordan, the broad expanse of that wonder of creation, 
the Great Salt Lake, from out of the depths of which 
arise a score of mountain islands, and a lovely valley 
one hundred miles in length where fields and farms 
and flocks abound. 

Salt Lake City is well laid out, with wide straight 
streets, shaded by poplars, catalpas and other decidu- 
ous trees, and bordered by running mountain water. 
In paving, electric service, hotels, stores, etc., it is 
thoroughly modern. The rugged Wasatch Range 
hedges it on the east and northeast. Within the city 
what usually first is inspected by the visitor is Tem- 
ple Square, containing the chief Mormon buildings— 
the Temple, Tabernacle and Assembly Hall. Here 
also is the Bureau .of Information, for the benefit of 
strangers. Adjacent to the Square are the Beehive 
and Lion House and the Administration Offices, form- 
erly the quarters of Brigham Young, the Prophet. 
Rivaling in interest the evidences of Mormonism, past 
and present, with which the city is filled, on the west, 
and stretching north and south, lies the Great Salt 
Lake, 100 miles long, in places 60 miles wide, six times 
as salty as the ocean and inhabited by only a minute 
shrimp. Large Islands rise above its blue-gray sur- 
face. On its shore, a fascinating twenty minutes’ ride 
by rail (during which extensive salt evaporating beds 
are passed) from the city, is the pleasure resort of 
Saltair, with mammoth pavilion, amusement features, 
vast bathing facilities and everything to make a veri- 
table Coney Island in the midst of the Rockies. Three 
miles east of the city is the important army post of 
Ft. Douglas, and in the same section is the Univers- 
ity of Utah. While around-about are innumerable 
mountain and canyon attractions of manifold charms. 
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SAN ANTONIO, 
By Edmund Young. 


AN ANTONIO CHAPTER in making its first ap- 
S pearance congratulates itself upon being one 
of you, and is open and asks for any suggestions 
that might be given. Having only been organized a 
short time, we cannot as yet say much for ourselves. 
However, we are getting along very nicely. Cc. J. 
Grant, auditor of the American Exchange National 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, was with us one night last 
month and gave us a very interesting talk along the 
line of chapter work. 

We have in connection with our chapter a near 
official publication called “Mary’s Weekly,” which we 
are very proud of and which has created quite a good 
deal of interest among the chapter members. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
By William A. Marcus. 


BOARD of Consuls, comprising one member from 
each bank, has been added to the Executive 
Committees of the San Francisco Chapter. At 

the initial dinner of this board, held at Techau Tav- 
ern, on Thursday, April 25th, President Spillane an- 
nounced to the consuls that their duties would be to 
represent the president and the chapter in their re- 
spective banks. In this manner, it is hoped to obtain 
the suggestions of individual members, and in many 
ways to broaden the Institute work in San Francisco. 
Following the dinner Wm. A. Day, the retiring presi- 
dent, was presented with a handsome scarf pin by his 
loyal friends. Several of our guests from this city and 
from across the bay responded to toasts, and songs 
and jokes from our talented members completed a 
pleasant evening. 

Our smokers are always popular and the expected 
crowd put in an appearance on Thursday night, May 
16th. We had plenty of eats and smokes and various 
other joys. The success of the evening was largely 
due to our energetic entertainment committee. 


SEATTLE. 
By Ross MacDonald. 


HE annual election on April 17th marked the 

completion of the chapter year for Seattle 

Chapter. In retrospect we can see that it has 
been a good year, with much accomplished, and the 
foundations laid for still greater progress next year. 
All of the retiring officers gave generously of their 
time and their energies, amply evidenced by the re- 
sults they achieved. Perhaps it is no more than 
fair to give especial credit to President Edward G. 
Norris, for he was surely a bundle of enthusiasm 
throughout his term of office; and it is the feeling 
of the chapter that he established a record that will 
serve as a mark to equal to all who succeed him in 
the honorable position which he fiilled with so much 
credit to himself and benefit to the chapter. 

The good feeling which has marked the year’s 
chapter work made the election itself a very quiet 
affair. Only one contest developed when four men 
signified a willingness to serve the chapter as mem- 
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bers of the Board of Governors, with only three va- 
cancies to be filled. With that exception all other 
officers were unapposed. The counting of the ballots 
showed that Joseph C. Glass of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia would be the next president; C. L. LeSourd of 
the Dexter Horton National Bank, vice-president; R. 
P. Callahan of the National Bank of Commerce, secre- 
tary; and J. H. Newberger of the Seattle National 
Bank, treasurer. James Vallentine of the Scandinav- 
ian American Bank, R. H. Wilson of Dexter Horton 
National Bank, and Harry Colwell of the Northern 
Bank and Trust Co. were the selections made for the 
Board of Governors. I. C. Bogardus will serve as the 
first delegate from Seattle Chapter at a meeting of the 
Washington Bankers Association when that organ- 
ization holds its convention at Tacoma in June. It 
is is hoped that Seattle Chapter will be represented 
at the national convention at Salt Lake City by 
nearly a complete delegation. President Glass will 
be chairman of the Seattle delegation and elected 
to accompany him were E. G. Norris, E. W. Burns, 
A. F. Peterson, Ross MacDonald, R, C. Hitchcock, 
Lyle Davis, Adolph Linden, and T. A. Coulter. As 
a mark of appreciation of the many kindnesses and 
services R. H. MacMichael, former president of the 
Institute, has rendered our chapter since his arrival 
in our city, Mr, MacMichael was unanimously elected 
a life member of Seattle Chapter, and the chapter 
feels there is far more honor in the bestowing than 
in the receiving. 

All the officers chosen to have charge of our 
chapter affairs during the coming year have demon- 
strated their fitness for their new positions by their 
steady and consistent work for the chapter in the 
last and previous years. The selection of Mr. Glass 
as president was made logical by his apprenticeship 
of having consecutively served as governor, secretary, 
and vice-president of Seattle Chapter. This exper- 
ience has given him large knowledge of the needs of 
the chapter and united with his personal popularity, 
his enthusiasm for the Institute, and his gifts as an 
orator, it gives full assurance .of the success of his 
administration. 

Just at present our entire chapter activities are 
confined to the educational class. The course in 
Banking ‘and Finance has been completed and the 
class is meeting twice a week now to review the 
full course of lessons to be in readiness for the exam- 
ination which comes in June. The pace has been 
strenuous, but few have fallen by the way, and it is 
hoped when the result of the examination is given 
out that Seattle Chapter will be able to show a large 
number of chapter members with the first half of 
their journey completed to that goal of all good A. I. B. 
men—the Institute certificate. 


SYRACUSE. 


By Willard W. Seymour. 

YRACUSE Chapter has been successfully launched 
S under the most favorable conditions. We have 
been very fortunate in securing the able assist- 

ance of W. H. Kniffin, Jr., former secretary of New 
York Chapter, in guiding our first steps. The execu- 
tive officers of our banks have been with us from the 
word go. They have taken an active part in the launch- 
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ing, and we have their assurance that they will not de- 
sert the ship. To the man in the ranks, this assistance 
means much. We start. with practically all of the 
bank employees of Syracuse enrolled, and we hope to 
interest our co-workers in the nearby cities and towns. 

We intend to emphasize the educational side of 
chapter work, and our Educational Committee is now 
making plans for the coming fall.. While this is our 
first attempt at banding ourselves together along edu- 
cational lines, nevertheless, we have had several pleas- 
ant social affairs in the past few years with our fel- 
low-workers of Utica, N. Y. This work we will now 
be able to handle in a much better manner, and we 
hope to extend our efforts, thereby providing for a 
part of the social side of our chapter work. 

At our April meeting we were fortunate to have 
as speakers F. E. Ellsworth and O. H. Wolfe, both 
of whom are so well known to A. I. B. members that 
they need no introduction. They made us feel that 
the Institute was a good thing, that we were not 
making a mistake in getting into the game, and they 
put a lot of good ideas into our heads, for all of which 
we thank them. 

At our May meeting, Mr. Kniffin addressed us on 
“The Weaknesses of Our Present Monetary System,” 
being followed by Elliott C. MacDougall, President of 
the Bank of Buffalo and Chairman of the New York 
State Bankers’ Committee on Currency Reform, who 
spoke on “Currency Reform in the United States.” Mr. 
Kniffin showed us in a very clear and interesting man- 
ner how impossible it is, with our present rigid cur- 
rency system, to avoid the financial depressions which 
occur every few years. 

Mr. MacDougall explained in detail the plan of the 
Aldrich bill, handling the subject in a manner which 
was both interesting and instructive. He set us to 
thinking along lines which cannot but help to make 
us take a deeper interest in this problem which is of 
such vital importance to the financial institutions of 


our country. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 
By H. R. Fairchild of St. Paul. 


HE proposed and old constitutions of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, are alike with re- 
spect to the basis of delegation of the various 

chapters to the national convention, i. e., one delegate 
for each twenty-five members and fraction thereof 
and one delegate at large. 

The following basis of representation is submitted 
for consideration. One delegate for each twenty-five 
members on a total membership not exceeding three 
hundred; one delegate for each-thirty-three and one- 
third members on the excess membership over three 
hundred and not exceeding five hundred, and one dele- 
gate for each fifty members on membership in excess 
of five hundred. 

Every bank-man who has attended an A. I. B. 
convention, is aware of the political prestige that the 
large chapters hold, a combination of two or three 
large chapters with: their natural following, can al] 
most dictate the policy and elect the officers of the 
convention. This proposed basis ‘would go far in 


remedying this condition by making combinations 
more difficult to form. There are many who believe 
that politics should be entirely eliminated, but the 
convention is not alone for the purpose of fostering 
and directing the educational work of the Institute 
which we all grant is essential but it serves a most 
useful purpose by extending to the bank-men of the 
country, an opportunity of personal contact and there- 
by instituting a binding force which holds the chap- 
ters together into a national organization and politics 
is one of the attractions. 


This basis is not meant to be unfair; neither the 
United States Senate nor the management of the 
proposed Reserve Association are based on numerical 
strength, and this suggestion is brought up only with 
the idea of making the politics of the Institute more 
open and by minimizing combinations, will have its 
effect in electing to Institute office men of the great- 
est efficiency. 


CLEARING HOUSE SECTION PRIZES. 


$50 and $25 for the Two Best Papers on the Most 
Practical Method of Analysing Incoming Transit 
Letters in which Items Are Described by Num- 
ber Instead of Name. 


HE Clearing House Section of the American 
Bankers Association offers a first and second 
prize of $50 and $25, respectively, to the two 

best papers setting forth the most practical method 
of analysing incoming transit letters in which the 
items are described by number instead of by name. 
When the Universal Numerical System was first 
adopted, there was a disposition upon the part of 
some analysis clerks to offer objections to the use of 
numbers on the ground that they were unable to anal- 
yze upon the former basis. 

The more far-sighted analytical clerks, however, 
realizing the great benefits of the system affecting the 
majority, set about to adapt their systems of analysis 
to new conditions. In order that all banks may get 
the benefit of their ideas, the prizes above described 
are offered under the following conditions: 

1. Only members of the American Institute of 
Banking are eligible. 

2. Papers shall not be less than 1,000 words and 
not more than 2,500 words. 

38. Papers must be sent unsigned, in a plain, 
sealed envelope, in which is enclosed a second envelope 
containing the name and chapter of the writer. 

4. Papers must be sent not later than: August 
Ist, to the Secretary of the Clearing House Section, 
American Bankers Association, Five Nassau Street, 
New York City. 

The winners will be annouced and their papers 
read at the Transit and Numerical System Symposium 
which is to be held at the Salt Lake Convention. Con- 
testants are urged to submit their papers as early as 
possible. If not more than two are received, the 
second prize will be withheld. 
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CHANGES AFFECTING MEMBERSHIP REPORTED DURING MAY, 1912. 


Ray State Bank merged with The Gila Valley Bank & Trust 
Company under the title of the latter. 
WE Commercial Bank succeeded by First National Bank. 
Merchants & Farmers Bank consolidated with Planters Bank & 
Trust Company. 
Healdsburg ........ Farmers & Mechanics Bank succeeded by First National Bank. 
Bank of Riverdale converted into First National Bank. 
Pincervill® Alderson Banking Company gone into voluntary liquidation. 
Wilmington ........ the North American Bank and Trust Company closed. 
District of ColumbiaWashington ........ Merchants & Mechanics’ Savings Bank merged with United States 


Trust Company under the title of United States Trust Co., 10th 
and Pennsylvania Ave. 


Jacksonville ........ Peoples Bank & Trust Co. succeeded by Peoples Bank of Jack- 
sonville. 
Ashton State Bank, Ltd., converted into First National Bank of 
Ashton. 
People’s Bank converted into First National Bank of Mazon. 
ss Burrton State Bank has absorbed the Farmers State Bank. 
Maensne City... Central Avenue State Bank changed to Central State Bank. 
Exchange Bank of Eau Claire has been taken over by the Eau 
Claire State Bank under the title of the latter. 
Marine City ........Home Savings Bank consolidated with Marine Savings Bank 
under the title ‘of the latter. 
Mississippi .........Greenville .......... East End Savings Bank has taken over the Citizens Bank. 
Bozeman Gallatin State Bank re-incorporated as Gallatin Trust & Savings 
Bank, 
Nebraska .......... Paulson & Colburn succeeded by American Investment Company. 
New Hampshire.....Lakeport ........... National Bank of Lakeport succeeded by Lakeport National Bank 
of Laconia. 
New York National Hudson River Bank converted into Hudson River Trust 
Company. 
MGW: TOR Gallatin National Bank consolidated with Hanover National Bank. 
NOW: Irving National Exchange Bank and the Mercantile National 


Bank have consolidated under the title of the Irving Mercan- 
tile National Bank. 


North Dakota. ..... First National Bank consolidated with Merchants State Bank 
under the title of the First National Bank. 

Pennsylvania .......Port Allegany...... First National Bank consolidated with Citizens National Bank 
under the title of the First National Bank of Port Allegany. 

Washington Conner. W. E. Schricker & Co. suspended. 


NEW MEMBERS FROM MAY 1 TO 31, 1912, INCLUSIVE. 


District of Columbia. Washington ..... United States Trust Co, Center 
Market Branch, 
cut Ave. Branch, 
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ing, and we have their assurance that they will not de- 
sert the ship. To the man in the ranks, this assistance 
means much. We siart. with practically all of the 
bank employees of Syracuse enrolled, and we hope to 
interest our co-workers in the nearby cities and towns. 

We intend to emphasize the educational side of 
chapter work, and our Educational Committee is now 
making plans for the coming fall. While this is our 
first attempt at banding ourselves together along edu- 
cat:onal lines, nevertheless, we have had several p!eas- 
ant social affairs in the past few years with our fel- 
low-workers of Utica, N. Y. This work we will now 
be able to handle in a much better manner, and we 
hope to extend our efforts, thereby providing for a 
part of the social side of our chapter work. 

At our April meeting we were fortunate to have 
as speakers F. E. Ellsworth and O. H. Wolfe, both 
of whom are so well known to A. I. B. members that 
they need no introduction. They made us feel that 
the Institute was a good thing, that we were not 
making a mistake in getting into the game, and they 
put a lot of good ideas into our heads, for all of which 
we thank them. 

At our May meeting, Mr. Kniffin addressed us on 
“The Weaknesses of Our Present Monetary System,” 
being followed by Elliott C. MacDougall, President of 
the Bank of Buffalo and Chairman of the New York 
State Bankers’ Committee on Currency Reform, who 
spoke on “Currency Reform in the United States.” Mr. 
Kniffin showed us in a very clear and interesting man- 
ner how impossible it is, with our present rigid cur- 
rency system, to avoid the financial depressions which 
occur every few years. 

Mr. MacDougall explained in detail the plan of the 
Aldrich bill, handling the subject in a manner which 
was both interesting and instructive. He set us to 
thinking along lines which cannot but help to make 
us take a deeper interest in this problem which is of 
such vitel importance to the financial institutions of 


our country. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 
By H. R. Fairchild of St. Paul. 


HE proposed and old constitutions of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, are alike with re- 
spect to the basis of delegation of the various 

chapters to the national convention, i. e., one delegate 
for each twenty-five members and fraction thereof 
and one delegate at large. 

The following basis of representation is submitted 
for consideration. One delegate for each twenty-five 
members on a total membership not exceeding three 
hundred; one delegate for each thirty-three and one- 
third members on the excess membership over three 
hundred and not exceeding five hundred, and one dele- 
gate for each fifty members on membership in excess 
of five hundred. 

Every bank-man who has attended an A. I. B. 
convention, is aware of the political prestige that the 
large chapters hold, a combination of two or three 
large chapters with: their natural following, can al] 
most dictate the policy and elect the officers of the 
convention. This proposed basis “would go far in 


remedying this condition by making coabinations 
more difficult to form. There are many who beiteve 
that politics should be entirely eliminated, “ut the 
convention is not alone for the purpose cf “ostering 
and directing the educational work of the instit-te 
which we all grant is essential but it serves a .J0st 
useful purpose by extending to the bank-muon ci the 
country, an opportunity of personal contact and there- 
by instituting a binding force which holds the chap- 
ters together into a national organization and politics 
is one of the attractions, 

This basis is not meant to be unfair; neither the 
United States Senate nor the management of the 
proposed Reserve Association are based on numerical 
strength, and this suggestion is brought up only with 
the idea of making the politics of the Institute more 
open and by minimizing combinations, will have its 
effect in electing to Institute office men of the great- 
est efficiency. 


CLEARING HOUSE SECTION PRIZES. 


$50 and $25 for the Two Best Papers on the Most 
Practical Method of Analysing Incoming Transit 
Letters in which Items Are Described by’ Num- 
ber Instead of Name, 


“s" HE Clearing House Section of the American 
Bankers Association offers a first and second 
prize of $50 and $25, respectively, to the two 

best papers setting forth the most practical method 

of analysing incoming transit letters in which the 
items are described by number instead of by name. 

When the Universal Numerical System was first 

adopted, there was a disposition upon the part of 

some analysis clerks to offer objections to the use of 
numbers on the ground that they were unable to anal- 
yze upon the former basis. 

The more far-sighted analytical clerks, however, 
realizing the great benefits of the system affecting the 
majority, set about to adapt their systems of analysis 
to new conditions. In order that all banks may get 
the benefit of their ideas, the prizes above described 
are offered under the following conditions: 

1. Only members of the American Institute of 
Banking are eligible. 

2. Papers shall not be less than 1,000 words and 
not more than 2,500 words. 

3. Papers must be sent unsigned, in a plain, 
sealed envelope, in which is enclosed a second envelope 
containing the name and chapter of the writer. 

4. Papers must be sent not later than* August 
1st, to the Secretary of the Clearing House Section, 
American Bankers Association, Five Nassau Street, 
New York City. 

The winners will be annouced and their papers 
read at the Transit and Numerical System Symposium 
which is to be held at the Salt Lake Convention. Con- 
testants are urged to submit their papers as early as 
possible. If not more than two are received, the 
second prize will be withheld. 
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CHANGES AFFECTING MEMBERSHIP REPORTED DURING MAY, 1912. 


APIZONG Ray State Bank merged with The Gila Valley Bank & Trust 
Company under the title of the latter. 
Witt Commercial Bank succeeded by First National Bank. 
Merchants & Farmers Bank consolidated with Planters Bank & 
Trust Company. 
California Healdsburg ........ Farmers & Mechanics Bank succeeded by First National Bank. 
0.4 Bank of Riverdale converted into First National Bank. 
COMPREG..oioccicccens Placerville ......... Alderson Banking Company gone into voluntary liquidation. 
Wilmington ........ ‘the North American Bank and Trust Company closed. 
District of ColumbiaWashington ........ Merchants & Mechanics’ Savings Bank merged with United States 


Trust Company under the title of United States Trust Co., 10th 
and Pennsylvania Ave, 


Jacksonville ........ Peoples Bank & Trust Co. succeeded by Peoples Bank of Jack- 
sonville. 
ee ASHTON Ashton State Bank, Ltd., converted into First National Bank of 
Ashton. 
People’s Bank converted into First National Bank of Mazon. 
E. W. Bowen & Co., succeeded by Delphi State Bank. 
Newell State Bank succeeded by First National Bank. 
Kansas City ....... Central Avenue State Bank changed to Central State Bank. 
Michigan o....05064. Mau Claire ......... Exchange Bank of Eau Claire has been taken over by the Eau 
Claire State Bank under the title of the latter. 
Marine City ........Home Savings Bank consolidated with Marine Savings Bank 
under the title ‘of the latter. 
Mississippi .........Greenville .......... East End Savings Bank has taken over the Citizens Bank. 
Bozeman ........+-. Gallatin State Bank re-incorporated as Gallatin Trust & Savings 
Bank. 
Nebraska Paulson & Colburn succeeded by American Investment Company. 
New Hampshire.....Lakeport .........:. National Bank of Lakeport succeeded by Lakeport National Bank 
of Laconia. 
National Hudson River Bank converted into Hudson River Trust 
Company. 
New: Gallatin National Bank consolidated with Hanover National Bank. 
NOG Irving National Exchange Bank and the Mercantile Nationai 


Bank have consolidated under the title of the Irving Mercan- 
tile National Bank. 


North Dakota. ..... First National Bank consolidated with Merchants State Bank 
under the title of the First National Bank. 

Pennsylvania .......Port Allegany...... First National Bank consolidated with Citizens National Bank 
under the title of the First National Bank of Port Allegany. 

acs Canyon National Bank gone into voluntary liquidation, 

Weshington ........La Conner .......... W. E. Schricker & Co. suspended. 


NEW MEMBERS FROM MAY 1 TO 31, 1912, INCLUSIVE. 


MOVING First National Bank, 
District of Columbia................ United States Trust Co., Center 
Market Branch. 
dae United States Trust Co., Connecti- 
cut Ave. Branch, 
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Lake Odessa State Savings Bank. 

one .Gilbert C. White & Co. 
North Carolina Central Bank & Trust Co. 
Littleton Planters Bank. 
‘ Prospect Ave. & Huron Roac 
Branch, 

Superior Ave. & Addison Road 
Branch. 


BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


National Bank of the Isle of Pines, 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Ltd. 
Peoples State Bank. 
Lake Odessa State Savings Bank. 
A. G. De Courcy & Co. 
Prospect Ave. & Huron Roac 
Branch. 
Superior Ave. & Addison Road 
Branch. 
Bank of Honea Path. 
Isle of Pines, West Indies .....---. National Bank of the Isle of Pines. 
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American Institute of Banking 


Correspondence Instruction 


NSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE is in some ways the most efficient 
form of education, and is particu':riy well adapted to the Institute course of 
study in practical banking and such principles of law and economics as pertain 

to the banking business. In correspondence instruction, as conducted by the In- 
stitute, each student is supplied with the serial lesson pamphlets and collateral 
exercises which constitute the Institute study course. The exercises in connec- 
tion with each lesson are to be submitted to instructors whenever done. The- 
work of students thus produced is corrected and returned with such criticism and 
suggestions as may be helpful in each case. Average students get little benefit 
from books alone. What most of them need is a teacher to direct and encourage 
them. The usefulness of a teacher is not so much to impart specific information 
as to stimulate the ambition and interest of students and to systematize and 
verify their work. The correspondence method of study lacks the inspiration of 
social contact, but the personal relationship established between students and in- 
structors stimulates. ambition, and the fact that all lessons must be written in- 
sures thought and thoroughness. So far as actual acquirement of knowledge is 
concerned the advantages of the correspondence method of instruction fully offset 
its disadvantages. The cost of correspondence instruction thus provided to in- 
dividual students who are Chapter members or employees of banking institutions 
that are members of the American Bankers Association, including lesson pamphlets 
and all serial as well as final examinations, is $10 for Part I pertaining to bank- 
ing and $10 for Part II pertaining to law. Payments for each of the two parts 
may be made separately. 


Specimen Lessons on Application 


American Institute of Banking 
5 Nassau Street New York City. 
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